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CHAPTER  I 

THE  DUCHESS  OF  PENDLETON 

I  WAS  bom  in  the  lodge  that  stands  just 
behind  the  great  iron  gates  that  guard 
the  entrance  to  Pendleton  Castle.  How 
often  I  can  remember  my  mother  springing 
up  from  her  seat  and  hastening  out  to  fling 
them  open !  I,  too,  would  run  to  the  door 
and  shyly  watch  the  grand  folk  as  they  rode 
or  drove  up  the  avenue,  often  receiving  a 
kindly  nod  as  they  passed. 

They  were  hardly  mortal  in  my  eyes,  these 
grand  Castle  folk.  I  can  remember  even 
now  my  surprise  when  the  old  Duke  died. 
Once,  so  my  mother  told  me,  when  I  was 
still  a  baby  in  her  arms,  he  had  asked  to  see 
me,  and  my  mother  had  unwrapped  the 
shawls  about  me  and  presented  my  ruddy 
round  face  to  his  Grace's  scrutiny. 

"  A  very  pretty  child,"  he  had  said  gra- 
ciously. "I  shaU  watch  his  career  with 
interest." 
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This  was  not  a  very  far-seeing  remark, 
having  regard  to  his  early  demise,  but  not- 
withstanding, my  mother's  recoUection  of  it 
was  one  of  her  most  cherished  possessions, 
and  many  a  time  did  she  repeat  it  to  me.    If 
I  grieved  her  by  unsightly  stains  on  my 
pinafore,  I  was  given  to  understand  that  I 
was  also  grieving  the  good  Duke  in  heaven. 
After  his  death,the  great  house  was  tenanted 
for  most  of  the  year  by  the  widowed  Duchess. 
She  was  a  taU,  abnost  gigantic  woman,  with 
a  quick,  abrupt  manner  which  was  terrifying 
to  people  with  weak  nerves.    Sometimes  she 
would  call   at   the  lodge,   and  her  stately 
presence  seemed  to  fill  our  Uttle  sitting-room. 
She  used  to  ask  me  questions  out  of  the 
Church  catechism,  which  I  was  never  able  to 
answer,  and  she  would  shake  her  head  at  my 
failure,  and  suggest  the  adequate  punishment 
m  so  deep  a  voice  that  my  heart  was  sent 
quaking  to  my  boots.    But  she  rarely  left 
the  cottage  without  giving  me  a  silver  coin 
for  my  "missionary  box."    I  used  to  be 
terrified  lest  she  should  discover  I  had  no 
missionary  box,  and  make  me  refund. 

The  Duchess's  younger  son,  Oswald,  had 
died  before  his  father,  and  her  only  surviving 
son,  the  new  Duke,  was  unmarried.  Nor  did 
he  seem  .n  any  haste  to  entangle  himst^f  in 
matrunonial  nets.    His  visits  to  the  Castle 
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hZ^  o°i^'''^T^  *^°"^^  ^  ^^^  remember 
him-a  thm,  pale-faced,  reserved  man,  whose 
^here  was  the  House  of    Lords,  where  he 

^Sf-^^r'^"^^"    '^'    '^''y    Session 

explammg  his  position,"  a  matter  seemingly 

of  not  absorbing  interest  to  the  pohtical 

eaders  on  either  side  of  the  House.    Besides 

tioned  to  field  baUs  at  lawn-tennis,  and  to 
carry  vanous  odds  and  ends  when  they  went 
fishing     Nice,    homely    young    ladies    they 

7Z'  V^^  u'"^"'^'^  ^""^^  "°*  PW  n^e  false, 
although  rather  given  to  squabbling  together 
regardless  of  the  httle  nine-year-old  urchin 
trotting  at  their  heels. 

wwTk'T'  ^"*  ""^"y  '^^^^'^^  and  only 
when  the  door  was  shut  and  the  lamp  was 

ht  and  we  were  cosily  seated  by  the  fire,  my 

Osw^lH  T^f  ''^''  '^  '^'^  ^'^^  brother 
Oswald.    A  far-away  look  would  come  into 

her  eyes,  and  her  hands  would  clasp  and 

unclasp,  as  she  told  me  how  good  he  was, 

and  how  handsome.    The  tears  would  stream 

down  her  cheeks  until  I  hated  the  mention 

of  his  name.    Even  as  a  child,  I  wondered. 

I  have  not  described  my  mother.    The  old 

Scotch  housekeeper  at  the  Castle,  who  often 

invited  me  to  take  tea  in  her  room,  told  me  she 

was  once  "  unco'  bonny."    But  i  remember 
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her  as  a  little  fragile  woman,  with  deep,  large 
dark  eyes,  and  the  traces  of  a  former  beauty 
on  her  tired  face,  over  which  I  never  saw 
spread  the  flash  of  anger  or  of  joy.  If  she 
was  moved,  the  hollows  of  her  eyes  would 
darken  in  the  strangest  way^  but  that  was 
seldom.  Of  her  own  life's  history  she  never 
spoke  to  me;  but  n.y  firm  friend,  the  house- 
keeper, told  me  her  uneventful  story,  so  far 
as  she  knew  it.  Once,  my  mother  had  been 
the  Duchess's  lady's  maid,  and  her  father  had 
been  the  lodge-keeper.  Then  my  mother 
left  the  Duchess  to  take  another  situation 
in  London ;  and  soon  after  she  married. 
After  a  few  months  of  married  Ufe  her  hus- 
band died,  and  she  came  home  to  her  father. 
And  then  I  was  born.  Soon  after  her  father 
also  died,  and  she  took  his  place  as  lodge- 
keeper. 

The  housekeeper  would  talk  of  Oswald 
without  reticence  and  with  even  greater  vol- 
ubility—how he  was  the  Duchess's  favourite 
child,  and  what  a  dreadful  blow  it  was  to  her 
when  he  died.  On  the  subj  ect  of  his  good  looks 
she  was  even  eloquent.  She  took  me  once 
to  the  picture  gallery  and  showed  me  his 
portrait. 

•*  His  eyes,"  she  said,  "  were  much  like 
yours."  And  then  I  think  the  imprudence 
occurred  to  her  of  putting  into  a  child's  head 
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the  idea  that  even  in  the  colour  of  his  eyes 
he  could  hope  to  vie  with  the  quahty,  for 
she  added,  "  But,  of  course,  his  were  much 
finer." 

One  summer  day,  when  I  was  nearing  the 
CO  ipletion  of  my  ninth  year,  I  was  playing 
unaer  the  shadow  of  the  ehn  that  stood 
nearest  to  our  cottage.  Suddenly  I  relin- 
quished my  game  and  fled  into  the  house. 

''She's    coming,    mother!"    I    shouted. 

She  "  could  mean  but  ne  woman. 

My  mother  whipped  off  her  apron  and 
unrolled  her  sleeves. 

"  Go  you  and  wash  your  face  and  hands  " 
she  commanded,  and  I  slid  away  to  obey 
her.  -^ 

While  I  splashed  at  the  sink,  the  Duchess's 
massive  form  darkened  the  window,  and  the 
next  moment  I  heard  her  voice  in  talk  with 
niy  mother.     After  an   interval   I   entered 
the  room,  with  no  particular  desire  to  encoun- 
ter her  Grace,  but  realizing,  from  past  ex- 
penence,  that  sometimes  there  was  money 
m  It,   I  crept   in   at    the    "oor  and  stood 
looking   at   the   Duchess,    ^     ,   ignored   me 
completely.    As  she  turned  to  go,  however, 
she  stopped  for  a  moment  to  pat  my  head— 
a  heavy  pat,  more  like  a  cuff,  it  seemed  to  me. 
He  s  getting  a  big  boy,"  she  observed. 
1  suppose  he  goes  to  school  ?  " 
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mother.   ^'''    ^°"'   ^'^'''"    ^"'^^^^^   "^y 

"  And  gets  r^n  .veU  ?  " 

My  mother  hesitated.    "  Yes,  your  Grace  " 
she  replied,  fibbing,  I  fear,  for'  ^'sake    ' 

r.  .  u^''\^,?''  *^°"^^*  *°  ^hat  trade  you  will 
put  him  ?  "  asked  the  Tuchess 

My  mother  did  not  answer.    I  glanced  at 
her  with  surpnse,  for  I  knew  the  Duchess 

nZt  T^^^^^^  reply  to  her  slightest 
question.  But  niy  mother  continued  silent, 
and  then  I  saw  her  commence  to  clasp  and 
unclasp  her  hands,  a  common  trick  of  hers 
when  agitated.    The  Duchess  was  a  woman 

to  hrU'.'''''^'^''''     ^''"  '""''^  ""''  '''''''' 
"  What,  what  ?  "  she  asked  in  her  peremp- 
tory manner.  ^     ^ 

irl2~^  '^°'''*  .r^"*  ^"^  *°  ^  P"t  to  any 
trade,     my  mother  replied  at  last 

;;  What  then  ?  "  asked  the  Duchess. 

I  want  him  to  be  a " 

"  Y«U^  speak  out.    Is  the  woman  dumb- 
struck ?    You  want  him  to  be  a " 

v.^^^f^^r^"'."  whispered  my  mother, 
very  dark  about  the  eyes. 

The  Duchess  was  taken  aback.     "  A  gentle- 
man ! ''   she  echoed.    "And  what   do  you 
mean  by  that?    A  clerk  in  an  office  ?    Tut 
tut,  much  better  make  him  a  carpenter  "    " 
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My  mother  shook  her  head.  "  I  want  him 
to  be  a  gentleman  like  his  father." 

"  Was  his  father  a  gentleman  ? "  queried 
the  Duchess. 

"  Yes,  oh  yes." 

''  What  was  be  ?  "  asked  the  Duchess. 

"He  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  7th  Lan- 
cers." 

The  Duchess  started.  "I  never  knew 
that  before,"  she  said.  "  The  7th  Lancers  I 
That  was  my  son's  regiment."  She  sat  down 
and  draped  her  voluminous  skirts  around  her. 

"  Your  husband  left  you  quite  unprovided 
for,  did  he  not  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  He  (Ked  so  unexpectedly.  He  intended 
to  provide  for  me,  but  —  but  there  was  no 
time. 

•'Why  didn't  you  apply  to  his  relations  ?  " 

My  mother  shook  her  head. 

"Come,  come,  what  folly  is  this?"  ex 
claimed  the  Duchess.    "  TeU  me  all  about 
It  at  once.    No  mystery,  please.    Who  was 
this  husband  of  yours  ?  " 

My  mother  opened  her  mouth  to  speak,  and 
shut  It  again  without  uttering  a  word 

"Did  your  husband's  relatives  approve 
of  his  marriage  ?  "  asked  the  Duchess  sharply 

My  mother's  agitation  was  painful  to 
witness.  She  tried  to  speak,  but  the  words 
would  not  come. 
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T^fi^  "J®  whispered  at  length. 
The  Duchess  lookea  at  her  steadily    The 
clock  seemed  to  comr.ence  ticking.    ^*    ^' 

She  aTkeVabl^pV""^^^^ 

My  mother  began  to  cry.  A  frozen  look 
came  over  the  Duchess's  face.  sK  ^11 
for  several  moments,  regarding  my  mothel^ 

"  I   am   shocked,"    she   said.    "  T   „.„«• 
t  ffh-'hr— "    She  stopped  sUdZy 

touche^er     1^"^°"^'  °"  ""^  "'°*«=''^  *»« 
Ks^t      S''*  «>■»*  ^°-'y  back  to  her 

no;'S;^^y'/°"*^"-t"^'"sOe  asked 

;■  My  boy  ("sobbed  my  mother. 

WeU,  weU  I  "  said  the  Duchess.  ■•  And 
the  man— you  say  he  is  dead  ?  " 

He  was  so  good,  so  kind.  He  loved  me 
^^dl^'t  "y  "othf-  "And  then  he 
atyoL.''°    '    "^^    ''°'»^-    '   "^^-    tow 

"PoSSLltf  7°"^'"   ^'^    the    Duchess. 

it  tW^y*    !  '■*'*  '°°'  *°"'<'  have  deemed 
lUheir  duty  to  make  some  provision  for  the 

My  mother  raised  her  tear-stained  face. 
Do  you  thmk  so  ?  "  :  he  asked  eagerly. 
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j^i?^  ''°"'?!*  ^  ^^"'*  ^y*"  replied  the 
Duchess.       It  would  have  been  their  duty 

to  do  so.  Let  me  have  his  name,  and  I  will 
make  some  mquiries.  Have  you  any  letters 
or  anything  else  which  will  corroborate  your 
story  ?  "  ^ 

With  a  look  of  something  hke  fear,  my 
mother  went  slowly  to  the  chest  of  drawere 
that  stood  in  a  comer  of  the  room  and 
umoc,:ed  one  of  the  upper  drawers.  She 
drew  torth  a  packet  of  letters  tied  with  blue 
ribbon  and  brought  it  to  the  Duchess. 

Am  I  to  look  at  these  ?    I  am  not  sure 
I  care  to." 

•Iwu'  yf^f   implored   my   mother,   still 
with  the  fnghtened  look  in  her  eyes 

fn^  It^  P''*'^,^''   unfastened  the  packet, 

unfL  h'  yj^^''^'  ^"*°  ^^'  hands,  aJ 
u^olded  It  The  others  lay  on  her  lap. 
When  her  glance  fell  on  the  handwriting  she 
sprang  to  her  feet  with  a  cry,  and  the  letters 
were  scattered  on  the  red-brick  floor.  My 
mother  retreated  a  step  or  two,  and  put  up 
her  hands  as  if  to  ward  off  a  blow. 

n,of]^°"K^^' "  "^"'^  *h^  ^yicYiess,  though  my 
mother  had  not  spoken  a  word. 

h.r  r^  *h\t'^th,"  wept  my  mother,  hiding 
her  face  in  her  apron.  ^ 

"How    dare    you "    thundered    the 

Duchess.    She  stopped  short  suddenly,  and 
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'  I  don't  believe  it  I  "  she  crit^,^    ««  .u 
sudde^r  ''''   ''''   '""'  "^^l 

"  You  went  up  to  London  to  take  a  situa- 
tion," sajd  the  Duchess  scornfully.  "  Se 
was  no  situation."  '  ® 

"  N— no,  your  Grace." 

i?^~  „     ™y  ^°>  Oswald  ? " 

"How  long  did  you  Uve  with  him  ?  " 
My  mother  sobbed  with  renewed  violence. 
Only  a  few  months." 

"  And  then ?  " 

"  He  died." 

Both  women  were  silent,  and  I  imagine  a 
slight  feehng  of  pity  stirred  in  the  Du.^ess's 

"How  could  he  ?  "  she  murmured.    "  How 
couM^u."  she  added,  with  .uch  greater 

deZtt'"  """'"  "^^  ""^  '°°*'*""'  '^°'' 
The  Duchess  rose  hastily     "The  bov  I  " 
she  said  quickly.    "  Where  is  the  boy  ?  " 
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My  mother  looked  round  dazedly,  for  I  had 

retired  mto  the  adjoining  room.    She  caiSe 

unsteadily  to  me.    I  could  understand  little 

ofwhat  I  had  heard,  and  my  brain  was  in  a 

w(^t?you.'?'^''''  '"^  "'°*^'' ^^^     "S^« 

"mat  is  the  matter?"  I  asked.    "Is 
she  angry  ?  " 

"  Be  a  good  boy,"  my  mother  whispered  in 
my  ear  as  she  arranged  my  hau-  with  deft 

mud[^*'         ^°^  ^^^  ^°^^  ^^^  ^^'y 

We  went  into  the  room  together.    To  my 
astonishment,  the  great  lady  was  kneeling 
on  the  floor,  picking  up  the  scattered  letters 
My  mother  ran  to  her  with  a  cry 

There,  there,"  said  the  Duchess,  getting 
up   with  more   agility   than   I   cou^d  havf 

M^*      S^  ^"^  ^^^'^^  I  should  say." 
My  mother  uttered  a  little  inarticulate  cry 

of  protest,  and  the  Duchess  regarded  hZ 

more  sympatheticaUy.  ^ 

"We're  silly  creatures,  we  women"  she 

r'i^^'''^-    r.^'^^  ^^^  ^^  Osw^d's'son? 
God  bless  me  I ''     She  drew  me  towards  her 

and  putting  a  hand  on   either  side  of  my 
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face,   looked   long    and    steadily   into   mv 
eyes.  ^ 

"  Tut,  tut,"  she  said,  and  pushed  me  away 
a  httle  roughly.    "  What  do  you  call  him  ?  '' 
"Oswald,"  repUed  my  mother,  prepared, 
as  I  could  see,  to  re-start  whimpering. 

He's  like  his  father,"  the  Duchess  ob- 
served thoughtfully.  "I  can't  understand 
why  I  never  saw  the  likeness  before.    His 

eyes "    She  was  silent,  and  stood  looking 

at  me  perplexedly. 

"  When  he  is  grovm  up,"  said  my  mother 
proudly,  "  he  will  be  the  image  of  his  father." 
S^uff  and  nonsense,"  sn<»pped  the  Duchess. 
But  she  stood  and  looked  at  me  with  a  puzzled 
expression.  "  Others  may  guess,"  she  said 
at  length.  "  He'd  better  go  away.  I  can't 
have  any  scandal." 

"  Then  I'll  go  away  with  him,"  cried  my 
mother,  tearfully.  ^ 

"  Absurd  I  "  said  the  Duchess.  "  He'll  so 
to  school."  ^ 

"A  gentleman's  school?"  asked  my 
mother  eagerly,  with  a  sudden  light  in  her 
eyes. 

The  Duchess  nodded.    "  Yes.    Why  not  ? " 

My  mother  clasped  her  hands.  "Oh  how 
I  thank  your  Grace  !  "  ' 

The  Duchess  made  for  the  door.  "It's 
a   miserable    business,"    she  said,    "and  I 
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suppose  I  must  make  the  best  of  it.    But  it's 
a  blow  to  me,  a  very  great  blow." 

She  disappeared.    I  rem'.u.ber  that  during 
^e  next  hour  I  grew  weary  of  my  mother's 
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CHAPTER    II 

NOT  A  HERO 

THE  events  of  the  next  twelve  years  of 
my  life  may  be  dismissed  in  a  few  words. 
Within  a  few  weeks  of  my  mother's  inter- 
view with  the  Duchess  I  was  sent  to  a  school  in 
the  environs  of  Paris.    My  poor  mother  died 
withm  six  months  of  my  leaving  her.    One 
of  the  very  few  letters  the  Duchess  ever 
wrote  me  contained  the  news.    It  was  a  kind, 
womanly  letter,  showing  the  softer  side  of 
her  character,  a  side  which  some  did  not 
give  her  the  credit  of  possessing.    My  grief 
was  very  intense,  but  it  soon  faded  away, 
as  a  child's  sorrow  will,  amidst  new  scenes 
and  faces. 

After  I  had  been  at  this  school  for  a  httle 
over  three  years,  I  was  suddenly  removed  to 
another  school  at  Heidelberg,  and  here  I  was 
destined  to  remain  nearly  six  years.  During 
these  nine  years  I  never  once  visited  Ene- 
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land,  nor  did  I  have  a  visit  from  the  Duchess 
or  from  anyone  representing  her.     My  hoU- 
days  were  spent  at  the  school  or  with  one  of 
the  tutors.    It  is  true  that  I  was  liberally 
supp  lea  with  pocket-money,  and  that  any 
pnvileges  which  could  be  obtained  by  cash 
payments   were    mine ;  but    the    feeling   of 
lonehness  deepened  as  I  grew  older,  and  I 
began   to   compare   my   position   with   the 
happier  lot  of  my  companions. 

Just  about  the  time  I  had  attained  my 
^ghteenth  year  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
Duchess.    It   was   a  curt   letter,   beginning 

Dear   Oswald,"    and    concluding    "Yours 

^fi^"  ^  ^}^  ^'?^^  ""^  ^^  ^  s^^gle  sentence 
It  1  had  formed  any  views  as  to  my  future 
career.  In  a  postscript  she  added,  "  Would 
you  like  to  go  to  Oxford  ?  " 

I  remember  my  answer,  or  rather  my 
answers,  for  I  wrote  many  before  I  could 
decide  on  one.  I  wrote  letters  of  indignant 
remonstrance,  of  pathetic  appeal ;  I  wrote 
sarcastic  letters,  indifferent  letters.  It  was 
at  a  time  when  my  feehng  of  isolation  was  very 
LTi^f.  J  f.'^y  friends  and  companions 
had  left  school  in  the  usual  course  of  events 
and  yet  I  remained  alone  and  without  a  word 

of  l''^K°/i^'%*^^^^*  ^^^  *°  become 
of  me     The  letter  I  finally  despatched  was 

as  curt  as  the  one  I  had  received,  and  couched 
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in   very   nearly   the   same   phraseology, 
wrote : — 


"  Madame,— I  have  formed  no  views  as  to 
my  future  career. 

Yours  truly, 

Oswald  Chapman. 
P.S.— I  should  hke  to  go  to  Oxford." 

Three  months  passed  without  anything 
further  happening.  One  day,  at  the  end  of 
this  period,  the  Head-master  sent  for  me  and 
told  me  I  was  to  return  to  England  at  once. 

"Where   am   I   to   go?"    I   asked  with 
curiosity. 
He  referred  to  a  letter  on  his  desk. 
"  Your  name  at  the  great  Oxford  University 
has  been  entered,"   he  replied  in  EngUsh, 
which  he  spoke  without  fluency. 
"  Do  I  go  straight  there  ?  " 
"  Ah,  no.    It  is  to  192,  Linco\i's-Inn-Fields, 
in  London,  that  you  must  go." 

"  Is  that  where  the  Duchess  of  Pendleton 
Uves  ?  " 

He  shook  his  head.  "There  resides  her 
man  of  business,  her  soUcitor  and  commis- 
sioner for  oaths." 

I  parted  from  Heidelberg  with  little  regret. 
Though  my  time  there  had  been  in  a  sense 
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happy  enough,  I  had  outgrown  school  Ufe. 
It  was  with  a  feeUng  of  relief  I  started  for 
my  native  land. 

I  remember  vividly  my  arrival  in  London, 
late  in  the  night.  Putting  all  my  belongings 
mto  a  'our-wheel  cab,  I  directed  the  driver 
to  take  me  to  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields.  Of 
course,!  found  the  solicitor's  office  dark  and 
desolate.  I  cannot  recall  my  interview  with 
the  caretaker,  whom  I  routed  out  of  bed, 
without  amusement.  Her  ridiculous  night- 
cap, and  the  policeman  who  stood  and 
listened,  but  never  spoke,  are  before  me  as  I 
write.  The  woman  was  indignant  at  being 
disturbed,  astounded  that  I  should  beUeve 
her  employer  was  to  be  found  at  that  hour 
on  his  business  premises,  and  aghast  at  my 
helpless  suggestion  that  she  should  find 
house  room  for  me.  And  I,  a  stranger  in  a 
strange  city,  and  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
world  and  its  ways,  felt  as  if  I  was  the  victim 
of  some  cruel  practical  joke. 

"  Where  shall  I  go  ?  "  I  asked  the  police- 
man distractedly;  who  shook  his  head 
gloomily,  but  answered  never  a  word. 

"  I'm  catching  my  death,"  lamented  the 
caretaker. 

"  Why  don't  you  go  to  a  hotel  ?  "  bawled 
the  cabman  from  the  box  of  his  cab.  I  had 
not  thought  of  that. 
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I  plunged  back  into  the  cab.  "To  a 
hotel !  "  I  cried.  As  the  cab  moved  off  I 
put  my  head  out  of  the  window  "  It's  a 
beastly  shame !  "  I  shouted  to  the  poUce- 
man.  '^ 

The  next  morning  I  was  again  at  192  Lin- 
coln's-Inn-Fields,    and    saw     Mr.     Parsons 
her  Grace's  soUcitor.  ' 

"I    understand     you     caUed     here    last 
night,    he  said  smiUng,  as  we  shook  hands. 
I  thought  I  had  to,"  I  answered. 
"  My  mistake,"  he  said.     "  I  should  have 
explained  more  fully  in  my  letter.    But  I 
thought  you  would  have  understood." 
"  I  never  saw  your  letter." 
''Well,   well."    And  he  put   the  matter 
aside  with  a    wave    of    his    hand.    "The 
Duchess  has  entered  your  name  at  Oxford 
She    wishes    you    to    go    up    as    soon   as 
possible. 
"  Very  well,"  I  assented. 
"  All  business  matters,"  he  went  on,  "  will 
pass  through  my  hands.    It  is  her  Grace's 
wisn  that  you  should  not  approach  her  on 
monetary  matters." 

I  flushed  angrily.  "  I  have  no  desire  to 
approach  her  Grace  on  any  matter  what- 
ever." 

My  tone  made  him  wrinkle  his  brow. 

"  I  suppose  you  reaUze,"  he  said  frigidlv 
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"that    you    are    entirely   dependeni    upon 
*J^^^^^^  of  Pendleton'3 "    He  stopped 

"  On  her  bounty,  you  were  about  to  say  ?  " 
I  returned  with  bitterness.  "Yes,  I  know 
tnat. 

He  seemed  annoyed  with  me.  "  In  such 
circumstances,"  he  remarked,  "a  Uttle 
gratitude  would  not  be  out  of  place." 

"  I  am  grateful,"  I  repUed  defiantly.  "No 
lam  not.  Why  should  I  pretend  I  am  ? 
Why  does  she  treat  me  so  coldly  ?  If  she 
looks  upon  me  as  an  encumbrance,  why 
didn  t  she  leave  me  where  she  found  me  to 
worry  out  my  own  future  as  best  I  could  ?  " 
u  ^®  ^^^^^^^^  me  with  a  good  deal  of  severity 
The  Duchess,"  he  said,  "  takes  an  interest 
in  your  welfare,  and  wishes  to  help  you." 

"But   she   doesn't   wish   to   see   me"    I 
replied,  resentfully. 

Why  should  she  wish  to  see  you  ?  " 
^y  indeed  ?  "  I  answered, 
ixe  rose  and  stood  with  his  back  to  the 
fireplace.    "  You  ma^,  take  it  from  me  that 
you  are  a  distant  connection  of  the  Duchess 
I  cannot  tell  you  more." 

"I  know   more,"    I    said   bitterly       "i 
know  my  father  was  her  son,  and  that  he  did 
not  marry  my  mother." 
"  You  know  that .?  "  he  asked  quickly. 
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"I  overheard  a  conversation  between  mv 
mother  and  the  Duchess,  years  ago.  As  a 
child  I  did  not  fuUy  understand.  But  of 
course,  I  inderstand  now."  ' 

"  I  hope  you  have  not  mentioned  this  to 
anyone" 

"Of  course  not.  My  own  knowledge  is 
shame  enough.  It  will  not  lessen  it  to 
tell  others." 

''TeU  no  one,"   he  said  kindly  enough. 

Ihe  fault  IS  not  yours,  but  the  world  does 
not  discriminate." 

I  was  silent  for  a  moment.  "You 
cannot  understand,"  I  began  again,  "how 
galling  It  IS  to  have  money  flung  to  you 
from  an  unseen  aand.  No,  I  cannot  be 
grateful." 

^    "You  would  rather,"   said  Mr.  Parsons, 
have  been  left  with  your  mother's  people, 
to  have  been  brought  up  on  their  level  ?  " 
I  did  not  answer. 

"The  Duchess,"  he  went  on,  "promised 
your  mother  to  give  you  a  gentleman's  edu- 
cation. I  am  sorry  you  resent  her  efforts  to 
carry  out  her  promise." 

"  But  I  don't !  "  I  cried.  "  I  assure  you 
I  am  grateful." 

"  You  said  a  moment  ago  you  were  not  " 
"  Neither  I  am.    Oh,  I  don't  know  what 
I  mean." 
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"  It  WOT  M  be  as  well  yi  you  were  to  con- 
sider your  meaning  more  carefully  before  you 
attempt  to  express  it  in  words."  His  cold, 
lawyer-like  tone  had  a  sobering  effect. 

"  I  think  I  could  explain  in  German,"  I 
said  sadly.  "But  after  all,  perhaps  you 
wouldn't  understand." 

"  I  should  certainly  not  understand  if  you 
explained  in  German." 
^  "  Don't  you  see,"  I  went  on  desperately, 
"  that  the  present  position  is  hardly  con- 
sistent with  my  self-respect  ?  " 

"  No,  I  don't  see  that." 

"  I  can't  bear,"  I  cried  vehemently,  "  to 
be  an  unwelcome  hanger-on  of  a  ducal 
family.  I  want  to  manage  for  myself.  I 
am  ashamed  to  accept  any  one's  bounty." 

"I  see  no  reason  why  you  should  accept 
it  if  you  don't  want  to." 

"  But  how  otherwise  can  I  Hve  ?  " 

"  That,  of  course,  will  be  a  point  for  your 
consideration." 

"I  don't  know  what  I  ought  to  do,"  I 
cried. 

He  smiled  in  a  restrained  way.  "  I  think 
I  understand  you,"  he  said,  not  unkindly. 
"  On  the  one  hand,  you  have  a  feeling  of  pride 
which  makes  you  desire  to  decUne  her  Grace's 
aid." 

"  True." 
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Ynn^n  *^!  "^f^f  ^^""^^  y°"  ^^^«  ambitions. 
You  do  not  wish  to  return  to  that  class  for 
which  your  education  has  unfitted  you  " 
That  is  so." 

"  ^*  ^®^™?  to  me,"  he  said  judiciaUy,  "  that 
you  must  either  pocket  your  pride-as  you 
have  done  for  nearly  nine  years^r  you  must 
act  the  part  of  a  hero  of  romance  f  " 
*'  And  what  would  you  advise  ?  " 
"The  former  course,  assuredly.  The 
world  has  no  use  for  heroes  of  romance  " 

Ja  ^'f^^*  ''T  ^''  ^°'^'-     "  I  ^sh,"  I 
said,     I  was  either  more  or  less  of  a  hero  " 

He  smiled  grimly.  "  I  think  you  are  well 
enough  as  you  are.  To  my  mind  it  is  enough 
to  be  an  honest  man."  ^ 

"But  why,"  I  asked,  running  off  at  a  tan- 
gent, cannot  the  Duchess  treat  me  with  a 
little  human  kmdness  ?  Is  she  afraid  I  shall 
sponge  on  her  ?  "  "^^ 

;;  She  does  not  fear  that,"  he  answered, 
shejust-!!^*?''^"''^"^'"'*'^'    Why  couldn't 

He  interrupted  me  a  little  impatiently. 

You  cannot  expect  her  Grace  to  receive 
with  effusion  the  child  bom  of  an  irregular 
connection  between  her  son  and  her  servant  " 

Math  the  Duchess,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  outside  worid,  came  home  to  me     "  I 
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suppose  not,"  I  repUed,  with  a  sudden  depres- 
sion. 

"She  feels  she  has  a  duty  towards  you, 
to  educate  and  maintain  you  till  you  are 
able  to  provide  for  yourself.  She  does  not 
deem  that  it  goes  further." 

"  It  shall  not  go  further,"  I  declared  reso- 
lutely. 

"  She  has  instructed  me  to  pay  you  three 
hundred  pounds  per  annum  for  the  next  five 
years,  and  each  year  afterwards  fifty  pounds 
less.  In  eleven  years  her  aid  will  entirely 
cease.  By  that  time  she  thinks  you  should 
be  in  a  position  to  earn  your  own  living." 

"  Her  offer  is  very  generous,"  I  said.  "  My 
only  hope  is  that  long  before  then  I  shaU  be 
in  a  position  to  dispense  with  her  help." 

"  I  trust  you  may." 

I  rose.  "  Good-day,  Mr.  Parsons,"  I  said, 
"  and  many  thanks  for  your  advice." 

He  proffered  his  hand,  which  I  took. 

"  You  will  leave  for  Oxford  on  Wednesday, 
will  you  not  ?  " 

I  assented. 

"  In  the  meantime,"  he  went  on  with  some 
hesitation,  "  it  is  clearly  understood  vou  will 
not—"  ^ 

"  Will  not  what  ?  " 

"  The  Duchess  is  seldom  at  home,"  he  said 
meaningly. 
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I  seized  my  hat  with  sudden  anger.  "  You 
may  take  it  for  certain  that  I  will  not 
importune  her  Grace's  footmen,"  I  said 
haughtily,  and  went  away  with  my  chin  high 
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THE    COUNT 

1WENT  up  to  Oxford,  and  I  remained 
there  for  the  following  three  years. 
My  career  at  the  University  does  not  require 
many  words.  I  took  a  respectable  degree, 
and  did  not  run  into  debt.  The  only  dis- 
tinction which  I  carf  claim  is  that  in  my  last 
year  I  played  for  Oxford  against  Cambridge. 
I  would  not  mention  this  if  the  fact  had  not 
had  a  bearing  on  my  after  hfe. 

It  was  a  few  days  after  the  'Varsity  match 
at  Lord's  that  I  received,  enclosed  in  a  note 
from  Mr.  Parsons,  a  letter  from  the  Duchess 
asking  me  to  call.  It  was  a  brief  note, 
almost  curt,  beginning  "  Dear  Oswald,"  and 
ending  "Yours  truly,"  as  in  her  previous 
communications.  I  did  not  reply  to  it,  but 
at  the  hour  named  I  presented  myself  at  her 
town  house. 

I    was    faint-hearted   when    the    footi-.an 
showed  me  into  the  immense  drawing-room, 
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«nd  my  nervousness  increased  each  minute  I 
had  to  wait  Vyi.en  at  length  the  doo~ed 
and  I  saw  the  Duchess's  massive  form  STthe 
doorway.  I  puUed  myself  together  resotoely 
detennmmg  to  hide  my  tremors.  She  stSd 
with  her  hand  on  the  knob  for  a  few  seconT 
regardmg  me  sUently.  It  seemed  tHe  a 
long  tune  before  she  spoke.  "  me  a 

"  Well,  Oswald,  how  are  you  ?  "  she  said 
she  h"^'  ''°:'y}°^^  -".and  wht  cS 

«ace.     She  had  not  altered  much  :  her  hJr 
was  whiter  than  in  my  recoUection  of  her  a^ 

mv  wf  '^''''P^.^ '""'  ^'°»t«'-    Sh  'hew 
my  hand  for  some  time. 

JaIZ^'M^^""^  "^^  y°"^  ^^^^^^r  she 

s^  an.    ?f '  "'^^  ^  ^  ''''^"^   *he  tears 
sprang  to  her  eyes.     "  You  are  surprised 

for  yC?"''"  '''  "'"*  °"'  "  *^^*  ^  ^-^  -nt 

c  J  ^"^  ^i^^*"  surprised,"  I  admitted. 

thingVdo  •' '  '""^^-  "  '*  "^^  ^  ^-"sh 
;;  Why  ?  "  I  asked. 

"It  may  raise  expectations  in  your  mind 
that  I  cannot  fulfil." 

I  bit  my  hps.  "  I  expect  nothing  from 
your  Grace.  You  have"^  been  suffidentiy 
generous  ah-eady."  "^^cnuy 

"  I  have  done  aU  that  duty  required,"  she 
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answered   in   a   matter-of-fact    tone.     "It 
would  have  been  wiser  not  to  have  sent  for 

*' Maiy,then,  did  you  ask  me  to  caU  ?  "  I 
said  abruptly.  * 

onl'  ^^.^*j"?^"t-P"re  sentiment/'  she  rapped 
out.  I  have  fought  against  it  all  my  £, 
and  now  that  I  have  become  an  old  womai^ 
It  IS  too  strong  lor  me." 

stiffl^  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^°"'*  ""^^^stand,"  I  said 

;;i  am  content/' I  said,  diving  for  my  hat. 
bit  down,     she  commanded,  and   I   sat 
down.    She   also   seated   herself,   jerking  a 
cushion  from  behind  her.  ^ 

"  Bah  I  "  said  she,  with  contempt  of  Iierself 

or  me   or  the  cushion.    For  some  moments 
we  sat  m  silence. 

"You  have  not  told  me,"  I  said  impa- 
tiently,for  the  situation  was  irksome,  "X 
you  have  sent  for  me."  ^ 

vof  ^'^^!?  "?  ^^'^^^-    "  ^  h^^^  ^^^  for 
J'ou,  Oswald,  because  I  loved  your  father 

He  was  not  a  ^redit  to  me,  but  it  is  he  who  has 
ever  been  in  my  mind  both  day  and  night 
through  aU  these  weary  years.     I  loved  hh^ 
Oswald,  I  loved  your  father." 

She   spoke   with   sudden   emotion,  and   I 
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the  floor,    not    knowing    what    to 


studied 
say. 

"  Of  course,  it  is  sentimentality,"  she  went 
on,  "which  makes  me  think  of  the  dead 
rather  than  the  hving.  I  have  children  and 
grandchildren  in  abundance,  all  aUve  and 
highly  respectable.  Yet  my  son — my  way- 
ward son,  who  died  at  your  age,  Oswald,  is 
always  in  my  thoughts." 

I  continued  my  study  of  the  parqueterie, 
greatly  embarrassed. 

"  I  went  with  some  of  my  grandchildren  to 
a  cricket  match  the  other  day.  Do  you 
think  I  take  an  interest  in  cricket  ?  But 
Oswald  played  it,  and  I  like  to  sit  and  think 
I  see  him  still.  Last  Friday  someone  hit 
the  ball  ahnost  to  my  feet.  An  excited 
young  man,  all  legs  and  arms,  came  tearing 
after  it,  and  for  a  moment  his  face  was  turned 
towards  me.     It  was  my  boy,  Oswald  !  " 

She  stopped  suddenly,  and  wiped  her  eyes 
with  her  handkerchief.  "  Yes,"  she  con- 
tinued, "  it  was  Oswald  come  back,  Oswald 
as  I  knew  him,  as  your  mother  knew  him. 
I  expected  him  to  catch  my  eye  and  smile, 
and  I  think  I  cried  to  him,  but  he  went  on 
with  his  game,  never  thinking  of  his  mother 
sitting  there— his  mother  who  had  loved  him 
so  much,  and  whose  heart  he  had  nearly 
broken." 
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I  felt  I  ought  to  murmur  something  soothing 
but  I  could  think  of  nothing  to  say  I 
began  to  fear  that  age  had  affected  her 
mtellect. 

"Of  course,"  she  went  on  with  sudden 
bnskness,    "I    soon    understood.     I    knew 
without  looking  at  the  card  in  my  hand,  that 
It  was  Oswald's  son  whom  I  had  seen.    I  had 

that*°  ^^^  ^^""^  ""^^  ^  ^  ^^^^^''  *°  ^^^^ 
"  My  name  ?  "  I  exclaimed  involuntarily. 
"  Yes,"  she  said.     "  You  are  the  image  of 
your  father.    It  may  seem  absurd  that  your 
resemblance  to  one  who  has  been  dead  over 
twenty  years  should  work  a  change  in  my 
mmd.    It  was  my  intention  to  do  my  duty 
by  you,  my  duty  and  perhaps  a  Uttle  over 
But,  Oswald,  aU  that  has  changed.    I  had 
mtended  we  should  never  meet,  but  now  I 
want  to  see  you  often.    I  had  intended  you 
should  fight  your  own  battles,  but  now  I  am 
wilhng  to  fight  them  with  you  and  for  you 
And   aU    this  "-she   spoke    with    sudden 
scorn  —     because  I  am  a  sentimental  old 
woman." 

"  ReaUy,"  I  began,  with  hesitation,  "  I  am 

afraid  I  don't  quite  understand " 

^^  ''  Of  course  you  don't,"  she  made  answer. 

Wor  would  any  other  rational  being.    But 
the  sum  of  it  is  that  I  am  no  longer  actuated 
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merely  by  a  sense  of  duty,  and  it  makes  all 
the  difference." 

"  What  difference  ?  "  I  asked  in  my  con- 
fusion, and  blushed  lest  she  should  fancy  I 
was  thinking  of  its  money  value. 

She  rose  with  an  effort  and  came  to  my 
side,  and  placed  her  heavy  hand  on  my 
shoulder. 

"  Oswald/'  she  said  in  her  deep  voice,  "  for 
your  father's  sake,  I  would  gladly  bear  a 
mother's  part." 

Her  great  weight  seemed  to  be  resting  on  my 
shoulder.  I  struggled  to  my  feet,  half  scared. 
She  put  one  hand  on  each  of  my  shoulders 
and  stared  into  my  eyes  till  I  lost  counten- 
ance. Then  she  enfolded  me  in  her  arms,  kiss- 
ing me  on  the  forehead.  I  stood  Uke  a  block, 
painfully  conscious  that  her  cameo  brooch  wa 
hurting  my  nose,  and  longing  to  escape. 
While  we  stood  thus,  the  door  of  the  room 
opened.  The  Duchess's  hearing  was  perhaps 
not  very  acute,  for  she  remained  with  her  arms 
round  my  neck.  But  I,  sensible  of  the  open  door, 
twisted  my  head  towards  it,  to  see  the  aston- 
ished face  of  a  servant,  and  behind  him  a  Uttle^ 
quaint  old  man,  fumbling  for  his  pince-nez. 

For  some  moments  I  stood  egarding  them 
with  my  neck  awry,  while  the  Duchess  con- 
tinued to  press  me  to  her  bosom.  My  uneasy 
movements  at  length  caused  her  to  relinquish 
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her  hold,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  foot- 
man, prompted  by  the  Uttle  old  gentleman,  an- 
nounced  him  in  a  stentorian  voice — 

"  The  Count  Darasdorf." 

The  Duchess  turned  with  a  start,  and 
her  eyes  flashed  fire  at  the  unfortunate  ser- 
vant. 

"  Did  T  not  tell  you  I  was  engaged  ?  " 
she  began  angrily,  but  recovered  herself 
mstantly.  "  But  you  did  quite  right,  for  I 
am  always  at  home  to  the  Count." 

She  advanced  to  meet  him,  and  he  came 
forward  with  a  mincing,  artificial  gait,  and 
bowed  over  her  hand  with  all  the  airs  of  a 
French  dancing-master. 

"One  word  from  you,"  he  said,  "and  I 
vanish.  I  fear  I  have  chosen  an  inconvenient 
moment." 

^^  "  On    the   contrary,"    said    the    Duchess, 

you   have   chosen   a   peculiarly   fortunate 

moment,  for  I  am  moist  anxious  to  introduce 

you  to "      she  stopped  till  the  door  had 

closed  on  the  servant—"  my  grandson." 

"Ah,  indeed,"  said  he,  and  shook  me 
warmly  by  the  hand.  "  I  already  have  the 
great  honour  of  knowing  your  reverend 
lather." 

I  looked  surprised,and  the  Duchess  frowned. 
'  You  are  making  a  mistake.  Count,"  she 
said  quickly. 
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"  A  thousand  pardons,  but  is  he  not  a  son 
of  the  Bishop  ?  " 

"  No,  no."  She  hesitated  a  moment,  and 
then  turned  to  me  with  a  twinkle  in  her  eye. 
"  The  Bishop  the  Count  speaks  of  is  my  son- 
in-law.  He  married  my  daughter  Cecilia. 
You  remember  Cecilia  ?  " 

Yes,"  I  said,  guessing  she  was  one  of  the 
-nrls  at  whose  beck  and  call  I  used  to  run  in 
t?    iays  of  my  childhood. 

She  turned  to  the  Count.  "This  is  Mr. 
Oswald  Chapman.  He  is  the  son  of  my  boy 
Oswald.  I  do  not  think  you  knew  Oswald. 
He  died  many  years  ago." 

"  I  did  not  know  you  had  a  married  son," 

said  the  Count.     "  I  thought " 

^^  She  made  a  Httle  gesture  of  impatience. 
"I  must  explain  the  circumstances  to  you 
another  time.  Count."  And  then,  as  if  she 
feared  I  might  be  hurt  by  what  had  passed, 
she  slipped  her  aim  through  mine  with  a  pro- 
tecting air.  "  We  were  just  about  to  discuss 
an  important  mattei  about  Oswald's  future. 
He  has  just  left  Oxford,  where  he  greatly 
distinguished  himself.  Did  you  not,  Oswald?  " 

I  smiled  rather  fooUshly. 

"  At  any  rate  at  cricket.  And  now  we  have 
to  settle  what  he  is  to  do.  He  has  spent  many 
years  abroad,  and  can  speak  Gern.-.n  and 
French  Hke  a  native." 
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The  Count  regarded  me  attentively.  "  A 
native  of  where  ?  "  'le  asked. 

"  Like  two  natives,"  amended  the  Duchess. 
"  One  o^  Germany  and  the  other  of  France." 

"  Languages  are  useful  acquisitions/' 
agreed  the  Count.  He  put  his  stick  and 
hat  on  a  chair  and  looked  at  me  musingly. 

"  It  is  necessary  he  should  work  for  his 
living  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Duchess  with  decision. 

I  think  the  Count  had  surmised  the  facts 
of  the  case,  so  far  as  my  parentage  was  con- 
cerned. The  dissimilarity  of  my  surname 
from  the  family  name  of  my  father  must  have 
occurred  to  him. 

"  And  he  has  formed  no  decision  as  to  his 
future  vocation  ?  " 

"  None,"  replied  the  Duchess. 

He  seemed  to  be  turning  something  over  in 
his  mind.  "  It  would  be  strange,  wouldn't 
it.  Duchess,  if  I  could  make  him  an  offer  of 
QTLvploymeni  ? " 

"  It  would  be  very  welcome,"  said  the 
Duchess. 

"  And  yet  I  do  not  know " 

"  What  is  it  you  do  not  know  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  I  have  spoken  too  hastily.    It  is 

a  secretary  I  -equire,  one  who  can  help  me 

in  the   delicate  matter   which   has  brought 

me  to  England.      On  the  one  hand,  your  — 
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your  young  friend  may  disdain  my  modest 
proposals." 

"  He  wiU  disdain  nothing,"  responded  the 
Duchess. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  my  assistant  require- 
certain  quaUties  which  I  have  no  means 
of  judging  if  Mr.  Chapman  possesses.  You 
and  I,  Duchess,  must  discuss  the  matter 
together." 

I  took  this  as  a  hint  and  rose.  The  Duchess 
held  out  her  hand,  and  I  took  it.  Then  as  if 
by  a  sudden  impulse,  she  drew  me  towards  her 
and  kissed  me  again. 

"  Good  bye,  my  dear  boy,"  she  said,  and  I 
was  touched  by  the  emotion  in  her  voice 

I  shook  hands  with  the  Count,  and  was 
making  my  way  to  the  door  when  she  spoke 

Oswald,"  she  said,  "  I  go  down  to  Pendle- 
ton Castle  on  Monday.     I  should  like  you 
to  visit  me  there  for  a  few  days." 
I  thanked  her. 

"  I  WiU  write  you  as  to  this."  She  glanced 
towards  the  Count.  "  Perhaps  the  Count  may 
be  there,  and  if  so " 

"I  may  find  a  secretary,"  said  the  Count 
smihng. 
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CHAPTER    IV 

PENDLETON  CASTLE  AGAIN 

A    FEW  days  later  I  received  a  note  from 
■^  *"    the  Duchess  desiring  me  to  be  at  Pen- 
dleton Castle  on  the  following  Thursday,  and 
giving  me  the  hour  of  the  train  by  which  she 
wished  me  to  arrive.    It  was  a  cordial  little 
note,   beginning   "My  dearest   Oswald"     I 
spent  a   sleepless   night  before   I   penned  a 
reply.    I  had  every  intention  of  accepting 
her  invitation,  but  I  could  not  make  up  my 
mind  how  to  commence  the  letter.    To  begin 
coldly  "Madame,"  or  "Dear  Madame,"  to 
a   Duchess   and   a   grandmother   who    had 
sigmfied   her   relationship   by   hugging  and 
kissing  me,   seemed   to  my  sensitive  mind 
altogether    inadequate.    To     write     "Dear 
Grandmother,"  was  too  rapid  a  coming  on 

Your  Grace  "  or  "  My  dear  Duchess  "  were 
both  expressions  which  did  not  commend 
liiemselves.  It  is  little  difficulties  like  these 
that  cause  perplexity  to  youth. 
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However,  I  wrote  the  letter  of  acceptance 
and  posted  it,  and  when  the  day  arrived,  I 
nearly  lost  my  train  from  indecision  as  to  the 
class  by  which  to  travel.  The  Duchess  made 
me  an  allowance— not  a  large  one,  as  the 
reader  knows.  Would  she  think  me  unduly 
extravagant  if  I  travelled  first-class  ?  If  I 
travelled  third,  would  not  her  Grace's  flunkeys 
despise  me?  I  remember  I  finally  com- 
promised the  matter  by  travelling  first-class 
with  a  third-class  ticket,  and  passed  the 
journey  in  an  agony  of  apprehension  lest  the 
authorities  should  detect  the  fraud  and 
arrest  me— a  deplorable  commencement  to  a 
first  visit  to  a  Duchess. 

When  the  train  drew  up  at  the  Httle  station 
of  Pendleton,  the  first  figure  I  saw  on  the 
platform  was  that  of  the  Duchess.  I  opened 
the  door,  and  a  footman  sprang  in  and  collected 
my  baggage.  I  was  glad  I  was  not  in  a  third- 
class  carriage.  The  Duchess  shook  me  by  the 
hand,  for  which  I  was  grateful,  fearing  an 
embrace.  She  led  the  way  to  her  carriage 
and  I  followed,  the  station-master  personally 
conducting  us.  I  was  not  asked  for  my 
ticket,  for  which  I  had  a  third  cause  for  grati- 
tude. 

"  It  was  kind  of  you  to  come  to  the  station," 
I  said,  when  we  were  ensconced  in  the  car- 
riage. 
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"  I  wanted  to  see  you  before  we  got  to  the 
house,"  she  said  "  I  was  particularly  anxious 
you  shouldn't  say  anything  silly." 

She  really  had  the  knack  of  being  rude. 

"  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  being  silly,"  I 
rephed  with  hauteur. 

She  gave  me  a  quick  look.  "  You'll  ^et 
used  to  my  ways  by  and  by.  But,  seriously, 
I  wanted  to  warn  you  not  to  allude  to  your 
connection  with  our  family." 

"  I  am  not  likely  to  brag  of  the  relation- 
ship," I  said  a  little  bitterly. 

She  patted  my  hand  soothingly.  "  There, 
there,  my  dear  boy,  we'll  not  mention  the 
matter  again.  Of  course,  I  have  had  to 
explain  the  facts  to  the  Count " 

"  I  hardly  see  the  necessity." 

"  My  dear  Oswald,  I  really  cannot  embrace 
strange  young  men  without  a  word  of  explana- 
tion. As  it  has  turned  out,  it  was  singularly 
lucky  the  Count  appeared  at  that  awkward 
moment.  I  feel  sure  he  will  accept  you  as 
his  secretary,  provided,  of  course,  you  don't 
betray  too  obvious  signs  of  incapacity." 

"  I  must  try  not  to  reveal  my  mental 
defects  u.itil  the  contract  is  signed,"  I  said 
moodily. 

"  It  will  be  the  making  of  you,  Oswald," 
said  the  Duchess  fondly.  "It  is  a  most 
fortunate   opening." 
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"  Who  is  the  Count  ?  "  I  asked. 

T  fu""  s^'pe  "foments she  did  not  answer, and 

I  thought  she  had  not  heard  the  question. 

^^  The  Count  Damsdorf,"  she  said  at  length 
IS  quite  a  great  man  on  a  minor  scale.    He 

IS  the  chief  minister  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Saxe-Cassel.  When  I  was  young  and  very 
foolish,  he  was  young  and  very  wise,  and  we 
became  fast  friends.  We  have  been  friends 
ever  since.  He  is  now  an  old  man,  and  I  am 
an  old  woman,  and  our  friendship  will  last  to 
the  end." 

fh Jr!^?  ^'""'^  ^^^""'^  "^y  ^y^^  *h^  fig"^^  of 
the  httle  smirkmg  dancing  master,  a  strange 

contrast  to  the  majestic  Duchess,and  I  thought 
It  a  strange  conjunction. 

"  You  will  never  come  across  a  more  saga- 
cious   man    than    Count    Darnsdorf   in    all 
your  journey  through  life,"  she  went  on.     "  If 
Providence  had  given  him  a  larger  sphere 
his  name  would  have  been  a  household  word' 
As  It  is,  hereditary  ties  have  chained  him  to 
the  side  of  a  petty  Grand  Duke,  and  the 
Counts  hfe  has  been  spent  in  directing  and 
controlhng  a  duchy,  the  name  of  which  you 
have  probably  never  before  heard." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  have,"  I  answered.  "You 
forget  Ihved  in  Germany  for  six  years.  The 
Grand^Duke  of  Saxe-Cassel  is  reputed  to  be 
tne  wealthiest  man  in  Germany." 
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She  nodded  quickly.  "It  is  the  Count 
who  has  given  him  his  wealth.  The  Duke 
was  comparatively  a  poor  man  thirty  years 
ago.  All  the  great  manufactures  that  have 
sprung  up  in  Cassel  originated  in  the  Count's 
brain.  It  is  strange  that  an  unbroken  line 
of  aristocrats  should  evolve  a  shrewd 
commercial  business  man,  and  stranger 
still,  one  wiUing  to  devote  his  faculties  unsel- 
fishly to  the  service  of  his  master." 

"Of  course,  I  know  what  an  important 
iuchy  Saxe-Cassel  is.  The  Duke  is  an 
invalid,  isn't  he  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Wisely  enough,  he  has  entnisted 
the  reins  of  government  unreservedly  to  the 
Count,  and  it  is  of  little  consequence  to  the 
State  whether  the  Duke  is  well  or  ill." 

"  Is  the  Count  staying  at  the  Castle  ?  "  I 
asked. 

"  He  came  a  few  days  ago.  That  is  why 
I  sent  for  you.  He  said  he  would  be  glad  to 
see  you  again.  I  think  I  am  entitled  to 
mfer  from  this  that  he  has  decided  to  take 
you  into  his  employment." 

It  seemed  a  somewhat  slight  foundation 
on  which  to  build,  and  perhaps  my  face  fell. 

"  You  must  not  be  disappointed  if  I  am 
mistaken,"  she  said,  "  or  if  he  changes  his 
mind.  I  don't  know  what  has  brought  him 
to  England,  unless  it  is  his  usual  errand." 
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"  What  is  that  ?  " 

She  laughed.  "  He  usuaUy  comes  when 
he  wants  to  extract  money  from  the  pocket 
of  the  British  investor.  You  haven't  any 
money  to  invest,  have  you,  Oswald  ?  " 

"No,"  I  said,  rather  vexed  at  the  irony 
of  the  question.  -^ 

"  The  Count  usuaUy  tells  me  when  he  has 

^  ^^  n^'"^  *°  °^^'''"  ^^^''^^^  *he  Duchess. 
WeU,     said  I  disinterestedly,  "I  hope 
he  has  a  good  thing  this  time." 

The  Duchess  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "  The 
Count  does  not  hold  a  brief  for  the  British 
capitalist.  But  you  may  be  sure  he  has  the 
interest  of  the  duchy  at  heart." 

"  Do  you  think  I  shall  have  to  go  to  Ger- 
many ?  "  I  asked. 

"  I  suppose  so.  I  rather  hope  he  will  take 
you  out  of  England.  You  have  a  most 
inconvenient  resemblance  to  some  of  our 
family  portraits." 

"  I  am  quite  willing  to  leave  England  "  I 

answered,  a  little  hurt  at  her  desire  to  be  rid 

of  me.     I  was  young  and  absurdly  sensitive. 

1  here  IS  no  one   I  care  for  here-except 

yourself,  'I  added  with  sudden  poHteness. 

She  smiled.    "  You  are  not  in  love  with 
any  one  m  England  then  ?  " 

"I  am  not  in  love  with  any  one,"  I  said 
flushmg,  for  I  was  at  that   susceptible  age 
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when  most  women  are  fit  objects  of  adora- 
tion.   "  Not— not  at  the  moment." 

She  looked  at  me  kindly.  "  We  must  try 
and  find  you  a  ni<  e  little  wife  later  on." 

"  Oh,  pray  don't  trouble,"  I  replied  bash- 
fully. 

"  Ah,  well,  perhaps  you  are  still  too  young. 
Don't  fall  in  love  with  the  Princess  Isa  " 
"  Who  is  she  ?  " 

"The  Grand  Duke's  only  daughter.  By 
the  way,  I  understand  her  marriage  is  fixed 
for  this  month,  so  there  wiU  be  no  danger  in 
that  quarter." 

The  carriage  had  entered  the  Avenue,  and  I 
put  my  head  to  the  window.    With  pain- 
fully mixed  feelings,  I  saw  again  the  little 
cottage  m  which  my  mother  and  I  had  lived. 
I  realized  with  surprise  how  vivid  my  recol- 
lections were.    I  knew  where  the  little  path- 
way went  which  ran  through  the  eLus  •  I 
knew  where   the    ducks,  waddling    through 
the  grass,  found  water ;   every  little  detail 
came  back  to  me  distinctly.    I  felt  my  cheeks 
bum.  The  Duchess's  eyes  were  on  me,  and  she 
put  out  her  hand  ;  but  I  disregarded  it. 
"  Oswald,  you  are  young  yet." 
I  made  no  answer. 

"  When  you  are  as  old  as  I  am  you  will 
understand  that  most  things  which  men 
value  are  insignificant." 
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I  did  not  catch  her  meaning.  "  What  is 
insignificant  ?  " 

"  The  things  we  caU  rank  and  birth  and 
fortune  The  contempt  or  the  admiration 
of  our  fellows." 

I  roused  myself.  "  I  am  entirely  indifferent 
to  all  these  things." 

She  smiled  in  her  kindly  way.  "  You  are 
fortunate  then.  AU  mv  life  I  have  tried 
to  be  superior  to  them,  but  I  have  never 
succeeded.  I  reahze  their  worthlessness.  but 
am  still  their  slave." 

The  carriage  had  stopped.    I  sprang  out 
and  helped  the  Duchess  to  alight. 
^^  "Welcome  to  Pendleton  Castle,"  she  said. 
Ah,  there  is  the  Count.     Now  do  try  to 
make  a  good  impression." 
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CHAPTER  V 

THE  GRAND  DUKE'S  FAMILY  AFFAIRS 

1WAS  perfectly  ready  and  wiUing  to  im- 
press  the   Count.    As    I    dressed    for 
dinner,  I  considered  what  demeanour  I  should 
adopt  to  this  end,  very  much  as  a  woman 
might  run  her  eye  over  her  wardrobe.    It 
is  probably  quite  common  for  young  men 
to  deUberate  whether  a  gentle  melancholy 
or  a  humorous  vivacity  suits  them  best.     I 
decided  finally  to  be  calm  and  cold,  with 
just  a  slight  tinge  of  cynicism,  varied  by  an 
occasional  flash  of  wit,  reveaUng  a  profound 
insight  into  human  nature.  I  rather  regretted, 
as  I  tied  my  bow,  that  my  face  was  not 
haggard.    A  cheerful  boyish  countenance  and 
a  cynical  manner  did   not  seem  to  go  well 
together.    However,  I  was  resolved  to  show 
the  Count  clearly  that  I  was  a  polished, 
self-possessed  man  of  the  world. 

Unfortunately  for  my  intention,  we  had 
not  long  taken  our  seats  at  the  dinner  table 
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when  I  upset  a  claret  glass  and  flooded  the 
tablecloth  with  wine.  My  self-possession  and 
my  cynicism  alike  vanished  in  blushing 
confusion  and  incoherent  apologies.  The 
Duchess  was  extremely  kind,  and  did  all  she 
could  to  make  me  feel  at  ease,  but  I  had  an 
unpleasant  feeling  that  the  Count  was  watch- 
ing me  with  a  constantly  growing  consterna- 
tion. "  Good  Heavens,  what  an  escape  I  " 
I  imagined  he  was  saying  to  himself.  "  Fancy 
having  this  booby  for  a  secretary  !  " 

We  finished  dinner  at  length.  The  conver- 
sation had  consisted  chiefly  of  reminiscences 
of  people  dead  and  buried  before  I  was  bom. 
Sometimes  when  the  talk  promised  to  grow 
interesting  and  the  details  to  become  human, 
the  Ducjiess  would  wag  her  forefinger 
wamingly. 

"  We  must  not  forget  Oswald  is  present," 
she  would  say.  I  thought  her  conduct 
ungrandmotherly. 

"  I  hope  you  are  not  going  to  send  a  poor 
old  woman  to  solitude,"  she  said,  addressing 
me  directly  when  the  coffee  was  on  the  table 
and  the  servants  had  withdrawn.  "  I  don't 
object  to  your  smoking,  and  I  don't  see  why 
you  should  object  to  my  presence." 

"I  don't,"  I  protested.  "I  hope  you 
won't  go  away.  I  should  much  prefer  you 
to  stay." 
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"  You  are  afraid  the  Count  will  bore  you  ?  " 
she  asked  with  anxiety. 

"  I  don't  mean  anything  of  the  kind,"  I 
cried,  flung  into  confusion. 

The  Count  smiled,  as  he  offered  his  cigar- 
case.  "  I  am  glad  Oswald  has  permitted  you 
to  remain,"  he  said,  "  because  I  want  to  tell 
you  why  I  have  come  to  England." 

"  I  hope  you  will  let  me  have  a  marked 
prospectus,"  observed  the  Duchess. 

"Ah,  no,"  replied  the  Count.  "I  have 
not  thib  time  come  to  gladden  the  British 
speculator.  Alas,  it  is  private  business  of  a 
particularly  difficult  and  unpleasant  kind  " 

The  Duchess  tilted  the  red  shade  of  the 
lamp  so  that  the  light  fell  on  the  Count's 
face. 

"  And  you  are  going  to  tell  Oswald  and 
myself  ?  " 

You,  because  I  want  your  advice  and 
Oswald,  because  I  need  his  aid."  He  re- 
adjusted the  shade,  smiling  at  the  same  time 
towards  the  Duchess. 

"  Oswald  wiU  make  an  excellent  secretary  " 
said  the  Duchess,  without  any  sign  of  em- 
barrassment. "  He  is  very  clever  and  trust- 
worthy." 

"  Oswald  WiU,  I  think,  serve  my  purpose 
exceUently,"  he  acquiesced.  "I  have  no 
doubt  he  is  most— trustworthy." 
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I  wish  he  had  admitted  my  cleverness.  But 
when  one  upsets  claret  and  relapses  into  a 
gloomy  silence,  what  can  one  expect  ? 

"  I  am  so  glad,"  said  the  Duchess.  My 
hand  lay  on  the  table ;  she  covered  it  with 
hers  and  pressed  it  gently. 

"  You  know,  of  course,"  continued  the 
Coimt,  addressing  the  Duchess  but  looking 
at  me,  "  that  the  Grand  Duke  has  two 
children.  The  elder  is  a  girl  of  nineteen  and 
the  younger  a  boy  barely  sixteen.  Perhaps 
you  may  have  noticed  that  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  this  month  the  marriage  of  the  princess 
to  the  Duke  of  Hanau  was  fixed  to  take  place. 
It  would  have  been  a  most  suitable  match." 

"  Except,  possibly,  on  the  score  of  age," 
murmured  the  Duchess. 

The  Count  tapped  the  table  with  some 
impatience,  "  The  Duke  is  in  the  prime  of 
manhood.  He  is  twenty  years  younger  than 
I  am." 

"  You  and  I,  Count,"  remarked  the 
Duchess,  **  were  born  in  the  same  year." 

"  You  prove  the  Duke's  youth,"  said  the 
Count  gallantly. 

The  Duchess  sighed.  "  My  youngest  grand- 
child, on  my  last  birthday,  presented  me  with 
a  pincushion,  on  which  the  figures  seventy 
were  elegantly  traced  in  pins.  She  has  all 
her  mother's  tact." 
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The  Count  pursued  his  subject.  "  In  every 
respect  was  the  marriage  a  desirable  one.  It 
was  projected  at  my  suggestion.  I  wish  there 
was  nothing  I  regret  more." 

'•  WeU  ?  " 

"  The  marriage  has  been  relinquished.  Can 
you  guess  why  ?  " 

"  I  saw  a  paragraph  in  a  newspaper  which 
explained  the  postponement  on  the  ground 
of  the  Princess's  indisposition." 

"  That  is  perfectly  true." 

"  I  hope  her  illness  is  not  serious." 

"  She  is  not  ill — merely  absent." 

The  Duchess  looked  at  the  Count  silently. 
"  You  don't  mean/*  she  said,  after  a  pause, 
"  that  she  has  run  away  ?  " 

"  She  has  left  her  home,"  replied  the  Count, 
"  and  come  to  England." 

"  I  hope,"  said  the  Duchess  bluntly,  "  that 
she  was — unaccompanied." 

"  Her  brother  was  with  her." 

The  Duchess  was  relieved.  "  Ah,  that's 
not  so  bad,"  she  observed.  "  A  brother  is 
always  respectable.  And  so  you  have  come 
over  to  bring  her  back  ?  " 

"  To  find  her,"  the  Count  corrected. 

"  You  don't  know  where  she  is  ?  " 

"  I  can  find  no  trace.  You  see,"  he 
explained,  "I  am  somewhat  handicapped. 
It  is  impossible  to  use  the  customary  agencies. 
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because,  at  all  costs,  a  scandal  must  be 
avoided.  And  England,  although  it  appears 
insignificant  in  size  on  the  map  of  Europe, 
turns  out  to  be  quite  a  large  place  when  one 
is  in  search  of  a  flutter-brained  girl." 

"This  is  extremely  interesting.  Oswald, 
I  hope  you  are  listening  attentively."  The 
hint  was  not  necessary,  for  I  am  sure  my 
ears  and  mouth  were  open. 

"  If  the  Grand  Duke  had  taken  my  advice," 
the  Count  went  on  impressively,  "  this  could 
never  have  happened.  The  Grand  Duke 
thought  fit—"  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  re- 
signedly —  "to  choose  an  EngHsh woman 
for  his  wife,  and  the  result  is  what  you 
see." 

"  The    Grand    Duchess   died    some 
ago,"  remarked  the  Duchess. 

"Ah,  but  she  was  responsible  for  intro- 
ducing British  notions  into  a  German  palace. 
She  sent  her  children  to  English  schools,  and 
she  made  them  speak  your  language  at 
home  and  read  your  books.  Her  husband 
abetted  her.  I  cannot  understand  the 
infatuation  of  some  of  our  royalties  for 
English  methods  and  customs,  unless  it  is  an 
instinctive  reversion  to  barbarism.  It  was 
only  to  be  expected  that  with  her  Enghsh 
ideas  the  girl  should  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  she  was  entitled  to  reject  the  husband 
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She   has  run   away 
marry    just    whom 


be- 
she 


selected  for  her. 
cause  she  can't 
pleased." 

"  Then  there  is  another  man  ?  "  queried 
the  Duchess. 


(( 


(( 


Yes 
Ah. 


>• 


his  legs 


The  Count  had  screwed 
extraordinary  manner.  I  feared  he  would 
end  by  placing  one  foot  on  the  table.  "  Yes, 
there  is  another  man,"  he  said.  "  It  is  here 
the  trouble  begins." 

"  Who  is  he  ? "  the  Duchess  asked 
curiously. 

The  Count  paused  for  a  moment.  "  He 
comes  of  a  respectable  family.  He  is  the 
only  son  of  a  nobleman  who  holds  a 
worthy  position  in  the  Grand  Duchy.  The 
Princess  saw  much  of  him  in  the  days  of  their 

childhood.    But  who  could  have  dreamt ? 

Certainly  I  never  did.    H  only " 

"  I  am  glad,"  said  the  Duchess  composedly, 
"  the  man  is  of  good  birth.  I  think  that 
greatly  mends  the  matter." 

The  Count  grimaced  violently,  and  seemed 
at  a  loss  to  find  words.  "  Noble  birth  does 
not  excuse  a  life  of  shame,"  he  cried.  "  The 
fellow  is  a  blackguard,  a  scoundrel,  a  common 
swindler.  He  was  turned  out  of  the  army 
for  cheating  at  cards.    God  help  his  poor 
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father,  for  the  burden  of  the  son's  iniquities 
IS  heavy  on  him  !  " 

"  You  know  for  certain  she  has  gone  to  this 
man  ?  "  the  Duchess  inquired. 

"  S^e  left  a  note  saying  she  was  going  to 
lingland  to  marry  the  man  she  truly  loved." 
''  But  her  brother  is  with  her  ?  " 
'•  A  lad  of  sixteen !    But  what  will  that 
avail  ?    She  has  talked  him  over,  and  he  no 
doubt  believes  he  is  acting  for  his  sister's 
welfare.    How  can  the  boy  Carl  know  the 
feUow  s    true    character  ?    For  the  father's 
sake,  the  son's  misdeeds  were  hushed  up  and 
he  was  sent  out  of  the  country.    It  would 
have  been  better  if  he  had  suffered  the  penalty 
of  his  cnmes.     It  was  I  who  interceded  for 
him,  anc  '*  is  my  sovereign  who  has  to  bear 
the  consequences  of  my  folly."    He  covered 
his  eyes  with  his  hands. 

.u"  Yp",^^  it  ^or  the  poor  father's  sake  " 
the  Duchess  said  softly.  "You  have  no 
cause  to  blame  yourself." 
T  J^^  .^°^"t  groaned.  "  Yes,  you  are  right. 
I  did  it  solely  for  the  father's  sake.  'Hiat 
makes  it  all  the  more  hard  to  bear." 

"  I  wonder,"  said  the  Duchess,  "who  the 
man  is  ? " 

The  Count  did  not  seem  to  have  heard  her  • 
at  any  rate,  if  he  did,  he  chose  to  ignore  the 
question.    "  Oswald  and  I  have  a  difficult 
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task  before  us,"  he  said.  "  It  is  to  find  the 
unhappy  girl  and  to  convey  her  back  to  her 
bereaved  father.  But  we  have  another  duty, 
which  is  even  more  delicate  ;  it  is  to  prevent 
even  a  breath  of  scandal  from  tarnishing  the 
Princess's  name." 

"  You  are  a  good  man,"  said  the  Duchess 
gently,  patting  the  arm  of  the  Count  with  a 
caressing  motion.  He  drew  himself  away 
quickly. 

"  Madam,"  he  said  fiercely,  "  if  the  Princess 
Isa  was  dying  in  agony  and  I  could  save  her 
by  bending  my  little  finger,  do  you  know  what 
I  should  do  ?  " 

"  Bend  your  little  finger,  I  suppose,"  said 
the  Duchess. 

"  No,  madam,"  he  cried.  "  I  would 
humbly  return  thanks  to  Heaven,  and  hasten 
to  give  orders  for  a  funeral  befitting  her  ex- 
alted rank." 

"  Tut,  tut,"  said  the  Duchess. 

After  this  outburst  the  Count's  wrath  passed 
as  quickly  as  it  had  come.  "  Oswald  and  I 
must  leave  for  town  to-morrow.  Every  day 
is  of  vital  importance.  She  has  been  in 
England  o'tr  three  weeks,  and  yet  I  cannot 
trace  her.  I'o-morrow  I  shall  send  Oswald 
to  find  her  address." 

"  She  has  been  in  England  three  weeks  1  " 
repeated  the  Duchess.  "  Why,  bless  the 
man,  she's  sure  to  be  already  married." 
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The  Count  shook  iiis  head.  "Ah,  no, 
evr  y  movement  of  her  lover  is  known  to  me. 
He  is  closely  watched  by  my  detectives.  I 
had  hoped  to  discover  her  whereabouts  from 
his  movements,  but  so  far  he  has  made  no 
attempt  to  join  her."  He  turned  to  me. 
"  Now,  Oswald,  we  have  a  difficult  and  even 
dangerous  task  before  us.    I   trust " 

"  Dangerous  ?  "  interrupted  the  Duchess 
suddenly.     "  In  what  way  is  it  dangerous  ?  " 

"  The  man  is  a  dtsperate  character,  and 
would  not  hesitate  even  to  commit  a  murder 
if  it  would  help  him." 

'*  A  murder  !  "  cried  the  Duchess. 

"  Oswald  must  be  prepared  for  everything," 
said  the  Count,  eyeing  me,  I  thought,  rather 
closely.  "  He  must  give  no  chances  and  take 
no  unnecessary  risks.  To-morrow  I  shall 
send  him  to  find  the  Princess." 

"  And  how  ca  ^  you  expect  him  to  find  her, 
when  you  your  ;lf  have  failed,  with  all  your 
array  of  detectives?"  The  Duchess  had 
become  quite  excited. 

"  I  shall  send  Oswald  to  the  Princess's  lover 
to  demand  the  information,"  said  the  Count 
calmly.  "  It  is  obvious  I  cannot  go  myself. 
If  I  went,  I  should  feel  it  my  duty  to  put  a 
bullet  through  his  head." 

"  And  from  your  description  of  the  man," 
cried  the  Duchess,  "  he  will  not  hesitate  to 
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put  a  bullet  through  your  head,  or  rather 
Oswald's,  for  you  purpose  to  send  the  poor 
lad  to  him." 

"Oswald  is  free  to  decUne  to  enter  my 
employment/'  said  the  Count.  I  detected 
the  shadow  of  a  grim  smile  on  his  face. 
"  Candidly,  I  have  no  use  for  a  young  man 
who  is  easily  frightened." 

The  Duchess  raised  her  hands  with  a 
despairing  gesture.  "  This  is  not  at  all  the 
kind  of    employment  I    desire  for  Oswald. 

Really,  Count,  I  must  protest " 

"  I  am  not  frightened,"  I  interposed  hastily. 
"  And  I  hope,  Count,  you  will  let  me  assist 
you." 

The  Duchess  shook  her  head  decisively. 
"  No,  no.  The  fact  is,"  she  went  on,  "  Oswald 
is  not  quite  experienced  enough  for  this  kind 
of  work.  I  know  he  is  very  clever,  but  it  is 
in  a  different  direction." 

How  rude  she  was !  I  think  even  a 
grandmother  can  go  too  far. 

"  My  abiUties,  however  slight,"  I  said 
stiffly,  "  are  absolutely  at  the  Count's 
disposal." 

He  gave  me  a  glance  of  approval.  The 
Duchess  rose  from  her  chair. 

"  Oswald  is  more  suited  for  a  nice  quiet 
Government  office.  There  is  no  reason  why 
he  should  be  set  to  fighting  swindlers  and 
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rescuing  princesses.    In  fact,  I  won't  have 

The  Count  rose  also,  and  as  the  Duchess 
was  evidently  making  for  the  door,  he  sprang 
to  open  it.  ^ 

"  Do  you  forbid  Oswald  to  help  me  ?  "  he 
psked. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  shortly. 

The  Count  stood  with  his  hand  on  the 
door-knob.  "  Oh,  Duchess,"  he  said,  "  this 
is  nardly  fhe  spirit  of  the  old  days." 

She  looked  at  him  quickly.  The  frown 
faded  from  her  face.  "The  old  days  are 
gone,"  she  said  almost  pleadingly  'and  I 
am  old — old." 

"  But  Oswald  is  young." 

"  He  has  come  back  to  me  from  the  shadows 
of  the  past.  I  cannot  let  him  go  into  da  nger. 
He  vyould  not  come  back  to  me  a  second 
tune. 

The  Count  bowed.  "I  would  die  rather 
than  cause  you  distress,"  he  said,  but  I 
saw  that  he  was  disappointed. 

For  some  minutes  I  had  been  bubbling 
over  with  vexation,  and  now    I    burst    in 

You  have  no  right  to  treat  me  -is  if  I  were 
a  child.  You  left  me  to  myself  xor  twelve 
years,  and  now  you  interfere  to  injure  my 
chances  and— and— I  must  say  I  think " 

She  turned  and  looked  at  me  with  pain  in  her 
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eyes.    "  I  am  acting  in  your  interest,"  she 
said  softly,  "  and  because  I  love  you." 
•'  I  want  to  choose  for  myself,"  I  cried 

stubbornly. 

She  stood  silent,  and  seemed  to  ponder. 
"  I  have  no  right  to  command  your  obedience," 
she  said  at  length.  "  It  is  true  I  neglected 
you  for  many  years.    I  reproach  myself  for 

that." 

"  You  have  nothing  to  reproach  yourself 
for,"  I  died  impulsively.  "  I  am  sorry  I 
spc'ke  Uke  that.  I  only  wanted  to  say  that 
every  man  ought  to  be  allowed  to  decide  for 

himself." 

"  Every  man  1  "  she  repea  d,  and  smiled 
suddenly'  "Ah,  yes,  Oswald,  you  must 
forgive  me  forgetting  that  your  are  no  longer 
a  child.  If  I  forgt  i  again,  remind  me  again, 
but  gently,  for  I  am  an  old  woman." 

•'  I  am  full  of  rep  et,"  said  the  Count, 
"  that  I  havt  unwit*  ngly  Cb-used  this  con- 
troversy. I  a- sure  >  m  I  can  most  readily 
find  aiiOthei  assistant." 

"  No,  no  ^aid  the  Duchess,  "  I  have  been 
in  the  ^  ro  ^g.  I  am  old  and  full  of  fears ; 
Oswald  s  young  and  full  of  courage.    Sc  let 

itbt.  ' 

She  w*^nt  out  of  the  room  veiy  quietly,  and 
altho\igh  I  had  scored  my  point,  I  felt  no 
triumph. 
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The  Count  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  Our 
womenkind  are  aU  the  same.  They  would 
keep  us  always  by  their  side.    But  I  am  to 

niT?*  *  •  7fu  "T^^^  ^'^"^  y^"'-  'serves, 
and  I  tried  the  Duchess's  instead.    Ah,  no 

there  will  be  no  danger.  It  wiU  be  wit  agiins* 
wit  may  be,  but  not  revolver  against 
revolver.  Firearms  have  become  an  ana- 
chronism m  this  virtuous  century.  And  even 
m  the  war  of  wits  you  need  have  no  fear  for 
you  may  be  sure  I  shaU  not  leave  you  to 
yourself."  He  seemed  to  chuckle  softly  at 
the  notion.  "  We  must  take  the  first  oppor- 
tumty  of  reassuring  the  Duchess.  Oh.Vhe 
has  changed  since  the  old  days !  " 
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THE  next  morning  the  Duchess  break- 
fasted in  her  own  room,  and  as  the 
Count  and  myself  were  due  to  start  shortly 
after  eleven,  I  began  to  wonder  whether  I 
should  see  her  before  I  left.  However,  while 
I  was  smoking  a  cigarette  on  the  lawn  she 
appeared  on  the  terrace.    I  went  to  her. 

"  I  am  sorry  you  are  leaving  me  so  soon," 
she  said. 

"  So  am  I,"  I  answered,  still  repenting  my 
churlishness  of  the  evening  before. 

"  You  are  sure  you  have  not  changed  your 
mind?" 

"  Oh,  no,"  I  replied  decidedly,  for  I  did 
not  want  a  repetition  of  last  night's  scene. 

"  Give  me  your  arm,  Oswald;  I  should  Uke 
to  walk  with  you  through  the  flower  gardens. 
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Therehave  been  many  changes  since  you  were 

''  Oh,  ves,"  I  answered  lightly. 
"  Don't  let  yourself  be  tricked  " 
-  Certainly  not/'  I  responded,  indignantly 
She  sighed.     "  How  I  wish  j^ou  could  Jt 
out  of  the  habit  of  turning  red  when  any  !ne 
speaks    to    you.     It    makes    you    seem^ 
extremely  innocent." 

I  was  speechless  with  mortification.  "  I 
trust  I  stammerpd  at  length,  "I  shaU  be 
able  to  show  your  Grace  that  I  am  not  so 
mnocent  as  you  suppose." 

"You  are  a  dear  lad,"  she  rejoined,  "  and 
I  hke  you  all  the  better  for  your  simplicity 
At  the  same  tmie,  I  can't  help  feeling  that 
a  position  m  some  Government  ofi&ce,  where 
Ignorance  of  the  world  doesn't  matter  would 
be  ever  so  much  more  suitable." 

'\^^^ ^^^^^^^te   my   knowledge   of   the 
world."  I  said  stiffly.    "  You  forget  that  I 

ytZ  mr  '"  '''''"'^' '"'  ^  *^^^*y-^^- 

"Are  you  really  so  old  as  that  ?  "  she  said 
with  simulated  surprise.     "  I  had  got  it  into' 
my  head  you  were  only  seventeen." 
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"  I  must  not  lose  my  train,"  I  said,  greatly 
niifled.    "  Good-day,  madam." 

But  she  held  my  arm.  "  Don't  let  us 
quarrel,  Oswald,"  she  said.  "  I  am  only  a 
teasing  old  woman,  who  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  herself.  And  yet  I  am  not  joking  alto- 
gether. You  will  be  brought  into  contact 
with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  and  it 
will  need  all  the  vigilance  of  which  you  are 
capable  to  hold  your  own.  Don't  hesitate 
to  wire  me,  Oswald,  if  you  get  into  trouble. 
I  have  passed  in  my  time  through  so  many 
experiences,  that  I  have  become  qualified  to 
advise  even  an  Oxford  graduate." 

I  thanked  her  briefly,  and  was  even  amused 
that  she  should  see  no  humour  in  her  sug- 
gestion that  I,  the  secretary  of  a  distinguished 
nobleman,  should  wire  to  her,  my  grand- 
mother, when  any  difficulty  arose.  The 
absurdity  of  the  proposition  was  very  apparent 
to  me. 

"  We  are  out  of  sight  of  the  house,  Oswald," 
she  said,  "  so  you  may  kiss  me.  That's  right. 
Now  run  along,  for  the  Count  will  be  getting 
impatient." 

Needless  to  say  I  did  not  run,  but  walked 
away  with  considerable  stateliness.  The 
Count  was  already  in  the  trap  which  was  to 
take  us  to  the  station^  and  I  climbed  in 
alongside  of  him.    As  we  drove  down  the 
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avenue  we  saw  the  Duchess  on  the  terrace 
waving   her   handkerchief,   and    the   Count 
T?^l^  newspaper  in  response. 

Oh,  Oswald,"  he  said,  "  what  a  woman 
she  was  m  her  prime  !  " 
"  Indeed,"  I  answered  pohtely 
"She  had  the  brain  of  a  man,  and  the 
instmct  of  a  woman.    Can  you  imagine  a 
more  potent  combination  ?    She  and  I  are 
old  now  and  the  world  is  for  the  young  but 
we  nave  left  our  mark."     He  feU  into  a  ckeam 
and  spoke  no  more  until   we  reached  the 
station,  though  he  kept  muttering  to  himself 
twitchmg   the   muscles   of   his   mouth   and 
grimacmg  m  the  oddest  way 

h.^i?  ""Tu^'  ''''  *^^  ^^y  *°  London  before 
he  showed  himself  inclined  for  conversation 
Then,  curhng  himself  up  in  an  extremely 
uncomfortable  position,  with  his  rightfoot 
tucked  away  beneath  him  and  his  left  W 
danghng  across  the  middle  arm  of  the  seat 
on  his  side  of  the  carriage,  he  began  to  t^k 
with  great  fluency. 

linZ'!!'*"^  ™y  secretary,"  said  he,   "and 

a  month,  which  is  two  hundred  and  fortv 
poun,b  a  year.     For  so  young  a  man  this  is 

Ik^Tu     T""^  '*•    "^"^^  y°"  "'  honest 
I  know,  for  it  is  pn.ited  in  large  letters  on 
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your  ingenuous  face.    I  have  it  in  my  heart 
to  wish  the  type  was  smaller." 

"  I  can't  help  my  face,"  I  said  gruffly. 

"  That  is  true,"  he  replied.    **  But  though 
honesty  and  stupidity  are  often  allied,  I  do 
not  think  you  are  stupid." 
Thank  you." 

I  did  not  say  you  were  clever,"  he  said 
sharply,  lifting  a  lean  forefinger.  "  Ah,  no, 
that  you  have  to  prove." 

"  I  shall  endeavour  to  do  so." 

"  The  man  we  have  to  encounter  is  far  more 
than  a  match  for  you,"  he  went  on,  with  a 
slight  degree  of  complacency.  "  Yes,  indeed, 
if  you  and  he  were  left  to  each  other,  he 
would  jump  on  you  and  trample  you  and 
knock  the  breath  out  of  you,  until  you  were 
entirely  ignorant  whether  you  were  dead  or 
alive." 

"  Would  he  indeed  ?  "  I  asked,  involuntarily 
clenching  my  fist. 

The  Count  noticed  the  movement  and 
chuckled.  "  Exactly,  you  «  ould  endeavour 
to  protect  yourself  by  hitting  out.  Ah,  but 
what  would  that  avail  when  he  would  do  all 
these  things  without  exhibiting  himself  ?  " 

"  I  don't  quite  see  how  he  is  going  to  jump 
on  me  without  showing  himself,  even  if  he  is 
so  very  clever  ?  "  I  answered,  witheringly. 

"  It  is  all  right,"  said  the  Coimt  soothingly. 
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You  need  not  be  afraid.  I  am  not  so  foolish 
as  to  leave  you  to  him." 

This  did  not  console  me,  and  I  sat  gloomily 
resolving  to  show  the  world  in  general  and  my 
emlpoyer  in  particular  that  I  was  a  match 
for  any  one.  It  is  not  altogether  impossible 
that  it  was  the  Count's  intention  to  incite  me 
to  some  such  resolution. 

The  Count  suddenly  dropped  his  un- 
pleasantly playful  manner,  and,  with  his  eye 
fixed  on  the  rack,  plunged  into  narrative. 
He  traced  with  a  wealth  of  detail,  which  it 
is  not  necessary  to  reproduce  here,  the  family 
history  of  the  Grand  Dukes  of  Saxe-Cassel. 
Then  he  spoke  of  himself,  of  the  growth  of  the 
Grand  Duchy  under  his  fostering  care,  of  the 
dignities  that  had  been  heaped  upon  him. 
He  told  me  of  his  marriage,  of  the  birth  of  an 
only  son,  by  name  Wilhehn,  and  of  the  early 
death  of  his  young  wife. 

Before  he  had  finished,  I  had  begun  to 
regard  him  in  a  different  light,  for  he  had 
suddenly  become  human.  This  little  smirk- 
ing, grimacing  German,  so  like  a  Frenchman 
in  some  ways,  had  a  hfe's  romance.  A 
country-side,  desolated  by  the  ravages  of  war 
and  by  the  inexorable  demand  for  money  and 
men,  had  been  the  unpromising  foundation 
on  which  he  had  built  up  a  flourishing  pro- 
vince.   Where  poverty  had  stalked,  prosperity 
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now  reigned.  Factories  reared  their  mighty 
chimneys  from  battlefields,  and  the  monu- 
ments to  the  fallen  went  to  pave  the  streets 
of  bustling  conmiercial  centres. 

Suddenly  he  began  to  talk  of  his  son,  and 
his  voice  quavered. 

"  Ah,  God,  why  is  he  so  wicked  ?**  he 
cried,  and  thumped  his  chest  and  shook  his 
poor  old  head.  I  saw  the  tears  start ;  but 
he  soon  rubbed  them  away,  and  looked  up  at 
me  sideways,  with  a  gleam  in  his  Uttle  sharp 
eyes.  "  But  how  crafty  he  is !  Ah,  there 
are  few  so  clever  !  " 

Wilhelm,  it  appeared,  was  only  twenty- 
five  years  old.  When  he  was  eighteen  he 
obtained  a  commission  in  the  German  army. 
At  twenty-two  his  energies  took  the  form 
of  spirited  gaming,  which  led  him  to  forge 
his  father's  name  in  order  to  pay  his  debts  of 
honour.  This  the  old  gentleman  forgave  on 
the  ground,  so  he  informed  me,  that  it  was 
"  Wilhelm' s  first  serious  crime."  Unluckily, 
however,  it  was  not  his  last,  for  he  took  to 
swindling  the  young  officers  with  whom  he 
came  into  contact.  The  Grand  Duke  became 
restless,  and  did  not  at  all  regard  it  as  a 
mitigating  circumstance  that  the  fleecing  was 
executed  with  briUiant  precision  and  success, 
and  with  a  wealth  of  resource  which  the 
Count,  I  could  see,  could  hardly  abstain  from 
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admiring.  So  Wilhelm  was  despatched  to 
England,  and  instructions  were  given  to  his 
father's  man  of  business  to  pay  him  a  moderate 
sum  on  the  first  of  every  month. 

"  I  have  cast  him  off,"  said  the  Count,  and 
waved  his  skinny  arms  in  the  air,  "  but  in  my 
heart  of  hearts  I  love  him  dearly.  He  is  my 
only  son.  I  see  myself  reflected  even  in  his 
wickedness ;  yet  there  is  a  difference,  for  I 
have  never  schemed  for  myself." 

It  was  the  Princess  Isa  whom  he  mentioned 
next.    Of  her,  the  Count  seemed  to  have  no 
great    opinion.    He    told    me    candidly    he 
disliked  the  type  of  woman  who  insisted  on 
her  own  way,  and  fought  recklessly  against 
the  shadow   of  constraint.      A  woman,  he 
thought,  should  be  gentle  and  docile,  long- 
suffering  and  obedient,  and  should  find  her 
sufficient    reward   in    man's    approval.    He 
bemoaned  his  failure  to  notice  the  attachment 
the  Princess  had  formed.      She  had  never 
shown  a  sign  of  it,  although  he  admitted  she 
had  opposed  the  projected  marriage  with  the 
Duke  of  Hanau.    The  Count  did  not  go  into 
details,    but  I  gathered  there  had  been  a 
violent  conflict  of  will'  between  him  and  the 
giri. 

"  The  marriage  was  a  desirable  one  in  the 
interest  of  the  duchy,"  he  said.  "  It  was 
my  duty  tc  insist.    She  pretended  to  give 
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wdLy,  and  a  day  was  fi;:ed  for  the  ceremony. 
And  then  she  and  her  brother  suddenly 
fled. 

"  Did  you  try  to  stop  them  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Their  absence  was  noticed  within  an  hour 
of  their  disappearance,  and  yet  we  could  not 
trace  them.  It  was  remarkable.  I  cannot 
understand  it  unless — unless " 

"  Unless  what  ?  " 

"  Unless  Wilhelm's  hand  was  in  it.  That 
would  explain  much." 

"Wilhelm?"  I  exclaimed.  "What  has 
Wilhelm  to  do  with  the  Princess  ?  " 

The    Count    regarded    me    moodily.    "  I 
thought  perhaps  you  would  have  guessed. 
Most  persons  could  not   have  failed   to  do 
so. 

I  brooded  over  all  that  he  had  told  me. 

"  You  haven't  mentioned  the  name  of  the 
man,"  I  said  at  length. 

"  What  man  ?  " 

**  The  Princess's  lover." 

"  His  name  is  Wilhelm." 

"  Your — your  son  ?  "  I  ventured. 

"  Are  you  trying  to  appear  stupid  ?  "  he 
replied.  "  Of  course  it  is  my  son.  That  is 
the  trouble." 

"  Oh  !  "  It  took  me  a  long  time  to  assimi- 
late this  fact.  "  And  you  don't  know  where 
she  is  ?  " 
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"  I  have  already  told  you  so,"  he  answered 
with  irritation. 

"Why  shouldn't  your  son  marry  the 
Princess  if  they  love  one  another  ?  "  I  asked 
bluntly. 

This  unfortunate  remark  had  an  effect  I 
did  not  expect.  The  little  Count  bounced  out 
of  his  seat  Uke  an  india-rubber  ball. 

"  Is  your  insular  ignorance  so  great,"  he 
hissed,  "  that  you  do  not  realize  my  son  is  no 
match  for  the  only  daughter  of  a  reigning 
sovereign  ?  I  would  rather  see  him  dead  at 
my  feet !  " 

I  was  astonished  at  his  vehemence,  which 
struck  me  as  ludicrous.  There  had  be3n  cases, 
in  my  own  knowledge,  in  which  scions  of 
German  duchies  had  married  other  than 
royalties,  and  no  one  seemed  to  mind  very 
much.  It  was  not  till  later  that  I  discovered 
that  the  Count's  religion  was  devotion  to  the 
Grand  Duchy,  and  that  the  Grand  Duke  was 
his  god. 

"  What  we  have  to  do,"  he  explained  when 
he  grew  cabner,  "is  to  prevent  Wilhehn 
marrying  the  Princess.  Of  course,  the  mar- 
nage  would  be  invaUd  in  Germany,  for  she 
cannot  contract  a  legal  union  without  her 
father's  consent.  It  might  be  legal  in  England, 
but  on  that  point  I  am  not  sure.  It  is  a 
question  for  the  lawyers.     Unfortunately,  the 
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Princess  becomes  entitled  to  her  mother's 
fortune  when  she  attains  full  age,  and  Wilhelm 
no  doubt  remembers  that.  At  the  present  time 
she  has  no  money,  and  Wilhelm  has  only  his 
allowance,  which  I  shall  stop.  Our  strength 
lies  in  their  poverty.  Wilhelm  will  probably 
do  anything  for  immediate  funds,  and  my 
view  is  that  the  best  and  quickest  way  out  of 
this  mess  is  to  buy  him  off." 

"  But  if  he  loves  her " 

"  Bah  !  Wilhelm  loves  no  one  but  himself. 
I  beUeve  he  will  do  anything  for  a  few  thou- 
sands. Of  course,  he  will  not  scruple  to  take 
the  bribe  and  then  marry  the  girl.  That  we 
must  prevent." 

"  What  do  you  propose  ?  " 

**  In  the  first  place,  to  find  out  where  the 
girl  is  at  all  costs.  Until  I  can  have  her  under 
my  eye;:,  I  am  consumed  by  anxiety.  If  I 
can  find  her,  I  shall  not  be  long  in  discovering 
means  of  getting  her  back  to  her  home.  Once 
there,  she  will  not  get  away  a  second  time." 

"  But  suppose  they  are  already  married  ?  " 

"  That  is  impossible.  Wilhelm  is  under  the 
strictest  surveillance.  I  am  convinced  the 
Princess  is  not  in  London." 

The  train  was  nearing  its  destination,  and 
the  Count  began  to  collect  his  belongings. 

"  How  are  you  going  to  find  her  address  ?  " 
I  asked. 
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u  _,  J^a*  « to  be  your  business,"  he  answered, 
ihis  afternoon  you  wiU  go  and  see  Mr 

x,?l^?'*  }^^  ^""*°'"  *^^°"gh  whom  I  pay 
Wilhehn  his  allowance." 

"  Do  you  mean  Mr.  Parsons,  of  Lincoln's- 
Inn-Fields  ? " 

"  Yes." 

"  I  know  him."  It  was  !^lrough  him,  as 
the  reader  knows,  I  received  my  own  allow- 
ance. 

"Ah,  indeed.  It  was  the  Duchess  who 
recommended  him  to  me.  He  is  a  most 
trustworthy  man,  and  not  even  a  fool.  A 
clever  solicitor  who  is  not  a  rogue  is  a  gift 
for  which  we  ought  to  return  grateful  thanks 
to  Heaven.  You  wiU  go  to  him  this  after- 
noon and  get  Wilhelm's  present  address.  He 
will  tell  you  if  his  detectives  have  reported 
anything  fresh." 

"  Perhaps  the  detectives  may  have  found 
the  Princess,"  I  suggested  hopefully. 

"  Wilhelm  is  not  a  fool,"  said  the  Count 
sharply.  "They  do  not  even  appear  to 
communicate  by  post.  The  Home  Office 
has  been  kind  enough  to  permit  som  jlight 
supervision  of  his  correspondence.  He  has 
covered  her  traces  with  great  artfulness." 

"And  when  I  have  his  address?" 

"  You  wiU  go  and  see  him.    Offer  him  fifty 
pounds  for  the  Princess's  address.    I  believe 
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he  is  at  his  last  gasp  for  money,  and  he  may 
give  it  out  of  sheer  desperation." 

"  If  he  won't  ?  " 

"  Then  offer  him  a  hundred,  but  not  more, 
without  my  further  instructions.  Do  you 
understand  ?  " 

"I  am  to  give  him  a  hundred  pounds,  if 
necessary " 

"  You  are  not  to  give  him  a  farthing,"  he 
snapped.  "  What  is  to  prevent  him  giving 
you  false  iniJiiiiation  ?  " 

"  Hi,t " 

"  You  wii]  promise  hin"  the  sum." 
"  But  you  have  told  me  Wilhelm  is  no  fool." 
He  looked  at  me  and  chuckled.  "  You 
are  quite  right.  You  can  give  him  your  word 
of  honour  that  you  will  pay  him  if  the  infor- 
mation turns  out  correct.  WilheJm  •  Ul  pro- 
bably accept  the  word  of  hon  )i  ;  man 
with  a  face  like  yours." 

"  Who  will  verify  the  information  ? "  I 
asked,  wincing  at  the  compliment. 

"  I  shall,"  said  the  Count.      "  Let  me  know 
her  address,  an    i  start  for  it  at  once,  though 
it  is  in  the  wilas  of  Arabia." 
"  And  if  it  is  correct  ?  " 
"  Oh,  you  can  refer  him  to  me  for  payment." 
I  pondned  over  this  for  some   minutes. 
"  If  I  cannot  redeem  my  word  of  honour," 
I  said  at  length,  "  I  shall  not  give  it." 
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ronnT*'''  "xu  "°*  ^  ^  scrupulous,"  soid  the 
i^ount.       The  man  is  a  scoundrel." 
But  I  am  not." 
He  smiled  not  ill-naturedly.    "  I  will  write 
you  a  cheque  for  a  hundred  pounds,  or  give 
It  you  m  cash  before  you  caU  on  Wilhelm 
^o  your  mmd  can  be  at  rest." 
"  Very  weU,"  I  answered. 

"  J  i'^u^^  ^"^^  ^"^^'^  ^^  ^^"*  on  warningly, 
I  forbid  you  to  part  with  a  penny  of  it 

tiU  you  receive  a  wire  from  me  that  the 

miormation  is  correct." 
I  considered  this  with  care.     "  But  how 

am  1  CO  be  sure  you  will  wire  ?  " 

vpl^'c^^^i^f  .°"*"^^*-     "You   are   really 
very  smart  but  you  must  not  be  too  smart 

Wilhehn  out  of  a  paltry  sum,  but  having 
regard  to  the  fact  that  I  may  have  to  bargaif 
v^th  him  for  a  bigger  stake-the  reUnquishing 
of  the  Pnncess-you  wiU  see  that  it  wiU  not 
pay  me  to  do  so." 

''  That  seems  so,"  I  admitted. 

"  You  are  more  suspicious  of  me  than  of 
my  son,  said  the  Count.  "  But  you  do  me 
an  injustice.  I  am  the  soul  of  honour.  I 
abandoned  dishonesty  at  an  early  stage  of 
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I  HAD  visited  Mr.  Parsons  more  than 
once  since  my  first  interview  with  him, 
but  it  was  always  with  reluctance  I  went  to 
his  office.  I  never  found  him  otherwise  than 
pleasant,  but  the  clerks  in  the  outer  office 
were  a  great  trial.  I  had  no  doubt  they 
knew  my  history,  and  I  imagined  they  pitied 
or  despised  me  according  to  their  respective 
temperaments.  The  old  white-haired 
managing  clerk,  screened  by  a  partition  from 
the  vulgar  ga^e,  always  left  his  retreat  to 
scan  me  with  a  mild  and  sympathetic  look. 
The  seedy  clerk  who  typed  regarded  me,  I 
thought,  with  a  mournful  interest ;  perhaps 
he,  too,  had  difficulties  with  his  pedigree. 
But  it  was  the  untidy  office  boy,  with  a  high 
collar,  who,  I  felt  sure,  considered  me  a  fit 
object  for  scorn.  The  dehberation  with 
which  he  realized  my  presence,  the  air  of 
detachment  with  which  he  wrote  my  name 
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on  a  scrap  of  paper,  the  affectation  of  leisure 
with  which  he  sought  his  employer's  room 
and  his  supercilious  mode  of  commanding  me 
to  take  a  seat  and  wait,  made  me  long  to 
wnng   his  neck.    Possibly   the  high  collar 
was    intended    for   protection    as    well    as 
ornament.     On    the   present    occasion    the 
office  boy  was  absent,  and  it  was  the  sad- 
lookmg   typist   who   showed   me   into   Mr 
Parsons'  room.    He  received  me  with  the 
civihty  which  always  seemed  to  veil  a  fixed 
determination  not  to  give  himself  away. 
^^  "  I  hope,"  he  said,  after  our  first  greetings 

you  are  getting  on  well  at  College  " 

•'  I  have  left  Oxford,"  I  answered. 

"  Oh,  indeed.    Did  you  take  your  degree  ?  " 

"  Of  course." 

"  I  congratulate  you.  And  what  are  you 
thinking  of  doing  ?  " 

"  I  am  already  at  work,"  I  replied,  pleased 
at  scoring  a  point. 

He  raised  his  eyebrows.  "  I  am  glad  to 
hear  it.  I  trust  you  have  found  remunera- 
tive employment." 

"  Only  two  hundred  and  forty  a  year  "  I 
answered  nonchalantly,  though  I  was  proud 
of  the  amount  of  my  stipend. 

"  That  is  not  at  all  bad— in  fact  it  is  very 
good-at  your  age.     With  your  allowance 
it  gives  you  an  income  of  over  five  hundred 
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pounds  a  year.  And  you  are,  let  me  see — 
twenty  ?  " 
"I  am  twenty-two,"  I  replied. 
"  Ah,  indeed.  How  time  flies  !  It  seems 
only  the  other  day  you  tried  to  break  into 
my  office  at  midnight.  What  is  your  employ- 
ment ?  " 

"  Count  Darnsdorf  has  made  me  his  confi- 
dential secretary." 

"  Count  Darnsdorf !  "  The  lawyer  was 
surprised,  and  I  was  correspondingly  gratified. 
"  I  am  very  pleased  to  hear  this.  The  Count 
is  a  client  of  mine." 

"  It  is  on  his  business  I  am  here  this  morn- 
mg. 

Mr.  Parsons'  manner  changed  at  once. 
Instead  of  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  regarding 
me  over  finger  tips  pointed  in  the  position 
of  prayer,  he  sat  up  all  attention. 

"  The  Count,"  I  went  on,  "  has  commis- 
sioned me  to  see  his  son  Wilhelm,  and  I  have 
called  to  ascertain  if  you  have  any  fresh 
information  about  his  movements." 

The  lawyer's  tone  was  much  more  deferen- 
tial than  usual.  "  The  detective's  last  report 
gives  very  little  further  information .  Wilhelm 
is  still  at  17,  Wix  Street,  Soho,  and  he  still 
passes  under  the  name  of  William  Brown. 
He  hardly  ever  leaves  the  house,  and  when 
he  does,  it  is  merely  to  visit  a  little  foreign 
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cafj  m  Gerrard  Street,  where  he  drinks  coffee 
Mid  plays  dominoes  with  the  proprietor 
He  usuaUy  goes  there  at  hours  when  the  caf6 
IS  practicaUy  empty.  There  is  no  doubt  he 
is  at  the  end  of  his  resources.  He  has 
wntten  me  three  times  to  ask  for  an  advance 
of  his  next  aUowance,  which  does  not  fall 
due  tiU  next  week.  I  have  taken  no  notice 
of  his  applications." 

"The  Count  wishes  the  allowance  to  be 
suspended  in  the  meantime/'  I  said. 

"  I  am  not  surprised.  In  fact,  I  did  not 
propose  to  make  any  further  payments 
without  instructions." 

"I  am  going  to  call  on  Wilhelm  this 
afternoon,"  I  said,  rising.  "  Will  you  kindly 
keep  the  Count  advised  of  any  further 
developments  ?  " 

^^  "  Certainly."    He  eyed  me  a  httle  curiously. 
I  wish  you  good  luck  in  your  new  sphere. 
I  am  afraid  you  will  find  the  Count  an  exigent 
master."  ° 

^^  ''  I  am  going  to  do  my  best,"  I  responded. 
So  far  we  are  getting  on  very  weU  together." 
Mr.  Parsons  accompanied  me  to  the  door 
and  I  trusted  the  office  boy,  whom  I  observed 
in  his  place,  noted  this  unwonted  courtesy 
On  leaving  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields,  I  took  a  cab 
to  Wix  Street.     It  is  a  mournful  httle  street 
with  houses  that  seem  to  reahze  they  have 
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nothing  to  boast  about,  and  that  the  less  said 
the  sooner  mended.  I  dismissed  my  cab,  and 
having  discovered  No.  17  to  be  the  house 
with  the  hall  door  wide  open,  and  two  little 
dirty  children  on  the  step,  I  made  my  way 
cautiously  across  the  road  and  knocked  at 
the  door.  A  great  blowsy  woman,  with  bare 
arms  and  a  wreath  of  white  roses,  which  on 
closer  inspection  proved  to  be  curl-papers, 
emerged  from  somewhere  and  regarded  me 
with  a  non-committal  air. 

"Yes?"  she  asked.  "Oh,  you  dirty 
varmint !  "  The  latter  remark  was  intended 
for  one  of  the  children. 

"Does  Mr.  William  Brown  live  here, 
please  ?  " 

"Upstairs,  first  door  on  the  left,"  she 
repUed.     "  Do  you  come  from  his  lawyer  ?  " 

I  hesitated.  Was  Mr.  Parsons  his  lawyer  ? 
"  Do — do  you  mean  Mr.  Parsons  ?  " 

"  Lincohi's-Inn-Fields,  ain't  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  that's  right." 

She  brightened.  "  He's  been  wanting  to 
see  you.  Here,  I'll  go  and  tell  him.  I  hope 
to  goodness  you've  brought  him  some  money." 
She  turned  and  mounted  the  stairs  at  the  end 
of  the  passage,  leaving  me  to  follow  in  her 
wake.  "  He's  in  bed,  you  know,"  she  threw 
over  her  shoulder.    "  It's  washing  day." 

Considerably  bewildered,  I  loitered  on  the 
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landing  while  after  a  hasty  knock  she  dived 
into  a  room.  "  The  old  skinflint  has  sent 
at  last,"  I  heard  her  say  as  she  closed  the 
door.  In  a  minute  or  two  she  emerged 
and  beckoned  me  to  enter. 

The  room  was  small,  and  across  the  window 
a  newspaper  was  pinned.  In  the  comer  was 
a  bed,  and  under  a  patch-work  quilt  lay  a 
young  man,  smoking  a  cigarette  and  sur- 
rounded by  penny  novelettes. 
"  Good  afternoon,"  said  he. 
"Good  afternoon." 

We  looked  at  one  another  for  some  moments 
without  further  speech.  I  observed  that  he 
had  some  days'  growth  of  beard  on  liis  chin, 
that  his  face  was  thin,  and  that  his  deep-set 
mocking  eyes  seemed  to  be  regarding  my 
embarrassment  with  covert  amusement. 

"  Are  you  Mr.  WilUam  Brown  ?  "  I  asked 
at  length. 

"  That  is  what  I  call  myself.  Won't  vou 
sit  down  ?  " 

I  glanced  round.  There  did  not  seem  to 
be  any  chair. 

There  is  the  wash-hand-stand,"  he  said. 
"  But  perhaps  you  would  prefer  to  stand." 

"  Thank  you,  yes." 
^^  "It  will  be  safer  perhaps,"  he  observed. 

I  have  so  few  visitors  that  I  do  not  make 
elaborate  preparations." 
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"  I  hope  you  are  not  ill/*  I  said. 

"  Not  at  all.    It  is  washing  day,  that's  aU." 

I  showed  my  astonishment. 

"  Don't  you  go  to  bed  on  washing  day  ?  " 
he  asked,  with  apparent  surprise.  "Surely 
you  don't  go  about  without  any  under- 
clothing ?  What  an  extremely  unpleasant 
habit !  " 

"  Do  you  mean,"  I  said  bluntly,  "  you  are 
in  bed  because  you  haven't  a  change  of  under- 
clothes ?  " 

"You  have  guessed  it,  gentle  stranger," 
he  answered.  "  You've  come  from  that 
miseriy  old  brute  Parsons  ?  Have  you 
brought  me  any  money  ?  " 

"  No,  I  don't  think  so." 

"  You— don't— think— so  !  A  nice,  bright 
specimen  you  are.  Why  haven't  you  ?  Bless 
my  soul,  do  you  mean  the  old  curmudgeon 
won't  advance  me  a  penny  of  my  money  a 
week  before  it  is  due  ?  Does  he  hope  I  shall 
die  of  starvation  ?    Confound  him." 

"  The  Count  has  stopped  your  allowance," 
I  said  briefly. 

"  Oh."  He  frowned  thoughtfully  and  lay 
back,  pulling  the  coverlet  up  to  his  chin. 
"  You  don't  surprise  me.  Of  course,  he 
would  guess  that  I — 

"  You  mean ?  " 

"  Yes." 
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I  was  quite  at  a  loss  to  catch  his  meaning. 
He  seemed  to  be  thinking  ahead  of  me. 

"WeU,  what's  his  offer?"  he  said  at 
length. 

"  What  offer  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  you  haven't  come  here  simply 
to  leave  your  card  ? "  he  said  with  a  show  of 
irritation.     "  Why  did  you  come  ?  " 

"  I  come  from  the  Count,"  I  answered. 

"  Not  from  Parsons  ?  " 
^^  "  I  have  seen  Mr.  Parsons,"  I  admitted, 
"  but  it  is  at  the  Count's  request  I  have  come." 

"You  want  to  know  where  the  Princess 
is  ?" 

"  Yes,  that  is  why  I  have  come." 

"  How  much  ?  " 

"  The  renewal  of  your  allowance." 

"  Oh,  go  to "    He  turned  over  on  his 

side  as  if  to  sleep. 

"  He  might  give  you  a  pound  or  two,"  I 
said  cautiously. 

"  I  shall  require  two  hundred  pounds." 

"  Well,  you  won't  gi^t  it." 

"  I'll  take  one  fifty " 

"  Good-day,"  said  I. 

He  sat  up,  disclosing  striped  pyjamas  not 
so  clean  as  they  might  be.  "  Will  he  give 
me  a  hundred  ?  " 

"  N— no." 

He  gave  a  satisfied  smile.    "  One  hundred 
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pounds  is  the  figure,"  he  said.  "  WeU,  it 
might  be  worse.  Hand  it  over,  and  I  will 
give  you  the  address." 

"You  are  quite  wrong,"  I  answered,  trying 
to  hide  my  confusion.  **  You  must  not  expect 
me  to  give  you  anything  of  the  kind." 

"Pray  don't  waste  time,"  he  said  im- 
patiently, "  It  is  quite  obvious  from  your 
manner  that  my  father  has  authorized  you 
to  pay  me  a  hundred  pounds.  Why  should 
I  take  less  than  he  is  willing  to  give  ?  Kindly 
answer  me  that  1  " 

I  was  silent,  feeling  extremely  foolish. 
How  had  he  guessed  ? 

II  I'll  give  you  fifty,"  I  said  desperately. 

"  One  hundred,  or  you  can  go  back  to  my 
dear  father  and  tell  him  you  have  failed  in 
your  mission.  These  are  the  two  alterna- 
tives. Choose  quickly,  because  I  am  in  the 
midst  of  an  absorbing  narrative.  My  land- 
lady is  kind  enough  to  put  her  library  at  my 
disposal.  I  wonder  if  you  subscribe  to  the 
Hearth-stone  Novelettes  ?  They  are  ex- 
tremely interesting,  and  with  a  carefully 
executed  frontispiece  cost  only  m^^  penny 
each.  The  one  which  holds  me  at  this 
moment  in  its  magic  grasp  is  entitled  *  Love 
or  Diamonds  ?  '  The  earl  hovers  between  a 
wealthy  heiress  and  a  beautiful  governess. 
You   can   imagine    the   excitement    I    feel. 
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Personally  I  would  rather  have  the  bc- 
diamonded  heiress.  I  have  a  shrewd  sus- 
picion, however,  the  governess  was  changed 
at  birth,  and  that  of  coure  :  makes  the  choice 
more  difficult.    Nevertheless " 

"  The  Count  might  give  seventy-five." 

"  Pray  don't  play  with  me,  sir,"  he  said 
with  severity.  "  It  does  not  at  all  become 
a  young  man  of  your  age." 

"  I  am  not  playing  with  you,"  I  answered 
indignantly. 

He  looked  at  me  steadily.  "Look  here, 
my  friend,"  he  said,  "  I  will  accept  seventy- 
five  pounds  if  you  will  give  me  your  solemn 
word  that  the  Count  has  not  authorized  you 
to  pay  one  hundred  pounds." 

"  Give  me  the  address,"  I  said  sullenly, 
"  and  you  shall  have  the  money." 

"  It  will  be  more  in  accordance  with  ordi- 
nary business  precautions  if  you  pay  the 
money  first." 

'  The  Count  has  forbidden  me  to  pay  any- 
thing until  your  information  has  been 
verified." 

"  What  a  suspicious  nature  my  father^has  ! 
And  I  am  an  only  son !  But  when  does  he 
propose  to  pay  me  ?  " 

"As  soon  as  he  has  made  sure  you  have 
told  the  truth." 

"  Who  will  pdy  me  ?_" 
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'•  I  shaU." 

"  How  do  I  know  that  ?  " 
(I 


I  am  not  accustomed/'  I  said  with  dignity^ 
"  to  break  my  word." 

He  eyed  me  thoughtfully.  "  Right  you 
are,"  he  said  suddenly.  "  I  can  trust  you. 
Give  me  a  pencil,  and  I  will  write  the  address 
down." 

I  gave  him  a  pencil  and  he  scribbled  some- 
thing on  the  back  of  the  fly-leaf  of  the 
novelette  beside  him.  "  There  you  are,  my 
friend,  and  an  exciting  story  into  the  bar- 
gain." 

I  took  it  and  turned  to  go. 

"  Do  me  a  favour,"  he  said  quickly. 

"  What  ? " 

"  Lend  me  ten  pounds." 

I  hesitated.  There  was  a  look  of  half- 
humorous  entreaty  on  his  face  and  a  curious 
fascination  in  his  manner.  I  pulled  out  two 
five-pound  notes  and  gave  them  to  him. 
After  all,  it  was  my  own  money  I  was  giving 
him,  and  surely  I  was  free  to  do  what  I  liked 
with  it. 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said  heartily.  "  You 
are  a  good  sort.  I  like  you.  What  is  your 
name  ?  " 

I  told  him  as  I  made  for  the  door ;  pleased 
but  embarrassed  by  his  praise,  and  half- 
conscious  that  I  had  acted  foolishly.    I  was 
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some  way  down  the  stairs  when  I  heard  him 
shouting  my  name.    I  went  back. 

"  Would  you  mind  asking  my  landlady  if 
my  shift  is  dry  ?"  he  said.  "  To  teU  the 
truth,  I  am  tired  of  lying  here." 

I  had  to  hunt  all  over  Wix  Street  for  the 
woman.  It  never  occurred  to  me  till  after- 
wards that  there  was  no  obligation  on  my 
part  to  do  so.  On  my  way  back  to  the 
Count  I  became  uneasily  conscious  that  a 
sharper  emissary  than  myself  would  probably 
have  obtained  the  same  information  at  a 
considerably  lower  figure. 
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WILHELM  AGAIN 

*VE  made  a  mistake/'  said  the  Count 
when  I  had  recounted  my  experiences 
with  his  son.  He  flung  one  leg  over  the  arm 
of  his  chair  and  grasped  his  ankle  with  his 
hand,  blinking  at  me  the  while.  I  was 
getting  accustomed  to  his  grotesque  attitudes, 
which  in  a  schoolboy  would  be  a  fit  s ".bject 
for  reproachful  comment,  but  in  an  aged 
nobleman  could  only  excite  respectful  wonder. 

"  In  what  way  ? "  I  ventured  rather 
timidly,  for  I  realized  no  greater  mistake 
tl-  .n  the  choice  of  myself  as  his  agent. 

"  If  Wilhelm  is  at  the  end  of  his  resources," 
said  the  Count,  "  it  is  the  height  of  unwisdom 
to  put  him  in  funds.  Without  money,  his 
power  for  evil  is  necessarily  Umited,  but  this 
hundred  pounds  will  furnish  him  with 
weapons  against  ourselves." 
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I  quite  agree,"  I  said.  "  Even  the  most 
romantic  princess  might  hesitate  to  entrust 
herself  to  a  man  with  no  change  of  under- 
clothing." 

The  Count  was  not  pleased  at  my  acqui- 
escence in  his  own  proposition. 

"  What  else  was  there  to  be  done  ?  "  he 
asked  sharply. 

"  Nothing,  so  far  as  I  can  see,"  I  answered. 

"  Then  how  could  it  be  unwise  to  adopt 
the  only  course  open  to  us?"  he  asked 
triumphantly ;  and  I  had  no  reply.  "  For  the 
moment,"  he  went  on,  more  cheerfully,  "  he 
is  penniless,  and  that  is  so  much  to  the  good." 

I  struggled  with  the  temptation  to  suppress 
a  certain  fact,  but  my  natural  honesty 
triumphed. 

"  Well,"  I  said  shamefacedly,  "  he  is  not 
quite  penniless.  In  fact,  I  lent— he  borrowed 
ten  pounds.  Out  of  my  own  money,  of 
course." 

"  Oh,"  said  the  Count.  He  looked  at  me 
whimsically.  I  had  expected  an  outburst 
of  abuse,  for  I  realized  that  my  loan  was  not 
diplomatic.  But  the  Count,  as  I  found  out 
subsequently,  seldom  blamed  a  subordinate. 
If  he  made  use  of  an  implement  that  was  not 
sufficiently  sharp  for  his  purpose,  he  blamed 
himself,  not  his  tool. 
After  a  few  moments'  fui-ther  thought,  he 
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rang  the  bell,  and  lys   servant,  Fritz,  ap- 
peared. 

"  Fritz,  he  said,  "  I  have  received  informa- 
tion that  the  Princess  is  staying  at " — he 
scanned  the  writing  on  the  page  of  the  penny 
novelette — "  Myra  Cottage,  Marine  Road, 
Oban.  Get  an  ABC  and  find  out  where 
Oban  is." 

"  Oban  is  in  the  western  Highlands  of 
Scotland,"  I  said. 

"  Scotland !  Then,  Fritz,  you  leave  for 
Scotland  to-night.  Understand,  however, 
I  do  not  wish  the  Princess  to  see  you.  I 
merely  wish  to  ascertain  if  she  is  living  at 
this  address,  and  if  so,  under  what  name." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Fritz. 

"  I  shall  expect  a  telegram  from  you  in  the 
course  of  to-morrow." 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Is  Fritz  to  go  alone,  sir  ?  "  I  asked,  for 
I  had  somehow  expected  to  be  sent  on  this 
errand. 

"  Yes,  of  course,"  he  answered  testily. 
"  It  would  be  no  good  sending  you." 

I  flushed  a  little,  for  I  thought  his  words 
conveyed  disparagement.  He  noticed  my 
perturbation. 

*  I  mean,"  he  explained,  "  that  as  you  have 
never  seen  the  Princess,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  you  to  verify  Wilhelm's  inform    ion." 
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He  turned  to  Fritz.  "  Do  not  telegraph  to 
me  but  to  Mr.  Chapman.  Now  go  STd  look 
up  the  trains,  and  be  prepared  to  start  at 
the  earhest  moment." 

;;  l^^J  s^;  said  Fritz,  and  retired. 
It  the  information  is  accurate,"  the  Count 

Tndn  *'T'''^^'  "'  think  a  hundred 
pounds  IS  a  cheap  price  to  pay  " 

I  brightened  up  at  this.  "  Your  son  will 
probably  caU  to-morrow  for  the  money." 

ine  Count  twisted  round.  "I  wiU  not 
see  him,  you  understand.  Under  no  circum- 
stances am  I  to  see  him." 

J7^^ll  '^ "°  '^^^"^  ^^^y  you  should,"  I 

said    rather    surprised   at  the    old    gentle- 
man's agitation.     "I  am  to  pay  him, ?S. 

"  Oh,  yes,  if  you  have  received  Fritz's 
telegram  verifying  the  info  nation.  I  am 
not  afraid  to  encounter  my  own  son  in  a  war 
of  wits  In  bed,  did  you  say,  while  thev 
gashed  his  shirt  ?  What  aVmilfation^ 
Ah,  my  poor  Wilhelm !  "  The  httle  man's 
eyes  seemed  to  grow  moist. 

"  He  didn't  seem  to  mind  much,"  I  said 

"  Did  he  tell  you,"  said  the  Count,  "  how 
he  came  to  such  a  state  ?  I  give  him^ 
allowance-not  a  large  one,  but  sufficienT 
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,    should   he   be   impoverished    to    this 
extent  ?  " 

I  shook  my  head.  "We  didn't  go  into 
that." 

The  Count  hopped  off  his  chair.  "  I  know 
the  reason .  He  has  gambled  away  his  money, 
and  even  his  clothes.  The  gaming  fever  is 
in  his  blood,  and  nothing  will  cure  him 
save  death."  He  looked  up  towards  the 
ceiling,  and  stretched  out  his  hand.  "  Oh, 
God,  send  the  only  cure.  It  would  be  better 
for  him  and  for  us  all." 

I  was  shocked  to  hear  a  father  make  such 
an  appeal,  and  I  made  unobtrusively  for  the 
door.  The  Count  sprang  after  me  and  caught 
me  by  the  arm.  I  looked  at  his  curiously 
grimacmg  face  with  some  alarm. 

"You  lent  him  money,"  he  cried,  "and 
for  no  reason  but  that  he  asked  you  ?  You 
could  not  refuse  him  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  was  soiry "  I  began. 

*'0h,  you  need  not  explain,"  he  inter- 
rupted. "  You  are  hke  the  rest— you  could 
not  refuse  him.  Now  you  are  beginning  to 
understand  why  the  Princess  has  fled  from 
home  and  reputation  at  his  call.  He  has 
charmed  her,  as  he  charms  every  one.  What 
a  power  he  might  have  exercised  for  good, 
if  the  devil  had  not  lodged  in  his  heart." 

I  felt  for  the  poor  little  man,  gesticulating 
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and  trembling  by  my  side,  and  I  began  to 
stammer  words  of  consolation.    Suddenly  he 
dropped  my  arm  and  turned  away. 
^^  "  I  love  him  very  much,"  he  said  cahnly, 
yet  I  shall  have  no  pity  on  him." 
I  left  the  Count  with  my  thoughts  in  a 
tangle.    It  was  obvious  that  he  had  a  strong 
affection  for  his  son.    At  the  same  time,  he 
seemed  absolutely  sincere  in  his  intention 
to  cu-cumvent  the  young  gentleman's  designs 
on    the    Princess.    I    wondered    why.    Of 
course,  it  was  his  duty  to  the  Grand  Duke  to 
do  so.    I  am  afraid  I  permitted  myself  to 
doubt  whether  his  sense  of  duty  would  ulti- 
mately prove  greater  than  his  paternal  love 
and  whether,  indeed,  in  his  innermost  heart  he 
desuod  to  rescue  the  Princ--    from  Wilhelm. 
I  had  to  confess  myself  puzzlec     On  one  point 
I  came  to  an  instant  decision.    I  was  deter- 
mined not  to  be  an  unconscious  confederate. 
If  It  was  reaUy  the  Count's  desire  to  secure  a 
bnUiant   match   for   his   son,   covering   his 
intention  by  a  pretended  antagonism,  I  was 
not  going  to  be  a  party  to  the  trickery'.    Had 
the  Count  chosen  me  as  his  assistant  because 
he  considered  my  simplicity  and  inexperience 
presented  no  very  formidable  barrier  to  his 
son's  machinations  ?    It  was  a  humiUating 
thought,  and  I  tried  to  banish  it  from  my 
mmd  not  only  as  humbling  to  myself  but 
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as  disloyal  to  my  employer.  After  aU,  I  had 
not  the  slightest  grounds  for  suspecting 
treachery,  and  the  Count's  whole  career 
proved  his  absorbing  devotion  to  his  sovereign. 
A  sudden  compassion  for  the  Count  seized 
me — a  father,  loving  his  unworthy  son,  and 
yet  bound,  by  the  ties  of  a  hfe-long  loyalty, 
to  defeat  his  plots  and  to  crush  the  perpe- 
trator. 

The  next  day,  late  in  the  afternoon,  I 
received  a  telegram  from  Fritz  which  ran 
as  follows : — 


"Just  seen  the  Princess  at  address  named; 
calls  herself  Miss  Dobson.  Awaiting  further 
orders.    Wire  Alexandra  Hotel." 


I  hp-'led  the  telegram  to  the  Count,  who 
read  it,  h.^A  returned  it  to  me  without 
comment. 

"  Then  I  am  to  pay  your  son  the  hundred 
pounds  ?  "  I  observed. 

The  Count  eyed  me  for  a  moment  without 
speaking.  "You  seem  very  anxious  to  do 
so,"  he  said,  not  in  the  best  of  humours.  "  It 
seems  the  only  thing  that  worries  you." 

"  No,  at  all,"  I  answered.  "  I  am  asking 
for  instructions." 

"  You  insist  on  doing  so,  do  you  not  ?  " 
he  asked. 
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With  the  doubt  stiU  in  my  thoughts  as  to 
his  smcenty,  it  came  into  my  head  to  test 
nim. 

"  I  desire  to  be  guided  by  you  in  all  things/' 
I  said  watchfully.  ^  * 

"Then  do  not  pay  him,"  he  answered 
quickly. 

I  was  taken  aback.    "  But— but  I  have 
given  my  word  of  honour  ?  " 
"  Then  pay  him." 

"It  does  seem  stupid  to  give  him  the  means 
of  fightmg  us." 

"  Then  do  not  pay  him." 

"  I  asked  you  for  directions,"  I  said  sul- 
lenly. 

He  smiled  grimly,  cocking  his  head  sidewayr. 
m  his  grotesque  fashion.  "Honesty  and 
expediency  are  in  open  conflict,"  he  observed 

How  can  I  give  you  instructions  ?  Shall  I 
bid  you  be  dishonest  ?  I  could  never  take 
so  gross  an  advantage  of  my  position  as  youi 
employer.  Shall  I  order  you  to  be  unwise  ? 
You  demand  too  much  of  me." 

I  was  silenced.  Ho  was  busily  eneaeed 
m  sortmg  the  contents  of  a  big  despatch 
box,  teanng  up  letters  and  burning  them  with 
scrupulous  care.    He  looked  at  his  watch. 

We  must  be  ready  to  start  for  Oban  to- 
r  ight,'    he  remarked. 

"  To-night  ?  "  I  repeated. 
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'•  There  is  no  train  before  then,"  he  said 
severely. 

"  Of  course,  I  am  ready  to  start  at  any 
moment." 

^^  "  Wilhelm  will  waste  no  time,"  he  said ; 
'  of  that  I  feel  sure.  Has  he  not  sent  for 
the  .  ..oney  ?  " 

"Not  yet,"  I  replied.  At  that  moment 
the  door  opened,  and  t  waiter  came  to  inform 
me  that  a  gentleman  wished  to  see  me.  The 
Count  was  Ceding  the  Uttle  bonfire  he  had 
made  m  the  fender  with  the  scraps  of  a  torn 
letter.  The  flakes  ceased  to  fall  from  his 
fingers,  and  he  jerked  his  wizened  body  round 
towards  the  man. 

"  Do  not  show  him  here,"  he  cried,  with 
a  strong  German  accent,  which  was  only 
noticeable  when  he  was  agitated.  "  Ach,  no, 
not  in  here,  on  any  account." 

"The  gentleman  is  waiting  below,"  said 
the  servant. 

"  Did  he  give  any  name  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  No,  sir." 

"  Go  at  once,"  cried  the  Count,  "  so  that 
te  may  not  come  in  !'ere.    Hasten,  hasten." 

I  foUowed  the  man  from  the  room,  and 
found  Wilhelm  in  the  entrance  hall.  I  hardly 
cognized  him,  so  greatly  was  his  appearance 
c=*«igecl  His  silk  hat  and  hnen  were 
iii»*'^uiate ;     he   wore  a  carnation   in   his 
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button-! lole,  and  carried  a  malacca  cane  in 
his  carefully  gloved  hands.  It  was  only  or 
a  more  particular  scrutiny  I  noticed  that  the 
weak  spot  in  his  attire  was  hfs  frock  coat, 
which,  thougJ  obviously  new,  showed  in  its 
lack  of  fit  ar  finish  that  it  was  a  ready-made 
garment.  T  3  tall,  slim  figure  c'>  led  it  well, 
and  no  one  could  have  mistakei  h.  x  for  other 
than  a  gentleman. 

"  How  do  you  do  ?  "  he  said,  and  extended 
his  hand.  "What  a  charming  foyer  this 
hotel  has  1  I  have  not  been  accustomed  to 
such  magnificence  in  Wix  Street." 

"  Won't  you  sit  down  ?  "  I  said,  with  some 
embarrassment. 

"Oh,  I  don't  want  to  detain  you,"  he 
replied.    "  You  must  be  busy— packing." 
"Pa  Mng?"  I  -ep^ated. 
"  The  train  lea     >  at  night,  does  it  not  ?  " 
he  said  smilLig. 
I  fear  I  s^iowed  confusion. 
"Oh,  nevjr  mind,"  he  observed  kindly. 
"  Have  you  those  notes  ready  ?    To  tell  the 
truth,  I  haven't  enough  of  your  ten  pounds 
left  to  get  lunch,  and  I  am  deucedly  hungry." 
I  had  the  money  in  my  waistcoat  pocket, 
and  I  produced  it. 

"  Thanks  very  much,"  he  said,  taking  the 
notes  nonchalantly.  He  separated  a  ten- 
pound    not'    from    the   others,     which   he 
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pocketed  without  a-Witing.  "Very  many 
thanks  for  your  kind  loan,  which  I  hasten  to 
repay.  Will  you  do  me  the  honour  of  lunching 
with  me  ?  " 

"  I  am  sorry,  but  I  have  already  lunched." 
I  took  the  note  which  he  extended  to  me. 

"  Of  course.  It  is  past  four  o'clock.  Ah, 
I  am  not  so  fortunate.  Well,  auf  wiederse- 
hen." 

"  Good-bye." 

"  Not  good-bye,"  he  corrected.  "  We  may 
meet  again,  and  very  shortly.  Strar.'^'ely 
enough  I  am  leaving  for  Scotland  to-nigut. 
Give  my  kind  remembrances  to  my  dear 
father."  ^ 

I  bowed  stiffly,  and  he  turned  away.  I  was 
going  up  the  stairs  when  I  iieard  him  call  me. 

"  By  the  way,"  he  said,  "  could  you  tell 
me  one  thing  ?  " 

'•  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  Can  you  tell  me,"  he  asked  with  apparent 
earnestness,  "  if  that  governess  was  changed 
at  birth  >  Stupidly,  I  gave  you  that  little 
booklet  without  having  finish -J  the  story. 
And  I  h  ve  bet  .  tormented  ever  since." 

I  could  not  help  laughing.  "  I  reaUy  don*t 
know,"  I  said.  "  If  I  find  out  I  will  let  you 
know."  ^ 

"Thank  you  very  much.  One  does  not 
necessarily  lose  interest  in  Uterature  because 
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one  has  to  earn  a  precarious  living  by  the 
exercise  of  one's  wits." 

He  turned  and  went  out  ot  the  hotel  very 
easily  and  gracefully,  and  I  returned  to  the 
Count,  who  listened  to  my  account  of  the 
interview  in  silence. 


Ill 
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CHAPTER   IX 


LEFT  ALONE 

BEING  under  orders  to  leave  for  Scotland 
that  night,  it  became  necessary  to  put 
some  clothes  together  if  I  was  not  to  have 
recourse  to  Wilhelm's  methods  of  economizing 
under-linen.    I  took  a  'bus  down  Piccadilly 
to  my  modest  rooms  in  Knightsbridge.    It 
was  the  height  of  the  season,  and  there  was 
the  usual  block  half  way  towards  Hyde  Park 
Comer.    From  the  top  of  my  'bus  I  was  able 
to  look  down  upon  the  other  vehicles  jammed 
with  it  in  a  chaotic  mass.    My  eye  fell  on 
an  imposing  equipage,  and  with  someflutter- 
ings  of  the  heart   I   found  myself  contem- 
plating   the   feather   in   my  grandmother's 
bonnet.  She  was  alone  in  her  carriage,  and  the 
coachman  and  footman  on  the  box  were  con- 
templating the  back  of  the  inexorable  police- 
man who  barred  their  progress  with  superb 
disdain.    For  a  moment  I  thought  of  attract- 
ing her  attention,  but  the  difl&culty  of  doing 
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so  was  apparent.  Should  I  shout  "  Hi !  " 
or  should  I  vociferate  "  Your  Grace  !  "  or  in 
a  penetrating  whisper  the  gentler  "  Granny  ?  " 
She  was  so  near  that  I  could  drop  a  coin  into 
her  comprehensive  lap,  or  by  an  acrobatic 
feat,  well  within  my  power,  drop  bodily  into 
the  vacant  seat  opposite  to  her.  I  rejected 
all  these  expedients  in  favour  of  the  simpler 
plan  of  ignoring  her  presence.  However, 
a  move  in  the  traffic  took  me  a  few  yards 
onwards,  and  I  felt  impelled  to  look  back  to 
make  sure  she  had  not  seen  me.  I  caught 
her  eye.  I  blushed  and  bowed ;  she  nodded 
and  beckoned.  A  tipsy  man  on  the  seat 
behind  took  the  salutation  for  himself  and 
kissed  his  hand  with  effusive  gallantry. 

"  Come  down,"  cried  the  Duchess,  shocking 
the  young  footman. 

"  Won't  you  come  up  ? "  invited  the 
tipsj'  man. 

I  left  my  seat  and  made  my  way  to  her.  I 
quite  forgot  in  my  confusion  I  had  not  paid 
my  fare,  and  was  greatly  embarrassed  to  find 
the  grimy  hand  of  the  'bus  conductor 
stretched  beneath  my  nose.  Of  course,  with 
my  usual  luck,  I  had  no  coppers,  and  a  six- 
pence and  five  coppers  had  to  be  counted 
mto  my  hand  while  the  tipsy  man  commented 
from  above.  -^ 

"  There  is  no  cause  why  you  .should  look 
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so  hot  and  uncomfortable,"  observed  the 
Duchess  good-humouredly.  "Why  can't 
you  take  things  cahnly  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  in  the  least  uncomfortable," 
I  replied,  rather  snappishly. 

She  laughed.  "  I  hope  you  are  not  annoyed 
with  me  for  taking  you  away  from  your 
amusing  friend." 

"  What  amusing  friend  ?  " 

"  Isn't  that  fimny  man  a  friend  of  yours  ?  " 
She  indicated  the  intoxicated  wag. 

"  Certainly  not." 

Her  elaborate  method  of  chaffing  me 
always  placed  me  at  a  disadvantage.  She 
saw  I  was  ruffled,  and  sUpped  her  hand  into 
mine. 

"  I  was  so  bored  at  Pendleton  after  you 
had  left,"  she  said,  "that  I  was  forced  to 
come  up  to  town.  I  was  on  my  way  to  your 
rooms  to  see  if  I  could  induce  you  to  dine 
with  me  this  evening." 

"  I  have  to  leave  for  Oban  by  the  night 
express,"  I  said  importantly,  "  and  I  am 
afraid  I  shall  not  have  a  moment  to  spare." 

"  What,  is  the  girl  at  Oban  ?  You  have 
foimd  out  where  she  is  ?  Now,  that  is  really 
very  smart  of  you." 

"  I  am  not  sure  she  was  found  altogether 
through  me,"  I  said  modestly. 
,    "Nonsense.    I  am   sure  it  was  entirely 
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through  you.  For  a  fortnight  the  Court 
has  been  searching  high  and  low,  and  in  a 
few  hours  you  find  out  what  he  had  utterly 
failc  i  to  discover." 

This  was  very  pleasant  to  hear,  and  I  began 
to  wonder  whether  after  all  the  merit  was  not 
mine. 

^    "Oban   of   all   places!"    she   went   on. 
What  can  have  taken  her  there  ?  " 
''  I  have  not  the  sHghtest  notion." 
''  Of  course,  the  Count  goes  with  you  ?  " 
"  Oh,  yes,"  I  answered,  rather  offended  at 
the  assumption  for  some  obscure  reason. 

"  Oban,"  she  repeated  thoughtfully.     "  We 
have  a  shooting  box  at  Dalavich,  which  is 
only  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  from  the  town 
There  is  excellent  fishing  there,  if  you  have 
any  time  on  your  hands." 

"  i  don't  suppose  we  shall  be  there  long  " 
I  rephed,  rather  amused  at  her  notion  thit 
I  should  be  able  to  combine  the  sport  of 
fishing  ^dth  the  unravelling  of  the  domestic 
atfaurs  of  a  European  sovereign. 

"  It  might  be  a  good  place  to  lock  up  the 
young  woman  if  she  proves  tro  esome  " 
observed  the  Duchess.  "A  mce  quiet 
secluded  spot,  and  no  poHce  within  ten  miles." 
There  won't  be  anything  of  that  kind  " 
I  said,  agnast.  "  In  Scotland  !  WTiat  would 
tne  paperi>  say  ? 
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The  incident  would  not  be  communi- 
cdted  to  the  press,"  said  the  Duchess  placidly. 
"However,  the  Count  will  know  the  best 
course  to  adopt.  You  might  tell  him  of  the 
shooting  box  if  the  occasion  arises.  It's 
quite  at  his  service.  The  wretched  girl 
ought  to  be  kept  on  bread  and  water  f :.  a 
month  at  least." 

"I  will  teU  hun,"  I  said  dubiously.  I 
never  knev     hen  the  Duchess  was  joking. 

"You  can  never  tell,"  said  the  Duchess 
sagely.  "  In  any  case,  I  will  warn  the  care- 
taker to  be  prepared  for  visitors.  Is  the  man 
at  Oban  with  her  ?  " 

"  What  man  ?  " 

"  The  man  she  ran  away  from  her  home  to 
marry  ?  " 

"  Oh,  you  mean "  I  stopped  suddenly. 

"  Yes.  What's  his  name  ?  "  An  intona- 
tion in  her  voice,  betokening  curiosity,  put 
me  on  my  guard.  There  were  evidently 
limits  to  the  Count's  confidences,  and  it  was 
not  my  place  to  extend  them. 

The  Count  has  not  given  me  full  informa- 
tion," I  said  guardedly.  "Perhaps  he  will 
tell  me  more  later  on." 

You  don't  take  me  in,"  she  said  genially, 
"  but  I  am  glad  to  see  you  are  cautious.  You 
are  perfectly  right,  although  a  grandmother 
is  surely  to  be  trusted."    She  waited  for  a 
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moment  as  if  to  give  me  an  opportunity  of 
putting  this  to  the  tesc,  but  I  remained 
dumb  WeU,  I  hope  you  wiU  be  able  to 
keep  the  girl  out  of  miscliief.  Don't  faU  in 
love  with  her  yourself,  and  above  aU,  don't 
let  her  fa?i  in  love  with  t  ou." 

*'  There  is  no  fear  of  either  of  these  things 
occurrin^f."  ° 

I  felt  her  scanning  my  profile.  "Ah, 
weU,  she  sighed,  "  let  us  hope  not.  But 
you'll  have  your  troubles  with  woman-kind 
before  you  sink  into  senile  decay." 

"  That  will  be  the  preliminary  syMptom  " 
I  answered,  rather  smartly  as  I  thought.      ' 
"  Man  is  bom  to  be  made  an  idiot  of  as 
the  sparks  fly  upward,"  said  the  Duchess. ' 

We  had  reached  Knightsbridge,  and  the 
coachman  was  driving  slowly  while  he  searched 
for  my  modest  turning.  I  indicated  the 
durection  with  the  Duchess's  parasol. 

"By  the  way,   Oswald,"   said   she    sud- 
denly, "  there  is  one  thing  I  forgot  to  say  to 
you  the  other  day.    When  your  mother  died 
she  left  all  her  letters  and  papers  in  the 
cottage.    I  had  them  put  into  a  box  and  taken 
to  the  Castle.    I  saw  to  this  myself.    Most  of 
them  were  letters  from  your  father  to  her 
Naturally,  I  did  not  want  any  curious  person 
to  examine  them  and  rake  up  a  dead  scandal. 
Wriat  do  you  want  done  with  them  ?  " 
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I  frowned,  as  I  always  did  at  any  allusion 
to  my  parentage.  "They  had  better  be 
burnt." 

"  All  of  them,  Oswald  ?  " 

"  I  think  so." 

"  There  are  your  father's  letters,"  said  the 
Duchess,  a  Uttle  wistfully. 

"  These  especially  ought  to  be  destroyed." 

She  sighed.  "  You  are  quite  right.  But 
I  wish  you  had  a  httle  more  sentiment." 

The  carriage  had  stopped  at  my  door.  I 
got  out  and  raised  my  hat. 

The  Duchess  leaned  over  the  side  of  the 
carriage. 

"  Are  you  sure  you  wouldn't  like  to  look 
through  the  letters  before  I  bum  them  ?  " 
"Quite  sure." 

"  ShaU— shall  I  ?  "  she  asked,  with  hesi- 
tancy. 

"  By  all  means,  if  you  care  to." 

"  You  would  rather  I  did  not  ?  " 

"  On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  very  kind  of 
you  to  take  the  trouble." 

"  Trouble  !  "  ejaculated  the  Duchess,  sink- 
ing back  among  her  cushions. 

The  carriage  drove  away,  and  she  did  not 
wave  to  me.  I  reproached  myself  for  for- 
getting her  exaggerated  regard  for  my  father's 
memory.  It  is  so  much  wiser  to  humour 
the  foibles  of  the  old. 
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Later  in  the  afternoon,  having  packed  my 
bag,  I  drove  back  to  the  Hotel.  I  went  at 
once  to  the  Count's  private  room,  and  found 
him  screwed  up  in  a  capacious  armchair,  his 
legs  crossed  in  Turkish  fashion  and  his  head 
m  his  hands.  In  this  attitude  he  seemed  to 
be  studying  the  pattern  on  the  carpet. 

"  Heaven  help  the  Princess  I  "  was  his  greet- 
ing. "  It  is  some  comfort,  however,  to  know 
that  she  wiU  deserve  all  she  gets." 

"  Is  there  any  news  ?  "  I  asked. 

*'  Yes,  I  must  leave  for  Germany  to-night." 

"  The  Grand  Duke  is  seriously  ill— probably 
dying.  I  must  go  to  him  at  once.  It  is 
essential." 

"  Oh,  indeed !  "  said  I,  all  sorts  of  vague 
suspicions  recurring  to  my  mind.  "And 
what  about  the  Princess  ?  " 

"  Damn  the  Princess,"  he  said  curtly.  "  I 
wish  the  devil  would  carry  her  off,  provided 
he  never  returned  with  her."  He  glared  at  me 
with  eyes  that  seemed  to  emit  angry  sparks. 

I  stood  silent,  watching  his  working  face 
wondering  whether  his  anger  was  real  or 
assumed. 

"  How  do  you  know  the  Duke  is  ill  > "  I 
asked  bluntly. 

..  He  indicated  a  foreign  telegram  that  lay 
on  the  table. 
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"  Who  sent  that  ?  Are  you  sure  it  isn't 
a  trick  ol  Wilhehn's  ?  "  I  asked. 

A  faint  smile  twisted  his  lips.  "It  is  a 
relief  to  hear  you  make  that  remark.  It 
shows  you  do  not  under-estimate  Wilhelm's 
ingenuity.  But  no,  it  is  not  his  doing.  It 
is  Fate  —  a  cursed  Fate,  which  meddles 
from  pure  malevolence." 

"  And  you  must  go  at  once  ?  " 

"  Yes,  at  once." 

"  And  the  Princess  ?  " 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "You  must 
do  your  best." 

"  Alone  ?  "  I  cried. 

"  I  suppose  so,"  he  said  irritably.  "  Who 
else  is  there  ?  You  can  have  Fritz,  if  you 
hke,  but  he  is  a  fool." 

I  sat  down  slowly.  I  could  feel  my  heart 
beating. 

"  What  am  I  to  do  ?"  I  asked  feebly. 

"You  must  do  what  you  can."  There 
was  despair  in  his  voice.  "  I  don't  want  to 
hurt  your  feelings,  but— you  are  no  match  for 
Wilhehn.  StiU,  there  it  is.  You  must  do 
your  best,  for  he  will  do  his  worst.  Besides, 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  Inck.  One  never 
knows.  Yes,  you  will  go  to  Oban,  and  you 
will  do  your  best  to  prevent  a  marriage  be- 
tween the  Princess  and  my  graceless  son." 

"  Yes,  but  how  ?  "  I  persisted. 
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"  See  the  Princess,  emphasize  the  fact  that 
no  mamage  wiU  be  legal  without  her  father's 
consent,  and  that  any  children  bom  to  her 
mil  be  bastards.  Use  the  simplest  and 
the  plainest  language." 

"  I  am  to  say  that— that— "  My  tongue 
failed  me.  Had  the  Count  forgotten  that  I 
was  a  bashful  young  man  and  the  Princess 
a  young  woman  ? 

"It  is  no  time  for  squeamishness,"  said 
the  Count  curtly.  "  Wilhehn  counts  on  the 
confirmation  of  the  marriage,  once  it  has 

*u  S  P^^^®'  ^^  *^®  °"^y  "*®ans  of  saving 
the  Pnncess'  reputation.  And  I  daresay  he 
IS  right.  So  It  is  a  case  of  bluff  against  bluff. 
If  the  mamage  ceremony  takes  place,  Wilhehn 
has  won.  If  you  can  prevent  it,  you  are  the 
victor.  You  have  two  alternatives,  and  you 
may  be  successful  with  one  or  the  other." 
.  "  What  are  these  two  ?  "  My  brain  was 
m  a  whirl. 

"In  the  first  place,  you  must  endeavour 
to  fnghten  the  Princess.  You  must  work 
on  her  feeble  woman's  mind,  until  she  volun- 
tarily relinquishes  all  notion  of  marrying 
•  Wilhehn.  Do  not  let  Wilhehn  deceive  her 
with  specious  promises.  Let  her  fully  com- 
prehend the  dire  consequences  of  her  mad  act 
if  persisted  in.  If  you  can  once  get  her  out 
of  Wiihehn's  clutches,  and  can  lock  her  up 
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in  a  ceUar  till  I  can  get  back  to  you,  do  so,  by 
all  means.  I  don't  care  what  you  do,  provided 
you  avoid  all  scandal." 

"  I  am  to  lock  up  the  Princess  in  a  cellar 
without  ciu«;ing  a  scandal,"  I  repeated  hope- 
lef-ly.  And  then  the  absurdity  of  the  sug- 
gestion rame  home  to  me,  and  I  laughed. 

"  Pr  an't  ta:  ^  me  too  literally,"  said 
the  Co  '•  I  only  mean  you  are  to  follow 

whatev  rourse  co  nmends  itself  to  you, 
remeffily  ng  th  one .  bject  we  have  in  view." 
^^  I  trie^  brini,  my  thoughts  into  coherence. 
"  Instea  i  ..i  a  ^eliar,  would  a  shooting  box 
do  ?  '•  5       ^ 

"A  box  ?  ii»  repeated,  evidently  not 
understandiii^-  mt  "By  all  means,  pro- 
vided vou  inaKt  a  few  air-holes." 

I  laughed  ^pain,  and  the  Count  laughed 
too     an     Hi  rntated  laugh,  but  his  face 

^i>.  '  There  are  things  more 
*'  t  woman's  honour,"  he  said, 
ione  my  best  for  her.  Yes, 
I  would  have  saved  her  from  a  life  of  misery. 
But  I  must  isten  to  a  louder  call,  and  my 
place  at  this  moment  is  in  my  own  country 
God  only  knows  w:iat  confusion  will  arise 
If  I  am  absent  from  my  post  when  the  Grand 
Duke  dies.  And  the  Princess-"  he  shrugged 
his  shoulders— "  must  take  her  chance." 
"  I  will  do  my  best,"  I  murmured. 
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He  stared  up  at  me.    "  If  you  were  of  our 
blood   I  should  teU  you  your  duty,  and  if 

ruidTit/''"' ""  °'  ^^"  '"^^'^^'^  y- 

"What  would  be  my  duty?"  I  asked 
cunously. 

"It  would  be  to  put  a  buUet  through  my 

ro;tLttidr '  ^'  ^'^^  *^  ^^  ^^-^^ 

''  I  don't  propose  to  adopt  that  course  "  I 
said  blankly. 

"  I  do  not  expect  you  to  do  so,"  he  re- 
sponded with  a  sudden  smile.  *'  That  is  not 
the  second  alternative  to  which  I  alluded." 

^^  I  am  reheved  to  hear  that/'  I  said. 
I  have  paid  ten  thousand  pounds  to  your 
banking  account.     You  are  at  Uberty  to  ex- 
pend^it  how  you  please  in  the  pursuit  of  your 

"  You  mean  I  ain  to  buy  Wilhehn  off  ?  " 
"  If  you  can."    He  suddenly  sank  into 
despondency.     "  I  wonder  whether  Wilhehn 

"^ounds  "  °     *^^  ^""""^"^  """"^  *^^  *^"  thousand 

foii^'^  "^  ^*  *^''*    "  ^^  ^°''  ^^"^^  ^^  ^ 

"  I  think  nothing  of  the  sort "  he  re- 
sponded.    "  I  wait  to  see." 

His  words  acted  as  a  tonic.  "You  will 
nnd  that  I  am  a  match  for  Wilhehn,"  I 
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said  resolutely.    "  Candidly,  I  am  not  a  bit 
impressed  by  your  admiration  of  his  remark- 
able    abilities.    Fathers,    naturally   enough 
are  somewhat  indulgent  critics  " 

.r^^^.fiT^  r?  *°  ^^'''  "^y  observations, 
or  if  he  did  he  took  no  notice. 

"  Pl^re  are  powers  which  over-ride  human 
foresight  and  human  wisdom,"  he  said  "  We 
must  accept  the  inevitable  with  a  good 
grace.  You  may  by  some  chance  prove 
successful  where  I  might  have  failed.    I  can 

?,?lh^   ^^'  T    ^"*  ^'  '^^^  ^'^  ^^^^  "mourn- 
fully  and  I  never  saw  a  more  dismal  face. 

Have  you  any  more  directions  to  give  ?  " 
I  asked  a  little  impatiently,  for  his  m.sgiv- 
mgs  were  not  flattering. 
"  You  will  leave  for  Oban  to-night." 
"Very  well."  ^ 

"  You  will  report  to  me  ac  frequently  as 
poss^e,  and  by  telegram  in  all  emergencies." 

Friiz^r "  '^'*  ''  ^"'    ^*^y'  ^°  y°^  ^^"t 

was  a  tf '•    ^""^   '^"'^^  ^^^   -^   Fritz 

saiH^K  ''  r'^"*'^^  *°  "^y  P^^^^al  comfort," 
said  the    Count.    "  Without  him  my  razors 
go  unstropped,  and  my  wig  losesT  curl 
Vet  If  you  want  him,  you  have  only  to  say 
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That  determined  me.  "No,  thanks.  I 
will  do  what  I  can  alone." 

"  Good  luck/'  said  the  Count,  and  he  tried 
to  smile  cheerfully,  but  I  heard  him  groan  as 
I  went  down  the  stairs. 
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CHAPTER  X 


MY  SCHEME 

WHEN  I  reached  King's  Cross  at  eleven 
o'clock,  I  had  only  begun  to  recover 
from  the  mental  confusion  into  which  the 
Count's  abrupt  withdrawal  from  our  joint 
enterprise  had  plunged  me.    I  found  myself 
endeavouring  to  plan  out  some  scheme  of 
action,  but  I  had  always  to  relinquish  my 
effort  from  an  inabiUty  to  grasp  the  situa- 
tion.   The  whole  position  seemed  so   pre- 
posterous.   If  a  young  man  is  commissioned 
to  prevent  a  marriage  between  a  nobleman's 
only  son  and  the  daughter  of  a  European 
sovereign,  what  should  the  young  man  do  ? 
That  was  the  problem,  but  I  could  not  con- 
vince myself  it  was  a  real  problem,  because 
young  men  do  not  have  that  kind  of  task  set 
them.    On  the  other  haad,  it  must  be  a  real 
problem,  for  here  was  I    at    King's   Cross 
station  with  a  ticket  for  Oban  in  my  hand, 
evidently  for  some  purpose.     If  I  couldn't 
find  any^solution,  the  Princess  would  marry 
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an  unprincipled  man  of  preternatural  cunning, 
and  the  Duchess,  who  was  really  my  grand- 
mother, would  think  me  a  perfect  fool. 

I  stood  still  and  stared  vacaxitly  at  the 
bustUng  throng  on  the  platform.  When  the 
porter  who  carried  my  bag  asked  me  what 
class  I  was  traveUing,  I  was  laughing  to 
niyself,  for  my  fancy  was  depicting  a  beau- 
tiful Princess,  with  long  golden  hair,  being 
dragged  through  the  streets  of  a  Highland 
town  by  a  shy  young  man,  in  search  of  a 
cellcr.  After  I  had  taken  my  seat  in  an 
empty  first-class  carriage,  I  continued  to 
bubble  with  amusement,  for  the  more  I 
considered  it,  the  more  farcical  appeared  the 
nature  of  my  adventure. 

I  continued  to  splutter  with  laughter 
until  the  train  began  to  move.  At  that 
moment,  someone  snatched  open  the  door 
and  sprang  in ;  and  then  my  smiles  died 
away  very  quickly,  for  the  newcomer  was 
Wilhehn. 

"  Hullo,"  said  he." 

"  HuUo,"  said  I. 

"  So  you've  left  the  old  man  behind  ?  " 
he  observed,  taking  off  his  ulster,  and  throw- 
mg  it  and  his  hand-bag  into  the  rack. 
^^  I  made  no  answer.  It  was  apparent  the 
•'  old  man ''  was  not  with  me,  unless  he  was 
concealed  beneath  the  seat. 
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''I  knew  he  wouldn't  come/'  said  Wilhelm, 
settling  himself  in  a  corner. 

"You  knew  that?"  I  asked  quickly, 
very  much  on  the  alert.  "  How  could  you 
know  that  ?  "  ^ 

''I  heard  of  the  illness  of  the  Grand  Duke. 
In  fact,  It  IS  in  the  evening  newspapers.  I 
knew  It  would  alter  my  venerable  father's 
plans  It  occurred  to  me  we  might  make 
this  techous  journey  together.  For,  you 
know,  he  added,  "  I  have  taken  a  Uking  to 
you. '  ^ 

"Have  you  indeed?"  I  answered,  with 
coldness. 

"  Your  ingenuous  face  is  a  passport  to 
instant  predilection." 

I  considered  his  remark  impertinent,  and 
tned   to   think   of  some   cutting   rejoinder, 
but  faihng,  I  buried  myself  in  my  newspaper 
uneasily  conscious  he  was  watching  me  with 
an  amused  smile. 

"  I  hope  you  are  not  averse  to  conversa- 

I  looked  at  him  over  my  newspaper.  "  I 
do  not  think  we  can  have  anything  in  com- 
mon," I  said  curtly. 

He    proffered    his    cigar-case.     "  We    will 
tiaye  these  in  common,  if  you  will." 
•     *  ^°'  *hank  you.    I  am  smoking  a  pipe  " 


■ 
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"  I  have  forgotten  to  bring  a  pipe,"  he 
said  plaintively. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  offer  to  share  mine 
— nor  my  underclothing,"  I  added. 

He  laughed  merrily.  "  Ah,  yes,  you  have 
me  there.  But,  thanks,  I  am  plentifully 
supplied."  He  seemed  so  thoroughly  to 
appreciate  my  jest  that  I  felt  inclined  to  thaw 
a  little. 

I  read  my  paper  in  silence  for  some  time, 
and  he  stared  at  the  blue  rings  of  smoke  he 
made. 

"I  suppose  you  don't  play  picquet,"  he 
said  at  length.  "This  journey  is  going  to 
be  a  tedious  one." 

"  No,  I  don't,"  I  said  sharply.  "  Nor  can 
I  spot  the  queen  from  three  cards." 

He  frowned  a  little.  "Your  retorts 
are  on  schoolboy  Hues,"  he  said,  rather 
grimly. 

Whei  I  had  finished  my  paper  I  threw  it 
down,       1  happened  to  catch  his  eye. 

"  I  c^n't  help  wondering,"  he  said  pleas- 
antly enough,  "what  y^-i  intend  doing  at 
Oban."  ^ 

"  That  is  my  business." 
^^  "  It  happens  to  be  mine  also,"  he  responded. 
"  For  are  we  not  on  the  same  errand  ?  " 

"Quite  different,"  I  said,  pretending  to 
stifle  a  yawn. 
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That's  true/'  he  said  thoughtfully. 
"  Yours  is  more  despicable  than  mine." 

"  Impossible,"  I  said  emphatically. 

He  became  serious.  "  Is  it  not  contemptible 
to  try  and  separate  two  loving,  faithful 
hearts  ?  " 

"  I  only  admit  one  loving,  faithful  heart," 
I  replied  with  scorn. 

"Well,  weU,  perhaps  you  are  right,"  he 
answered,  with  easy  tolerance.  "Women 
are  proverbially  inconstant." 

This  was  not  to  be  borne.  I  took  the  pipe 
out  of  my  mouth.  "  You  spoke  of  a  despic- 
able errand.  What  can  be  more  despicable 
than  to  endeavour  to  entrap  a  young,  in- 
experienced girl  into  a  marriage  which  yo 
know  will  be  an  invalid  one  ?  " 

"  Her  marriage  will  be  valid  enough." 

"  You  know  the  contrary,"  I  retorted  with 
heat. 

He  smiled.  "Do  you  think  tne  Grand 
Duke  will  allow  his  daughter  to  bear  the 
odium  of  an  irregular  connection  when  by 
a  word  he  can  regularize  it  ?  " 

"  And  you  count  on  that  ?  "  I  asked  with 
contempt. 

"I  count  on  nothing.  For  my  part  I 
don't  care  a  straw  whether  he  consents  or 
not.  However,  I  am  interested  in  the  ex- 
pression of  your  views,  which  I  assume  will 
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be  placed  in  due  form  before  the  Princess. 
1  fancy  she  wiU  lot  be  greatly  impressed." 

He  made  no  further  remark,  and  I  moved 
to  the  opposite  comer  of  the  carriage  and 
wrappmg  my  rug  around  me,  tried  to  sleep. 
He  ht  a  cigar,  and  closing  his  eyes,  seemed 
lost  m  meditation. 

The  measured  motion  of  the  train  lulled 
me  mto  the  semi-conscious  torpor  which  is 
the  only  substitute  for  sleep  railway  travelUng 
can  offer.    Several  times  I  woke  with  a  start 
and  turned  my  eyes  towards  the  silent  figure 
in  the  far  comer.    He  did  not  seem  to  care 
to   sleep,    for  he   smoked  steadily,  lighting 
each  fresh  cigar  with  the  dying  ashes  of  the 
previous  one.    What  was  he  thinking  about  ? 
What   preternaturally  cunning  scheme   was 
he  evolving  ?    I  wondered  whether  he  was 
really      pretematuraUy   cunning  "  ;  or   was 
I  fnghtemng  myself  with  a  bogey  of  the  Count's 
creation  ?    Perhaps  it  was  only  the  mystery 
which  surrounded  him  in  my  imagination 
due  m  great  part  to  his  inscrutable  manner' 
which  made  me  fear  a  craft   which  might 
not,  after  aU,  be  very  profound.    How  often, 
m  my  own  slight  experience  of  men,  had  I 
regarded  with  awe  and  reverence  individuals 
who,  on  closer  acquaintance,  proved  to  be 
framed  on  simple  hues !    Pretematural  cun- 
ning !    There  was  no  such   thing— it  was  a 
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phrase  without  meaning.  Surely  my  own 
sterling  common-sense  should  be  a  sufficient 
armour  against  all  assaults.  Ah,  if  I  could 
only  be  quite,  quite  sure  I  possessed  sterling 
common-sense !  When  one  is  young,  want 
of  confidence  and  cocksureness  are  not 
far  apart,  and  I  fluctuated  between  the  two 
moodb  with  distressing  rapidity. 

I  was  so  anxious  to  do  something  bril- 
liant. I  pictured  situation  after  situation 
in  which  I  distinguished  myself,  wringing 
reluctant  admiration  from  my  antagonist. 
Curiously,  it  was  not  the  Count  or  my 
grandmother  \  hom  I  wished  to  impress, 
nor  even  the  unknown  Princess,  in  whose 
personaUty  I  felt  not  the  sUghtest  interest, 
it  was  Wilhelm  himself.  His  assured  man- 
ner, with  its  half-amused  tolerance  of  my- 
self, galled  me.  He  seemed,  not  so  much 
by  words  as  by  an  indefinable  intonation  in 
his  voice,  to  treat  me  as  a  negligible  quantity, 
a  poor  tool  of  his  father,  not  to  be  taken 
seriously  when  the  guiding  hand  was  absent. 
I  determined  to  show  him  he  was  wrong, 
but  T  hould  have  slept  more  peacefully  if  I 
coi  a  have  convinced  myself  he  was  not  right. 

About  three  o'clock,  when  the  dawn  was 
beginning  to  dominate  the  darkness,  I  gave 
up  the  attempt  to  sleep,  and  sitting  up  lit  a 
pipe.    Wilhehn  also  opened  his  eyes. 
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"  I  suppose  you  haven't  got  a  spare  pipe 
you  could  lend  me  ?  "  he  said,  and  smSedL 
He  certainly  had  a  winning  smile.  "  I  have 
hnished  aU  my  cigars,  and  I  want  badly  to 
smoke."  -^ 

"  I  should  think  you  have  smoked  quite 
enough  for  one  night." 

"Oh,  pray  don't  oblige  me  if  you  would 
rather  not,"  he  said  quickly. 

I  felt  ashamed  of  my  churlishness,  and 
opemng  my  bag,  produced  a  brand  new 
pipe,  which  I  handed  him.  He  took 
It,  and  thanked  me  cordially.  The  pipe 
had  cost  me  five  shillings,  but  I  felt  as  if 
the  obhgation  was  on  his  side. 

"I  quite  realize  it  is  impudence  on  my 
part  to  ask  you  for  anything,"  he  observed. 
But,  somehow,  I  don't  feel  on  antagonistic 
terms  with  you." 

I  even  felt  flattered  when  he  asked  me 
for  some  tobacco.    He  made  a  remark  about 
its  supenority  to  the  sort  he  was  accustomed 
to  use,  and  I  felt  that  even  in  the  choice  of 
tobacco    I    showed   remarkable   discrimina- 
tion.   In  a  few  minutes   we  were  chattine 
without    any    sense    of    constraint    on    my 
side.    He   deferred   to   my  opinion   in   the 
most   courteous   way   possible,   and   I   was 
delighted  by  his  immediate  recognition  of  the 
profundity  and  subtle  reasoning  underlying 
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my  slightest  remarks.  I  plumed  myself 
that  he  was  beginning  to  realize  that  he  had 
no  simpleton  to  deal  with,  but  one  able  to 
meet  him  on  equal  terms. 

I  remember  I  was  giving  him  my  considered 
views  on  the  German  drama — views,  by  the 
way,  which  had  only  matured  since  he  had 
introduced  the  subject,  when  he  suddenly 
interposed  with  an  entirely  irrelevant  re- 
mark. 

"  By  the  way,"  said  he,  "  have  you  author- 
ity to  buy  me  off  ?  " 

I  was  so  taken  aback  that  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time  my  mouth  remained  open. 
He  puffed  at  his  pipe,  eyeing  me  fixedly. 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  he  went  on,  "  that  if 
this  should  happen  to  be  the  case,  and  we 
can  agree  on  a  figure,  my  journey  will  be 
brought  to  an  agreeable  close  almost  before 
it  has  started." 

"  The  Count  has  given  me  plenary  powers," 
I  answered  at  length,  a  little  importantly. 

"Ah,  but  has  he  given  you  the  cash?" 
asked  Wilhelm. 

I  hesitated.  "Well,"  I  said  slowly,  "he 
has  not  sent  me  to  Oban  empty-handed." 

'  I  suppose  you  will  not  tell  me  how  much 
he  has  given  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  a  thousand  or  eu  "  I  replied,  with  a 
wave  of  the  hand. 
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thrt'we"^rr„r  '^°"^'  ^^"^  ^^^^   on 
ning.  '        "'^'^''*  ^'^«'"  ^th  fine  cun- 

''  That  is  the  sum,  is  it  ?  " 
lated     "But  rit        P™"*" '°  ^^  *^  ^imu- 

"Five  thousand  is  the  lowest  I  can  ac- 
;■  Oh,  absurd,"  I  said. 

Princess  ?  "  "  ^  rehnquish  the 

Princess  Tn,'T/°"  ^°"^^  ^^«nq"ish  the 
^nncess,    I   might   possibly  give   von    ihZ 

amount.    But  I  don't  see  how  you^Z  con 
vmce  w    on  that  point  "  ^  ''°"" 

;;  Would  not  my  word  of  honour ?  " 

Certainly  not." 
He  drew  himself  nn      "  r* 
insult  me  ? "  P'        °°  y°"  "i^h  to 

"I  have  the  Count's  instructions." 
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give  up  the  woman  you  love  if  you  are  paid 

enough  ?  "    There  was  more  than  a  trace  of 

wondering  contempt  in  my  voice. 
He  turned  quickly.     "  Why  do  you  assume 

I  love  the  Princess  ?  " 
''  WeU,"  said  I,  "  she  loves  you." 
"Ah,    that    is    different.    Many    women 

have  loved  me.    The  Princess  is  not  even 

a  woman,  she  is  merely  an  ungraceful  child 

in  the  awkward  stage  of  her  girlhood." 
"  I  understand  she  is  nineteen." 
He  shrugged  his    shoulders.     "She 

be.    But  the  impression  she  gives  is 

clumsy  girl  some  years  younger." 
I*  Then  why ?  "  I  began. 

^^  "  To  get  money,"  he  interposed  abruptly. 

"Money   is   what   I    want.    I   must   have 

money." 

"  This,"  said  I,  "  is  disgusting." 
^^  A  look  of  amusement  passed  over  his  face. 
"  You  are  shocked  ?  My  want  of  hypocrisy 
IS  too  much  for  your  weak  stomach.  Ah, 
my  friend,  if  we  have  many  dealings  together 
you  will  find  I  have  no  hesitau^a  in  describing 
my  own  actions  in  their  --per  terms.  I 
have  no  defence,  except  my  desire  for  money. 
It  is  the  motive  force  that  actuates  us  all. 
Most  men  are  prepared  to  sell  their  souls 
for  it,  but  I  am  perhaps  singular  in  admitting 
the  fact."  ^ 
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"  But  the  poor  girl  ?    Have  you  no  con- 
sideration for  her  ?  " 
He  shrugged  his  shoulders.    "  A  petulant 

T'^l  °^  "  ^^^'    "   I   married   her    I 
should  desert  her  as  soon  as  I  had  her  for- 

"  I  shall  tell  her  what  you  say  " 

"  Of  course.  Why  not  ?  "  Hi's  eyes  mocked 
mr  I  began  to  wonder  if  his  shocking 
cyj^cism  was  real  or  assumed. 

"  Do  you  love  no  woman  ?  " 

A  change  came  over  his  face.  His  hard 
eyes  ^ftened  "  I  wonder  if  you  wiU  believe 
me  If  I  tell  you  the  truth.  Yes,  there 
IS  one  woman  in  the  whole  of  the  wide 
world  whom  I  love  and  for  whom  I  would 

^  h"f  ^"'    l"^'  ''  ^"  ^"^"^h  governess, 
with  a  pure  white  soul.    She  is  poor  and 

nendless     Her  life  has  passed  in  haVTpC 
If  she  Moll  marry  me,  I  think  I  might  become 
a  respectable  member  of  society." 
"  Does  she  love  you  ?  " 
"  I  believe  so." 
"  Then  why  not  marry  her  ?  " 
''  Because  she  will  not.    She  is  too  honest." 
I  pondered  his  words.     "  Where  did  you 
meet  her  ?  "  ^ 

"  In  Cassel.  She  came  to  the  Palace  as  a 
companion  to  the  Princess.  She  knows  of 
the  Princess  s  mfatuation  forme,  and  so  loyal 
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is  she  to  her,  that  she  refuses  to  listen  to  me. 
She  left  Cassel  two  years  ago.  Perhaps  it 
was  my  persistence  that  drove  her  away. 
Ah,  Mina,  Mina,  it  is  a  cursed  fate  that  keeps 
us  apart !  " 

"  And  where  is  she  now  ?  " 

He  looked  up  quickly.  *'  Surely  you  can 
guess.  The  Princess  fled  to  her  cottage  in 
Oban." 

What  a  remarkable  situation  !  I  strove  to 
assimilate  this  new  information.  Wilhelm's 
head  was  bowed  over  his  folded  arms,  and  he 
was  gazing  mournfully  into  vacancy.  So 
he  really  loved,  and  not  a  T  •-'  "ss  with  an 
enormous  fortune,  but  i  .h>o^  friendless 
governess!  With  all  his  i.  i  cynicism, 
he  had  that  attribute  of  hun..  n  y,  a  heart 
that  could  be  touched.  Might  he  not  by  so 
pure  a  passion  be  raised  above  his  own 
sordid  intentions  ?  What  a  pity  M.  1^.  3 
loyalty  to  the  Princess  prevented  her  from 
falling  in  with  Wilhelm's  wishes!  What  a 
glorious  ending  to  all  my  troubles  if  Wilhelm 
married  the  girl  he  loved  and  w.io  loved 
him  !  It  was  impossible  to  conceive  a  more 
perfect  ending  to  my  anxious  enterprise. 
I  bent  over  and  touched  Wilhehn's  knee.  I 
know  my  face  was  aglow  with  excitement. 

"  I  will  pay  you  five  thousand  pounds  on 
the  day  you  marry  this  young  lady." 
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^ut,    I  said  eaeerlv    "  it  is  in  ^k^  u    x 
interests    nf    +1,^    rT-    "^'  ^  *"  **^®  best 

x^iieresis    ot    the    Pnncess.    This    nin«f    k^ 

explained   to    h^r     wn.         /  "^^    '^^ 

*Ko*  u  '^^    ^^^'i   she   understand* 

?x/-,u'^  s^n^Ples  wiU  vanish."       "^^'^^^^"ds 

Wilhelm  shook  his  head.    "  It  will  not  h. 
possible  to  persuade  her  "  ''^ 

wavlhoni"  w^'"^  ^'^^'  ^  difficulties.    My 
TLlT  h^    'k  "'^  '"  ^*^^^^h^  ^"d  clear! 
hr^,5h  *""'"   ^   macadamized   road 

through  a  swamp.    "  Perhaps/' said  I    " T_ 
I  might  be  able  to  make  her  Understand  " 

rnnf      T  u^""  *^'"  ^^^  ^ilhehn.     "  I  niust 
confess  I  have  Uttle  hope." 

But  I  bade  him  be  of  good  chppr     t  +»,•  i 
I_^n,.e  than  hinted  that  lel5,rsa4*S 
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E  reached  Stirling  at  about  half-past 


eight.     For  the  last  few  hours 


,      ,  - o  Wil- 

slumbered  peacefully,  and  I  had 
remamed     awake,     revolvi..     possibihties. 
Never  was  a  child  more  delighted  with  a  new 
playthmg  than  I  was  with  my  own  idea. 
Ihe  more  I  considered  it,  the  more  pleased 
I   was   with   it.    Once   married,   Wilhehn's 
power  for  evil  was  at  an  end.    The  Princess 
was  free,  and  I,  too,  was  free-free  to  receive 
the  warm  congratulations  of  the  Count  and 
the  unrestrained  admiration  of  my  grand- 
mother.    Yes,    and    not    only    would    the 
problem  be  solved,  but  I  would  have  five 
thousand  pounds  to  the  good.    With  what 
an  off-hand  air  I  would  tender  to  the  Count 
the  balance  of  the  sum  he  had  paid  to  my 
credit.      "  Oh,  by  the  way,  I  didn't  require 
aU  you  gave  me."     Preternatural  cunning 
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indeed  !  Who  had  been  the  clevere ',  I  with 
my  ingenious  solution,  or  Wilhelm,  who  was 
bought  off  with  five  thousand  pounds  when 
he  might  easily  have  had  double  ? 

At  Stirfing,  Wilhelm    and  I  went  to  the 
refreshment  room  for  breakfast.      He  was 
ready  to  return  to  the  carriage,  when  I  was 
chipping  my  second  eg^.    I  finished  my  meal 
leisurely,    talking    the    while    with    all    the 
aplomb   of   the  seasoned  man  of  the  world 
to   a  red-cheeked  waitress   whose    Scottish 
accent  sounded  pleasant  to  my  ear.    She  was 
very  attentive— too  much  so,  indeed,  for  one 
irate  old  lady,  who  asked  her  markedly  if  she 
was  paid  to  wait  only  on  young  men.    I  had 
stiU  five  minutes  after  discharging  my  bill, 
and  I  decided  to  send  a  wire  to  the  Count, 
the  purport  of  which  I  had  akeady  framed 
m   my   mind.     "  AU   going   well.     Wilhelm 
fallen  into  my  trap,"   were  the  words  I  had 
fixed  upon.     I  made  my  way  to  the  telegraph 
office,    and,   curiously   enough,   encountered 
Wilhelm  emerging. 

"  I  have  just  wired  to  the  Alexandra  Hotel 
at  Oban  to  retain  a  room,"  he  said  easily. 
"  I  should  advise  you  to  do  the  same." 

I  thanked  him,  and  he  left  me  and  made 
his  way  back  to  the  train.  I  sent  off  my 
telegram  to  the  Count,  adding  my  address 
at  the  Alexandra,  and  joined  him. 
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as'iinrfr"^  ''""■'^  <=='"  °n  the  Princess 
as  Mon  as  you  amve  ?  "  he  asked. 

I  suppose  so." 

nnii!^°"  do  decide  to  speak  to  Mina-Mina 
Dobson    .s    her  fuU    name-you    wiU   use 

with'dlS'y.^^"  ''"  *"■''  ""'•"  '  "^P°"<'^'' 

"Of  course  T  can,"  he  answered.    "  I  only 
war  ted  j   warn  you  that  a  too  hasty  approt^ 

nd^     stlf'  '"''!f'  ™S'>'  <^^f«^t  your 
ends.    By  the  way,  did  I  mention  that  the 

Pnncess  IS  passing  as  Mina's  sister?    Don't 

you  think  It  WiU  be  desirable  to  preserve  the 

Pnncess's  incognita  for  the  time  being  '" 

the  ^otr'^"'^'"  ^  '"P^"^'  remembering 
the  Count  s  mjunctions  to  avoid  a  scan- 
mints  r^  ra:kTd'''"D:  *°  '"*""  "■°^^- 

remain  at  Obi!  fot  long  r-^""  "'""^  *° 

fu/w''^r''*''''P°^*'^^>*e'''  *o  be  truth- 
it  ,'  n  u  °,.  occurred  to  me  before.  "  I  think 
It  mil  be  best  to  get  them  both  to  move  to 
som    quzeter  place  than  Oban-until  wecl 

DTbLr^d'^oS^'"^"*  ~"*"«  *«- 

wiih^arce-^fe^^^-'^-"  '^  ~^' 
The  Duchess  of  Pendleton  has  very  kindly 
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placed  her  shooting-box  at  my  disposal,"  I 
observed. 

"  Where  is  it  ?  and  who  is  the  Duchess  of 
Pendleton  ?  " 

"  It  is  at  Dalavich,  about  fifteen  miles 
from  Oban.  The  Duchess  is  a  —  friend  of 
mine." 

"  Is  there  a  church  there  ?  " 

"  A  church !  Sure  to  be.  There  is  no 
lack  of  churches  in  Scotland." 

"  I  suppose,  if  Mina  is  willing,  our  banns 
might  be  called  there  ?  " 

"A  very  excellent  notion,"  I  observed 
with  approval. 

"  But  that  will  take  some  weeks.  Is  there 
no  quicker  way  ?  " 

"  You  might  get  a  special  licence." 

Wilhelm  fingered  his  moustache  thought- 
fully. "  If  Mina  consents  at  all,  I  am  afraid 
she  will  resent  undue  haste.  However,  we 
must  see  how  things  turn  out." 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  why  not  be  caUed  in  the 
usual  way  ?  After  all,  a  few  weeks  in  the 
Highlands  will  be  not  unpleasant  at  this  time 
of  year." 

"Oh,  not  at  all,"  said  he,  but  without 
enthusiasm. 

"I  suppose  Carl,  th^  Grand  Duke's  son, 
will  not  mind  the  change  of  locality  ?  "  I 
said. 
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He  looked  at  me  abstractedly.    "Carl? 
gI^^^  -^'^'    ^^  '''''"■'^'  ^^  ^^  v^ivixned  to 

"  I  did  not  know  that." 

''  Bless  my  soul,  his  father  may  be  dying 
and  he  is  the  heir  to  the  duchy.  Naturally 
when  I  wired  to  the  Princess  of  the  Grand 
Duke  s  lUness,  the  boy  would  hasten  back." 

^^  You  don't  know  he  is  actually  gone  ^ " 
Can  there  be  a  doubt  ?    One  does  not 
ftake"    ^   ^"^  loose   when   thrones   are   at 

^^  ''I  am  glad  he  is  out  of  the  way/'  I  said. 

Ihat  may  prevent  complications." 
Carl  IS  a  good  lad,"  said  Wilhelm,  "  and 
[xrul  *^°"^iderable  influence  over  him. 
When  he  succeeds  the  Grand  Duke,  I  should 
rnnd^^  ^^^^^ished  if  my  father  experienced 
cons^erable  changes.    Ah,  we  shall  see  !  " 

,,  He  IS  only  a  lad,  isn't  he  ?  " 
^^^  Sixteen    or    so.        I  reaUy    forget    his 

''  How  old  is  Miss  Dobson  ?  " 
"  Ah,  Mina  is-let  me  see-about  twenty. 
Would  you  hke  to  see  her  picture  > "    He 

h^^r^i  f  ^^^°*°g^aph  from  his  pocket  and 
handed  it  to  me.    It  showed  a  beautiful  face, 

:>eemed  to  mdicate  considerable  firmness, 
very  mce  indeed,"  I  said  politely.    "  I 
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should  think  «^he  has  a  good  deal  of  charac- 
ter." 

"  It  does  not  do  her  justice.  Oh,  she  is 
-ery  beautiful."  He  kissed  the  photograph 
Qcvotedly  before  returning  it  to  his  pocket. 

About  two  in  the  afternoon  we  reached 
Oban.  Taking  Wilhehn's  advice,  I  drove 
with  him  to  the  Alexandra  Hotel  and  lunched 
with  him.  He  suggested  that,  later  in  the 
afternoon,  we  should  call  together  on  the 
Princess.  To  this  I  assented  wiUingly,  for 
now  that  we  had  a  common  aim  there  seemed 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  work  together. 

After  lunch,  while  I  was  getting  ready  for 
my  call,  a  telegram  was  brought  to  me.  It 
was  from  the  Count.  "  Take  care  Wilhelm 
is  not  entrapping  you,"  the  message  ran. 

I  was  not  a  Uttle  displeased  at  the  doubt 
the  Count  seemed  to  express  as  to  my  com- 
petency. But  doubt  is  infectious,  and  I  sat 
upon  my  bed  and  pondered.  Was  it  possible 
I  was  being  bamboozled?  Was  Wilhelm 
pretending  to  be  in  love  with  Mina  in  order 
to  obtain  easy  access  to  the  Princess  ?  It 
might  be  so.  But  if  this  was  the  case,  why 
did  he  acquiesce  so  willingly  to  iier  removal 
to  Dalavich  ?  Of  course,  it  might  be  because 
he  intended  to  be  married  to  her  at  the  church 
he  had  inquired  so  particularly  about.  And 
yet  the  only  way  to  get  the  five  thousand 
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IX  jnds  was  to  give  up  the  Princess  and  marry 
kina.  Was  I  too  suspicious  ?  Perhaps 
there  ought  to  be  a  limit  to  vague  imaginings 
of  this  kind.  At  the  same  time,  I  renewed 
my  resolution  to  be  most  cautious,  and  to 
observe  Wilhelm  as  a  diligent  cat  would 
watch  a  circumspect  mouse. 

Myia  Villa  was  little  more  than  a  cottage 
standing  on  the  outskirts  of  Oban,  overlooking 
the  bay.  In  front  was  a  httle  neglected 
garden  enclosed  by  a  wooden  paling.  An 
abode  more  unsuitable  for  the  daughter  of 
a  Grand  Duke  could  hardly  be  conceived. 
In  front  of  the  gate,  Wilhehn  and  I  stopped 
by  a  common  impulse. 

"  Shall  I  go  in  first  to  prepare  them  ?  "  he 
said.     "  Or  shall  we  go  in  together  ?  " 

"  Together,"  I  repHed  firmly,  determined 
to  keep  a  strict  watch  on  his  least  movement. 
"  And  there  is  one  thing  I  want  you  to  promise 
me  on  your  word  of  honour." 
"  And  what  is  that  ?  " 
"  That  you  will  never  see  the  Princess  alone 
without  my  permission." 

"I  give  you  my  word  without  hesitation  " 
he  said  quite  readily.  "  I  am  trusting  to 
youi  honour,  and  you  may  safely  trust  to 
mir-*." 

I  thought  Wilhehn  appeared  slightly 
nervous  as  he  pushed  open  the  wooden  gate 
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and  passed  through  the  patch  in  front  of 
the  cottage.  It  could  hardly  be  called  a 
garden,  crowded  as  it  was  with  great  sun- 
flowers run  wild,  which  had  crushed  the  life 
out  of  less  assertive  vegetation.  He  knocked 
on  the  plain  wooden  door  with  his  stick,  for 
there  was  neither  bell  nor  knocker.  There 
was  no  answer,  and  he  tapped  again.  We 
heard  steps  at  length,  and  the  latch  was  lifted, 
and  I  was  face  to  face  with  the  original  of 
the  photograph. 

"  Mina  !  "  cried  Wilhelm.  The  girl  flushed 
scarlet. 

"  You  have  come  !  "  she  murmured. 

Wilhelm  held  out  his  hands,  and  after  a 
moment's  hesitation  she  put  hers  into  them. 
He  drew  her  close  and  kissed  her. 

"Ah,  no  !  "  she  cried,  and  drew  herself 
back.  Her  eyes  caught  mine,  and  I  looked 
away  uncomfortably. 

"This  is  Mr.  Oswald  Chapman,"  said 
Wilhehn,  perfectly  at  ease.  "He  is  the 
emissary  of  my  wicked  father." 

I  bowed.  The  girl  looked  at  me  with  sudden 
interest. 

"  Won't  you  come  in  ?  "  she  said,  and  made 
to  let  us  pass.  I  waited  for  Wilhelm  to  take 
the  lead,  but  he  was  playing  with  a  gigantic 
sunflower,  that,  bowed  by  its  own  weight, 
srtetched  half-way  across  the  pathway.    He 
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took  out  his  penknife  and  severed  the  flower 
from  its  stalk— an  immense  disk  about  the 
size  of  a  soup-plate. 

"  Is  the  Princess  in  ?  "  he  asked  carelessly. 

"  Yes,  «:he  is  within,"  said  Mina. 

"  Ah."  H-  put  the  flower  in  his  button- 
hole. "Let  me  decorate  myself  in  her 
honour." 

The  girl  laughed  softly.  "  How  ridiculous 
you  are,  Wilhelm,"  said  she,  and  I  wished  I 
had  thought  to  make  her  laugh  by  putting  a 
sunflower  in  my  coat. 

"  It's  a  pretty  place,  this,"  he  saic  "  The 
air  is  deUcious."    He  glanced  towards  the 


passage.     "  I  can  breathe  out 


dark    little 
here." 

"  You  mustn't  run  down  my  little  cottage," 
said  Mina.     "  I  am  very  proud  of  it." 

Wilhehn  looked  at  her  with  sudden  serious- 
ness. "  And  yet  it  is  no  place  for  you  and 
the  Princess." 

She  met  his  look.  "  It  may  not  be  suitable 
for  the  Princess,  but  as  for  me,  have  I  not 
lived  here  nearly  all  my  hfe  ?  " 

"  And  yet  it  is  not  suitable." 

She  made  a  little  movement  with  her 
shoulders.  "  Come  in  at  any  rate,  and  have 
tea.    The  Princess  is  longing  to  see  you." 

"  Poor  Uttle  Dobbs  !  "  said  Wilhehn.  "  Is 
she  as  wild  as  ever  ?  "    He  turned  to  me. 
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but^f.'t'  *'  f  '»'8"J"ly  unromantic  name 

I  followed  Mina  down  the  dark  Da<i«.rp 
and  mto  a  room  that  opened  from  t.  ^t^fs 
a  plainly  furnished  little  apartmen  and  »! 
one  entered,  it  was  with  the  indfn^tfon  to 
bow  the  head  to  avoid  the  low  lintel  A  voun^ 
g.rl  was  sitting  with  her  back  to  the  window^ 

up  rather  shyly  as  I  entered.    I  noticed  her 

wS  Z%rr''  'T'^'^^'  --^  that  she  had 
weU-cut  features  and  a  mass  of  auburn  hair 

done  up  loosely  in  a  massive  plait  beWnd  he; 

"  This  is  Mr.  Chapman,  the  gentleman  the 
Count  has  sent,"  said  Mina  intfoducSg"^e 

regarded   m^"' '    ^"^    *^   P""«^-     ^h^ 
quite  tun""  '""°"^'^-      "  ^''y.   you   are 

,','  J,^  °°t  «>  very  old,"  I  admitted. 
„  ^O"'  rosy  your  face  is  !  " 

"  Th.t"''''  ^°^^'  ■  "  '^^  Mina  reprovingly 
^^hat  .s  not  the  way  to  speak  to  Mr.  Ch'a^ 

.    J  ^i'"^^'^'*'' '°  •'■"'  exactly  as  I  please  " 
said  the  Princess.    She  rose  f^om  her  l^t 
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and  came  across.  She  was  taller  than  I  had 
thought,  but  she  moved  awkwardly,  tripping 
over  a  stool.  When  she  reached  me,  she  held 
out  her  hand.  "  I  rather  like  your  looks," 
she  observed.  "  I  wonder  you  consent  to 
do  the  dh-ty  work  of  that  old  Co  mt." 

"  I  do  no  dirty  work." 

"  Oh,  don't  you  ? "  she  responded  con- 
temptuously. "  Don't  you  want  to  marry 
me  to  a  snuffy  old  man  about  eighty  years 
of  age  ?  " 

"  Pobbs,  Dobbs  !  "  exhorted  Mina. 
"Let's    have    tea,"    said    the    Princess. 
"  Have  you  brought  the  Count  with  you  ?  " 
"  No,  he  had  to  go  to  Germany,  because 

At  that  moment,  Wilhelm  entered.  The 
Princess,  who  had  resumed  her  seat,  rose  in 
great  excitement,  shrieked  "  Wilhelm  !  "  and 
fled  to  his  arms. 

"  Dear  old  Dobbs  !  "  said  Wilhehn. 

The  girl  laughed  and  giggled,  and  hid  her 
face  on  his  shoulder.  "Oh,  Wilhehn,  how 
good  it  is  to  see  you  again.  How  do  you 
think  I  look  ?  " 

You  look  as  beautiful  as  ever."  He  pi?  :ed 
a  hand  on  either  side  of  her  head,  and 
imprinted,  as  I  thought,  a  somewhat  cold  salute 
on  her  forehead.  Mina  looked  away.  I 
quite  understood  her  feehngs. 
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I  expected  ;!  ^7  thought,  hysterically. 

I  <x    i      '  "  "**  «">er  a  pleasant  oartv 
tJr"'^  "jy^"  making  toast,  and  when  That 

°he  hob   ani""^  ^"  ^l  '"""6  '"*  kettle  off 
ine  hob,  and  pouring  boiling  water   at  her 

W  h  ;°"k'",*°  '^^  "'"«  earthenw^e  teller 
Wilhelm  had  produced  the  sunflower  Xh 
he  presented  with  many  fine  speeches' to^he 
Pnncess,  averring  he  had  brought  it  all  ihl 
way  from  London,  and  that  itTs  of  a  rl^e 
speaes,  and  much  more  nonsense  o  the  Jnd 

S5^^t^t-r^^s£ 

™ed  fh    T  '^'  ^""^«^=  I  '""Id  have 
sIloT^l    /,"*"^"°"  ™"'°"'  demur,    nlr 

ner  eyes,  the  charm  of  her  sudden  smile  made 

tombotT^'M^P""""-    Buttttv^W 
tomboy  of  a  girl,  so  noisy  and   gauche  - 
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she  a  princess  I  It  struck  me  as  prepvi  *  c '-ous . 
Could  it  be  that  Wilhelm  was  end  uxuring 
to  palm  off  this  awkward  dam-.i  -j  the 
Princess  Isa  ?  She  spoke  English  w-av  .it  a 
foreign  accent,  and  here  was  another  giound 
for  suspicion.  Wilhelm  did  not  know  I  was 
acquainted  with  German.  Perhaps  I  could 
trap  her.  So  turning  suddenly,  I  addressed 
her  in  German. 

She  looked  a  httle  surprised,  and  then 
answered  me  fluently.  And  for  the  rest  of 
the  visit  we  all  spoke  German. 

Ah,  no,  the  plot,  if  there  was  one,  was  deeper 
than  that.  And,  after  all,  I  had  no  grounds 
for  suspecting  deception.  I  suppose  tomboys 
are  bred  in  palaces  as  well  as  in  humbler 
habitations.  A  kitten  has  an  erratic  youth, 
but  it  sobers  down  into  a  very  sedate  cat! 
So  perhaps  princesses,  however  ungovernable 
in  their  earlier  years,  grow  domesticated  in 
after  Hfe.  And  yet  I  should  Uke  to  be  quite 
sure.  If  I  could  only  get  a  photograph  of 
the  Princess  I  would  forward  it  to  the  Count, 
and  ask  him  to  wire  me  if  things  were  not 
right.  Or  I  might  telegraph  him  to  send  me 
the  Princess's  photograph.  Yes,  that  would 
be  the  best  course. 

I  felt  my  gloomy  concentration  on  my  own 
thoughts  was  becoming  marked,  and  I  roused 
myself. 
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that  we  should  aU  migrate  together  to  some 
more  secluded  spot." 
This  was  hardly  what  I  had  suggested 

2a^  to  S.""''°°'^^*°""'^ ""'''-'' '■ 

;; The  Count "I  began. 

I  shaU  not  listen  to  you  if  you  are  goine 
PriS!;'^i;°"^''^°-*'"^'^n>oselSe 

"  Hush,  Dobbs  I "  said  Mina.  "  What  were 
you  gomg  to  say,  Mr.  Chapman  ?  " 

t^^tey_5*     *  '^°'^^  ^  ^^^^'  «  w«  were 

"  '  We  ■  I  "  interjected  the  Princess.    "  Are 
you  joimng  our  happy  party  permanently  ?  " 

ar^eTv^/n  ''f'"'*-  H^^themoment 
amved  v  en  a  firm  stand  had  become 
necessary  ?    I  decided  it  had 

theme's"  '  "^^  ^''"""y-  ^"'^  e'"^<i  -' 
"  Very  pleased,  I'm  sure,"  said  the  Princess 

demurely,  smoothing  the  front  of  her XS 
So   convement,    Wilhelm.    Mr.    Chapman 

can  be  your  best  man."  ^"apman 

Wilhehn  laughed,  and  Mina,  although 
scandaized  nppled  i„  ^^^_  I'flounderfd 
on,  hot  and  uncomfortable. 

"  The  Duchess  of  Pendleton  has  kindly 
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^^1''^"^*^"^"^^^*°"^-*^^  Princess's 

Thl^/f;  1        '\  T'   P"^^*^   th^   Oban, 
liiere  is  less  nsk  of  a  scandal " 

;;  A  scandal !  "  ejaculated  the  Princess. 

likPlv  ri"'    ^  '^^.  ^^"^y^  "  y°^  ^e  less 
bkely  to  be  recognized  there  than  in  Oban. 

There   is   no   object  in  giving  ris^    to  idle 

"  Vp??*  'I  *'"^'"  "^^^  ^^"^  thoughtfully. 
Yes,  I  quite  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Chapman 
Where  is  the  shooting-box  ?  "  *P'«an. 

fromVie.''^'^^"^'^'  """^^  ^^'''''  "^^'^  °^  ^^ 

thrPrintTj'  '"^  '^''*^"^'  ^'"^  '^"^y^"  ^^id 

T  K  ^!  ^0^'t  shoot  in  England  during  June  " 
I  had  to  explain,  "  except  rabbits  " 

Mma  le  s  go.     I'm  dreadfuUy  tired  of  this 
^^keyhttle  place.     Can    we   start  to-mol! 

"  W  ^^,^^tr*°w^[ds  Wilhehn,  who  nodded. 

Very  weU,  Mr.  Chapman,"  she  said    "  we 
are  at  your  disposal."  ' 

"  The  wedding  can  take  place  at  Dalavich 

time  had  come  for  a  strong  line. 
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The  question  of  your  rr^arriage  must 
remain  for  the  time  being  in  abeyance,"  I 
said  firmly. 

The  Princess  looked  up,  and — ^yes,  put  out 
her  tongue. 

I  rose.  There  are  some  arguments  to 
which  no  answer  is  possible.  "When 
will  you  be  ready  to  start  to-monow  ?  "  I 
said,  pointedly  addressing  Mina.  "  I  will 
order  a  conveyance,  and  we  will  drive  there." 

"  After  lunch,"  said  Mina,  after  a  moment's 
thought.  "  Spy  three  o'clock.  Will  that  suit 
everyone  ?  "  The  question  was  general,  but 
she  glanced  at  Wilhelm. 

Again  my  foot  had  to  be  put  down.  I 
began  to  be  proud  of  myself. 

"  There  is  only  the  Princess  and  yourself 
to  consider,"  I  said. 

"  What,  isn't  Wilhelm  coming  ?  "  cried  the 
Princess. 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  I. 

"  Then  I  don't  go  either." 

A  dead  silence  followed.  I  examined  the 
nails  on  my  right  hand  with  interest.  Wilhelm 
smelt  the  sunflower  abstractedly. 

"  I — I  think  perhaps  we  had  better  go," 
said  Mina. 

Wilhelm  turned.  "  Yes,  it  is  best — for  the 
present." 

"  Oh,  of  course,  if  you  wish  it,"  said  the 
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Princess.  "  But  I  shall  be  bored  to  death  if 
you  are  not  there.  Mr.  Chapman  has  not  a 
great  fund  of  interesting  conversation,  I'm 
afraid.  But  you  wiU  come  over  nd  see  us 
often  ?  " 

"  I  think  there  will  be  no  objection  to  that  " 
said  Wilhelm  looking  at  me. 

"  Oh,  none  at  all,"  I  rephed  rather  reluc- 
tantly. I  could  not  expect  him  to  keep  away 
from  Mina  altogether. 

As  there  seemed  nothing  more  to  be  said,  I 
picked  up  my  hat  and  bowed  my  adieux  to 
the  ladies.  Wilhelm  rose  at  once.  "I'm 
coming  also,"  he  said. 

"  I  think  you  might  stay  a  httle,"  pouted 
the  Pnncess.  "  You  are  not  a  very  devotee. 
lover." 

Wilhehn    smiled    good-naturealy.      "A.. 
no,''  he  answered.    "  But  I  am  under  terms 
with  our  arch-enemy  here." 

As  we  walked  homewards  towards  our 
hotel  we  passed  a  post-office.  I  turned  to 
Wilhehn  suddenly,  and  asked  him  if  he  had 
a  photograph  of  the  Princess.  He  answered 
m  the  negative. 

"If  you  will  excuse  me,"  I  said,  precipi- 
tately, "  I  will  send  a  wire." 

He  laughed.  "  Do  you  know,  I  can  almost 
always  read  your  thoughts  ?  " 

"  I  am  going  to  wire  to  the  caretaker  at 
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the  lodge  to  prepare  for  our  arrival,"  I  said 
stiffly. 

"  Then  I  am  mistaken." 
But  probably  he  was  not. 


id 
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THE  ROAD  TO  DALAVICH 

THERE  was  a  brisk  breeze  blowing  and 
a   blue   sky   overhead,    with    white 
clouds  scampering  across  it,  when  I  arrived 
the  next  day  at   Myra   Cottage  with   the 
vehicle    which    was    to   carry   us    to   the 
Duchess's  shooting  lodge.    It  was  the  best 
conveyance  I  could  obtain— a  brake  seated 
for  six  a  side  and  drawn  by  a  pair  of  horses. 
The  Princess  elected  to  seat  herself  by  the 
coachman,  and    took    her    place    with    the 
exhibition  of  not  a  httle  petticoat  and  two 
substantial  boots.     Mina  and  I  sat  facing 
each  in  a  corner  seat   near  the  door,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  interior  was  piled  up 
with  baggage  of  one  kind  or  another. 

I  had  not  seen  Wilhehn  since  breakfast 
that  morning.  He  had  told  me,  with  apparent 
frankness,  that  he  had  sent  a  note  to  Mina 
asking  her  to  meet  him  at  the  Harbour 
provided  I  had  no  objection.  I  made  none.' 
As  I  sat  rather  furtively  watching  her  face 
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I  wondered  what  the  subject  of  their  con- 
versation had  been.  Had  he  told  her  of  our 
joint  plan— to  get  her  married  to  him  at  the 
earUest  moment  ?  Did  she  know  I  had 
engaged  myself  to  provide  her  with  a  dowry  ? 
And  if  she  knew,  what  did  she  think  of  it  i' 
She  looked  very  charming,  sitting  before  me, 
with  long  eyelashes  shading  her  downcast 
eyes.  A  sudden  compunction  seized  me. 
She  was  too  good  for  Wilhehn. 

We  soon  left  Oban  and  its  environments, 
and  drove  through  pleasant  moorlands  with 
the  heather  not  yet  in  bloom.  I  ventured  at 
length  to  comment  on  the  beauty  of  our  sur- 
roundings, and  Mina  assented  briefly,  but 
she  did  not  seem  inclined  to  continue  the  con- 
versation. 

"  I  hope,"  I  said,  "  you  reahze  I  am  trying 
to  act  for  the  best." 

"  I  understand  you  are  obeying  your 
instructions." 

"  You  are  not  annoyed  because  I  have 
forced  you  away  from  Oban  ?  " 

A  flash  came  into  her  eyes.  "You  have 
no  I  forced  me  to  do  anything.  I  came 
willingly." 

"  And  the  Princess  ?  " 

"  The  Princess  leaves  herself  in  my  hands. 
She  does  not  think.  I  have  to  think  for  her. 
Something  had  to  be  done.     The  fact  is,  we 
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are   almost   without   money.    There   is   no 
reason  why  I  should  not  tell  you  the  truth." 
"  If  I  had  not  appeared  on  the  scene,  what 
would  you  have  done  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know.    We  have  sold  most  of 
our  jewellery." 

"  Are  you  really  as  badly  off  as  that  ?  "  I 
asked  with  surprise. 
"  Yes." 

"  Then,"  said  I,  "  if  things  had  been  left 

as  they  were,  the  Princess  would  perhaps 

have  been  obliged  to  return  to  her  father  ?  " 

Her  lips  were  compressed.    *  She  would 

never  have  done  that." 

"  What  then  ?  " 

"  Wilhelm  would  have  arranged  something, 
though  I  am  afraid  the  poor  fellow  is  not 
much  better  off  than  we  are." 

"  It  was  a  mad  scheme  of  the  Princess  to 
run  away  from  her  home." 

She  looked  at  me  with  a  sudden  frown 
"Would  you  have  had  her  remain  to  be 
married  to  a  man  she  loathed  ? " 

"Certainly  not,"  I  answered.  "I  quite 
agree  it  is  outrageous  to  talk  of  marriage 
where  the  Princess  is  concerned.  She  is  far 
too  young  and— and  unformed." 
She  smiled.  "  Poor  Dobbs  !  " 
"  She  ought  to  be  at  school— a  very  strict 
ladies'  school." 
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"The  Princess  will  soon  grow  old,"  said 
Mina,  "  and  adversity  is  the  strictest  school, 
after  all." 

"  That  will  be  her  school,  if  she  marries 
Wilhehn." 

Mina  moved  restlessly.  "  I  trust  you  will 
spare  me  any  criticisms  of  Wilhehn." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  I  murmured.  For 
the  moment  I  had  forgotten  that  she  loved 
him.  We  were  silent  again,  and  then  I 
thought  of  setting  a  trap  for  Mina. 

"Why  do  you  object  to  the  Princess 
marrying  the  Duke  of  Hanac  ?  "  I  asked. 

She  opened  her  eyes  in  astonishment. 
"  How  can  you  ask  that  ?  Because  she  does 
not  love  him." 

She  had  stepped  into  it. 

"  You  think  love  should  always  go  with 
marriage  ?  "  I  continued  with  guile. 

"  Of  course." 

"  Love  on  both  sides  ?  "  I  would  leave  no 
loophole. 

"  Without  doubt." 

"  Wilhehn  does  not  love  the  Princess,"  I 
said  triumphan'iy.  "  On  your  own  showing 
their  marriage  should  be  prevented." 

She  stared  at  me,  and  then  she  burst  into 
a  Uttle  ripple  of  laughter.  "  Whom  does  he 
love,  then;?  " 

He  loves  you." 
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The  scarlet  deepened  on  her  cheeks,  but 
the  smUe  did  not  leave  her  lips. 

"  How  can  you  know  that  ?  " 

"  He  *old  me." 

She  turned  her  head  away,  but  I  could  see 
she  was  not  ill-pleased. 
^^  "  And  if  I  had  not  been  told,"  I  went  on, 

I  should  have  guessed  it." 

"  You  are  an  acute  observer."  There  was 
a  note  of  mockery  in  her  voice  which  vexed  me. 

"  I  have  guessed  something  more."  I  said. 

"  And  that  is ?  " 

"  That  you  love  him." 

Her  smile  faded  from  her  face.  "  I  think 
you  guess  too  much,"  she  said  coldly. 

"  But  do  I  guess  wrongly  ?  " 

Her  eyes  met  mine,  and  there  was  a  look 
of  trouble  in  their  clear  depths.  "  I  do  not 
know.    Honestly,  I  am  not  sure." 

"  Surely  your  heart  tells  you  ?  " 

"  No,  my  heart  is  dumb.  It  is  strange  to 
speak  to  you  in  this  fashion,  but,  after  all, 
the  circumstances  are  not  quite  ordinary' 
If  I  were  sure  I  loved  Wilhelm,  I  think  the 
difficulties  which  distress  and  disturb  me 
would  clear  away.  If  I  were  only  sure !  " 
She  seemed  to  fall  into  a  dream.  I  cannot 
give  reasons,  but  when  she  hinted  a  doubt 
as  to  her  love  for  Wilhelm  my  heart  gave  a 
leap.  ° 
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"  Ah,  yes,  you  love  him,"  I  said  a  little 
mournfuUy.     "  He  is  very  good-looking." 

There  are  many  handsome  faces  in  the 
world,"  said  she,  looking  at  me. 

"  He  is  very  fascinating." 

"  Indeed  he  is.    But  fascination  and  love 
are  not  quite  the  same." 

''  He  has  very  pleasant  manners." 

"  That  is,  indeed,  unusual  in  men— some 
men. 

Was  she  snubbing  me  ?    I  reddened,  and 
retired  into  myself. 

It  was  she   who   resumed   the  conversa- 
tion. 

rJ'J^^^°^^    ^   ^*^^*    ^^^    you   say   about 
Wilhelm,  what  then  ?  " 

"  Then  why  not  marry  him  ?  " 
"  You  advise  me  to  do  so  ?  " 
I  gulped  down  something.     "Yes." 
We  were  passing  through  a  valley  sheltered 
on  either  side.    The  sun  seemed  to  have 
grown  hotter  overhead.     She  opened  her  sun- 
shade and  let  it  trail  idly  over  her  shoulder 
The  reflection   of   the   red  lining  gave   an 
additional  tinge  of  colour  to  her  face. 

"Have    you    any    sisters?"    she    asked 
suddenly. 

"  No." 

"  Is  there  any  woman  in  the  world  who  i« 
very  dear  to  you  ?  " 
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I  considered.    "  No,  not  one." 

"  Ah,  then  I  cannot  put  your  advice  to  the 
test." 

"  ^\^lat  test  ?  " 

"  If  you  had  a  very  dear  sister,  I  should 
have  asked  you  whether  you  would  have 
liked  to  see  her  married  to  Wilhehn." 

I  felt  a  sudden  embarrassment.  "  It  would 
not  be  a  fair  test." 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know." 

"But  do  you  know  what  your  answer 
would  be  ?  " 

A  sudden  gust  of  wrath  took  possession  of 
me.  "My  answer  would  be  that  I  would 
rather  see  her  dead,"  I  said  vehemently. 

She  turned  on  me  sharply.  '*  You  have  no 
nght  to  speak  of  Wilhelm  in  that  tone.  You 
know  you  have  nothing  against  him.  It  is 
unmanly  of  you."  Her  anger  had  made  her 
pale,  despite  the  pink  parasol.  "  Why  did 
you  say  that  ?  " 

"  You  entrapped  me  into  saying  it "  I 
replied  sullenly.  "  I  daresay  I  spoke  '  too 
strongly.  I  should  not  Hke  a  sister  of  mine 
to  marry  him  because  of  his  past  record  and 
because  I  distrust  him." 

Her  anger  faded  swiftly.  "Distrust?" 
she  repeated  slowly.  "  Does  that  mean  a 
little  lurkmg  doubt  that  peeps  out  now  and 
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again,  when  he  is  absent,  and  dies  away 
utterly  when  he  is  present." 
^^  "  WeU,  I  do  feel  like  that,"  I  admitted, 
"  though  I  am  not  sure  his  presence  entirely 
removes  my  distrust.  Certainly  I  realijKe 
his  personal  charm  or  magnetism,  or  what- 
ever it  ought  to  be  called.  But  it  is  not  only 
an  indefinable  feeUng  which  makes  me  doubt 
him.  If  I  judge  him  adversely,  it  is  on  the 
facts  of  his  past  hfe." 

"  Facts  !  "  she  repeated  scomfullv.  "  Facts 
confided  to  you  by  his  affectionate  father, 
who  turned  him  out  of  his  home." 

"Certainly,  his  father  is  my  informant," 
I  admitted. 

"  And  yet,  with  all  his  black  faults,  you 
consider  him  good  enough  for  the  like  of 
me,"  she  said  contemptuously. 

"  He  is  not  good  enough  for  you,"  I 
answered,  with  conviction 

''  And  yet  you  wai  t  m  to  marry  him  ?  " 
"Before  I  knew  you,  1  thought  it  would 
be  a  good  plan  ii  you  were  to  marry  him— to 
save  the  Prince- >,'  I  replied  lamely  enough. 
How  had  I  ilkwed  myself  to  get  into  this 
awkward  tangle  } 

"  You  u.e  willing  to  jeopardize  my  future 
happiness  to  tave  the  Princess  ?  Of  course, 
I  am  only  a  r  )or,  friendless  governess,  who 
has  to  bat^e   l\.r  her  daily  bread,  and  I 
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suppose  I  don't  count.  Yet  it  doesn't  strike 
me  as  very  noble  of  you  to  sacrifice  one  who 
never  did  you  any  harm." 

"  But  you  love  him  I  "  I  cried  in  despera- 
tion. "  And  he  loves  you.  Surely  in  these 
circumstances " 

She  suddenly  smiled  on  me  with  great 
sweetness.  "  Have  it  your  own  way,  Mr. 
Chapman.  Marry  me  to  whom  you  please. 
When  can  the  matter  be  arranged?  I  must  say, 
though,  that  I  should  have  thought  a  strong,' 
healthy  young  man  might  have  found  a  less 
effeminate  occupation  than  match-making. 
Still,  as  you  have  set  your  mind  on  this 
marriage " 

"  I  do  not  lil:2  sarcasm,"  I  said  loftily. 

"  Nor  am  I  enamoured  with  meddling." 

"  My  duty  is  to  the  Princess." 

"  She  will  be  delighted  with  so  stalwart  a 
champion." 

"  She  needs  one,"  I  said  bitterly,  "  for  you, 
whom  she  trusts,  seem  indifferent  to  her 
reputation." 

"  No  one  has  ever  spoken  a  word  against 
her  reputation,"  she  cried,  suddenly  aflame. 

"Her  irarriage  with  Wilhelm  would  be 
'  t       result  must  be  shame  and 
aer^       nri  to  her— to  others." 
is  untiufr,     ?ihe  resTX)nded  calmly. 
^Jo  not  lie  " 
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"  No,  but  you  accept  the  lies  of  others, 
rhe  mamage  would  be  perfectly  legal  in 

land "        ^""^  ^^^  ^"""^^^  ""^^^^    ^  ^''^■ 

"  I  am  no  lawyer,"  I  answered.  "  I  only 
know  that  in  the  country  of  her  birth  she 
would  be  deemed  an  outcast." 

"  Perhaps  she  is  prepared  to  accept  even 
mfamy  for  the  man  she  loves.  Many  a 
woman  has  done  so." 

J'  She  is  a  mere  child,  and  you,  who  are 
older,  have  a  duty  to  protect  her  from  herself 
until  she  reaches  years  of  discretion." 

*-  In  your  opinion,"  she  said  slowly  "  I 
ought  to  marry  Wilhelm  to  protect'  the 
rnncess  from  herself  ?  " 

Only  a  few  minutes  before  I  had  answered 
m  the  affirmative,  but  now  the  monosyllable 
stuck  m  my  throat.  I  opened  my  mouth 
to  say  It,  but  no  word  came. 

"Your  silence  gives  assent,"  she  said.  I 
could  only  look  at  her  helplessly. 

At  that  moment  the  Princess  turned  in 
her  seat  to  shout  a  suggestion  that  we  should 
all  ahght  and  roll  on  the  beautiful  heather. 
Mma  discouraged  the  notion,  and  the  convey- 
ance proceeded.  But  a  barrier  of  silence 
had  sprung  up  between  Mina  and  myself,  and 
I  sat  sullenly  opposite  to  her,  pretending  to 
be  engrossed  in  my  own  thoughts,  but  all  tho 
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while  watching  my  chance  to  steal  a  glance 
at  the  perfect  profile  of  a  girl  whom  I  had 
seen  for  the  first  time  yesterday,  and  to-day 
was  beginning  to  regard  with  feelings  that  I 
could  not  analyze. 

The  brake  made  its  way  betwee".  low-lying 
hiUs,  with  stretches  of  moor  on  either  side, 
and  past  an  occasional  farm-house,  jogging 
on  at  an  even  pace.    On  the  box,  the  Princess 
had  melted  the  driver  to  a  seemingly  amusing 
conversation,  for  his  hoarse  chuckle  broke 
occasionally  on  my  ear.    A  sudden  swerve 
to  the  side  made  me  look  up,  and  I  found  that 
the  Pnncess  had  taken  command  of  the  reins 
and  the  whip,  and  our  pace  was  increasing 
considerably.     However,  1  could  hardly  con- 
ceive an  accident,  from  even  the  most  erratic 
dnvmg,  with  our  two  time-worn  horses,  and 
I  was  glad  the  Princess  was  finding  amuse- 
ment on  the  journey.    We  roUed  on  for  an 
hour,  until  we  found  ourselves  at  the  village 
of  Dalavich.    It  was  a  quiet  little  place,  with 
one  street  and  an  ivy-covered  church,  stand- 
ing peacefully  amongst  gravestones. 

"  These  are  the  nearest  habitation  to  my 
prison,"  the  Princess  informed  me  over  her 
shoulder.  "  We  leave  civilization  when  we 
leave  them.  May  we  stop  and  have  some  tea? 
1  should  Uke  to  have  tea  just  once  more 
before  you  start  me  on  bread  and  water." 
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She  pulled  up  opposite  the  church.  "  Isn't 
that  a  charming  old  Idrk  ?  I  think  we  might 
have  the  marriage  there." 

"  How  can  you  be  married  there  or  any- 
where if  you  are  to  be  locked  up  in  a  prison  ?  " 
I  asked. 

"Oh,  of  course,  I  shall  escape,"  she 
answered  gravely,  "in  the  dead  of  night  and 
a  dressing-gown.  Mina,  will  you  go  and  find 
the  parson  and  arrange  the  details?  I'll 
drive  on  and  order  tea." 

I  was  glad  of  the  chance  of  escaping  from 
a  constraint  that  had  become  irksome ;  so 
I  aUghted,  and  after  a  moment's  hesitation 
Mma  foUowed.  The  Princess  whipped  up  the 
horses  and  drove  down  the  village  street 
puUing  up  beijre  a  homely  httle  inn.  I 
watched  her  descend  and  disappear  within 
the  swinging  doors. 

"  Would  you  Uke  to  walk  in  the  church- 
yard ?  "  I  asked  Mina. 

"  If  you  Hke." 

So  we  entered.  "  It  is  very  pleasant  here," 
I  said  to  break  the  silence. 

"  Could  we  not  go  into  the  church  ?  The 
sun  is  rather  strong." 

I  tried  to  open  the  door,  but  it  was  locked. 
Evidently,  however,  our  movements  were 
under  observation  from  one  of  the  windows 
of  the  manse  adjoining,  for  in  a  few  minutes 
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a  pleasant  old  gentleman  appeared,  -aming 

a  bunch  of  keys.  ^ 

''  You  wish  to  see  the  interior  ?  "  he  asked. 

Thank  you  very  much." 
" People  often  come  from  Oban,  anl  even 
longer  distances,  to  see  the  monuments,"  he 
said  v.nth  pride,  as  he  unlocked  the  door. 
They  are  quite  remarkable.  There  is 
some  old  carving,  too,  which  is  considered 
unique." 

^^  Mina  regard-J  the  new-comer  with  interest. 
Are  you  the  minister  ?  "  she  asked. 
"  Yes." 

"  Do  you  marry  people  ?  " 

He  seemed  a  httle  surprised.  "  It  is  one 
of  my  duties."  His  eyes  travelled  from  Mina 
to  myself,  and  he  smUed  sympatheticaUy. 

My  pansh  extends  for  many  miles,  and 
most  of  those  you  meet  hereabouts  were 
baptized  here  and  will  be  buried  here." 

"  And  married  here  ?  " 

"  If  they  desire  it." 

Mina  tapped  her  toe  thoughtfully  on  the 
paving  of  the  aisle. 

"  Is  it  a  long  process  ?  " 

"It  takes  bi:t  a  very  few  minutes,"  he 
answered,  "  but  the  effect  lasts  tiU  death." 

'And  death  is  sometimes  so  long  in 
commg,"  said  Mma  thoughtfully. 

The  old  gentleman  was  evidently  a  Uttle 
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shocked,  and  began  somewhat  hastily  to  tell 
us  the  history  of  the  inmates  of  the  tombs, 
and  to  point  out  objects  which  were  no 
doubt  of  great  interest. 

"I  am  thinking  of  getting  married," 
observed  Mina,  suddenly. 

"  To  this  gentleman  ? "  suggested  the 
minister  pleasantly. 

"  Oh,  no."  Mina  laughed  Ughtly.  "  This 
gentleman  is— is  my  brother." 

"Oh,  indeed!"  said  the  minister,  a  Uttle 
disappointed.  His  interest  in  me  diminished, 
but  in  Mina  it  increased.  "  To  some  other 
gentleman  ?  " 

"Yes,  to  another  gentleman."  Mina 
picked  up  a  book  of  devotion  and  opened  it 
abstractedly.  "I  suppose,"  said  she,  with 
her  eye  on  the  printed  page,  "you  would 
marry  us  if  we  wanted  it." 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  the  minister.  "  I  should 
have  to  do  so,  if  the  proper  forms  were  com- 
pUed  with.  Not,"  he  added  po:  ely,  "  that 
it  would  not  be  a  great  pleasure. ' 

The  proper  forms  ?    And  what  are  they  ? ' ' 

"  Well,"  he  answered,  "  certain  papers  will 

have  to  be  filled  in  with  the  names,  and  the 

intention  of  marriage  must  be  proclaimed 

from  the  pulpit  on  three  Sabbaths." 

"  Could  you,"  asked  Mina,  "  let  me  have 
the  forms  ?  " 
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"  Certainly." 
"  Now  ?  " 

.','  \f^  set  them  for  you." 
It  you  please,"  said  Mina. 
,J-JJ^   man,    evidently   not   a   little 
astonished,  went  away  on  his  errand  kavW 
Mma  aijd  myself  standing  together  '  ^ 

tt,.  f  n    .      *  **""*  y°"  should  act  without 
the  Mest  consideration,"  I  quavered 

„  V      y  ',*  "^  y°'"'  °*"  suggestion  ?  " 
les,  I  know — but " 

"  Dear  Mr.  Chapman,  don't  teU  me  that  a 

strong,  healthy  young  man  Uke  you"s^lf  does 

"  m:.^I :"?  ™"5i  *wo  minuL  ™ning" 

o&J^l'rl  f"^,*?^/' "  ^°  y°"  persistently 
auude  to  my  health  and  my  youth  ?  "  ^ 

attributes.""'   ^"^    *^°    '"°''    ""ti-^^able 

chL^r'''lft/  u'1  "^^-^-^stimated  Mina's 
cnarms.  After  all,  she  was  welcome  to  marrv 
whom  she  Uked.    I  was  sure  I  didn^t  c^T 

.uL^or.iT!:^i^^*^-y-t°thin'k 


youhadforcedmeintoan-u-nha;p;";;;;^:^::.f 

of  the  whole  affair,"  I 


sai7wi'^  "jy  hands  .x  uxe  wnoie  affair,"  I 
said  hotly.  "  You  must  not  accuse  me  of 
forcing  you  to  do  anything  of  the  kind '' 

,^  Why,  you  yourself " 

It  was  a  mere  suggestion  "  I  cnVH    "  o 
merecasualsuggestion.''ltisp;rfectlyabsurd 
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to  say  I  have  forced  you  to  marry.  People 
don't  rush  into  matrimony  because  total 
strangers  happen  to  make  a  random  remark." 

"Here  is  the  kind  old  gentleman  with  a 
handful  of  papers.  I  do  hope  you  will  help 
me  to  fill  them  in.  I  am  so  stupid  about 
official  forms." 

When  the  minister  came  up  to  us,  she 
thanked  him  very  sweetly,  and  Hstened  with 
interest  to  his  explanations. 

"  I  suppose,"  she  observed,  "  I  must  wait 
three  weeks.    There  is  no  quicker  way  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes,  there  are  quicker  ways,"  said 
the  minister.  "  Are  you  in  a  very  great 
hurry  ? " 

"  Personally,"  said  Mina,  with  a  detached 
air,  "  I  am  in  no  hurry  at  all.  In  fact,  I  do 
not  want  to  be  married.  But  my  brother 
insists  upon  it." 

The  minister  regarded  me  with  a  grave 
face.  "  On  such  a  matter,  surely  your  sister 
should  be  allowed  to  follow  her  own  inclin- 
ations.   Marriage  is  a  solemn  business." 

"  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,"  I  answered 
coldly, "  this  young  lady  is  free  to  do  what  she 
pleases.  She  has  given  you  an  entirely 
false  view  of  the  situation." 

Mina  shook  her  head  sorrowfully.  "  I  have 
annoyed  my  dear  brother.  Perhaps  I  should 
not  have  spoken  even  to  a  minister  on  these 
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private  family  matters."  She  sighed.  "  After 
all,  his  choice  is  probably  the  right  one.  He 
has  exceUent  taste.    And  at  any  rate"— 

^^fi  a'^E^u'!^^-'  ™y  ^"*^^  l^^sband  is 
caUed  Wilhehn.  and  I  am  very  fond  of  the 
name. 

"Wilhehn?"     repeated    the      minister. 
Not  a  foreigner,  I  hope  ? " 
"  Oh,  yes,  a  foreigner,"  rephed  Mina ;  "  and 
1  am  told  his  record  is  not  very  favourable. 

b^tter"^'"^  ""  ^°^^  "°*  *^"^  '  "^^^  ^"^ 

I  was  in  a  towering  rage,  and  turning  on 
my  heel,  made  for  the  door.  Mina  followed 
me  ahnost  directly  with  the  minister,  who 
bade  me  fareweU  with  a  stiff  bow,  but  shook 
Mina  warmly  by  the  hand,  assuring  her 
she  could  rely  on  him  at  any  time. 

As  we  walked  down  the  road  towards  the 
mn,  I  preserved  a  haughty  silence.    During 
tea    Mina  and  the  Princess  chatted  freely 
but  I  refused  to  relax. 

stuffing  bread  and  butter  into  her  mouth 
m  aiiything  but  a  lady-Uke  manner,  "  has 
swaUowed  a  poker." 

J7^^  "°*  ^^*  y°^  ^^^^  Mr.  Chapman," 
said  Mina,  severely.  "He  is  in  a  veiV 
difficult  ix)sition.  and  he  is  trying  to  do  his 
duty.    I  feel  for  him." 
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The  Princess  spluttered  with  laughter. 

"  It  is  time  to  go,"  I  said,  starting  up. 

"  I'll  fetch  the  carriage,"  cried  the  Prin- 
cess. "  Will  you  pay  the  biU,  Mr.  PoHce- 
man  ?  "    She  scurried  out  of  the  room. 

"  You  are  not  really  angry  ? "  asked 
Mina,  glancing  at  me  with  a  roguish  twinkle 
in  her  eyes. 

"  I  disUke,"  I  said,  ringing  the  beU,  "  the 
female  humorist." 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

THE  SHOOTING  LODGE 

nPHE   shooting   lodge   was   a   converted 
*     larm-house.    It  was  a  plain,  unoreten- 

lyre  behind  ,t,  and  stabUng  for  four  horses. 

wswerinit^J"^  ''  middle-aged  woman 
answering  to  the  name  of  Annie.    She  was 

sttTn  th^l  K  l^r^^^^'P^  who  had  b^;^ 
Shot  m  the  back  by  a  short-sighted  Cabinet 
Mmister,  who  took  him  for  I  stag     For 

Iwe  tn  7  *"'  '^f  "^^  °'  ^•'^  right  honou^ 
^L  If"^™*"'  ^""'^'^  •'"^''^"d  post- 
Si^'  ^T"^  ^°'  ^"^  """th^  "fter  the 

d^^h  R  f  J  Pp'soning  as  the  cause  of 
trS  Af  *K    J^*  ^^*  '^t**'--     The  por- 

the  sfi  ',  ^r^*"'  '•""e  '"  *«  kitchen  by 
tbe  side  of  that  of  his  victim,  and  Annie 
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loved  to  tell  the  story  of  the  slayer  and  the 
slain  in  an  unimpassioned,  uninflected  mono- 
tone which  was  most  wearisome  to  hear.    I 
never  was  able  to  appreciate  her  mental 
attitude  towards  the  alleged  destroyer  of  her 
domestic  felicity.    It  would  be  wrong  to  sug- 
gest that  she  approved  the  error  which  she 
was  convinced  had  cost  her  a  husband  ;  but 
truth  to  say,  she  did  not  seem  to  lament  the 
mischance.    It  was  the  incident  of  her  life. 
I  suppose  if  an  accurate  balance  could  have 
been  struck  of  the  joys    and    sorrows    of 
her  uneventful  and  attenuated  life,  it  would 
have  been  found  that  the  joy  of  the  narration 
had   long   since   outweighed   the   bitterness 
of   the   bereavement.    She   spent   the   best 
part  of  her  leisure  time  plodding  through 
the   columns    of    newspapers    in  search  of 
the    name    of  the  individual  whose   sport- 
ing' rifle   had  played  its   part   in   her  his- 
tory. 

"  The  Right  Honourable  James  MacCud- 
die,"  she  would  say,  in  her  faded  voice,  "  has 
made  a  braw  speech  at  Edinbro'  on  the 
Fiscal  Question.  Ay,  but  he's  an  able 
man!" 

We  heard  the  whole  story  at  breakfast 
time  the  morning  following  our  arrival. 
Annie  stood  by  the  doorway,  and  as  she 
spoke  looked  vacantly  out  of  the   window. 
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Mina,  at  the  outset,  under  the  impression 
we  were  being  treated  to  a  tragedy,  ventured 
on  vague  expressions  of  sympathy,  but  these 
received  no  recognition.  We  soon  found  out 
that  It  was  the  tribute  of  wonderment  that 
touched  the  good  woman's  heart.  The  en- 
quiries of  the  Princess  as  to  the  size  of  the 
wound  its  exact  locality,  and  whether  it 
had  bled  much,  gave  great  pleasure.  Her 
endeavour  to  estimate  the  bore  of  the  rifle 
from  Annie's  diagram  on  the  tablecloth 
caused  more  than  a  momentary  flicker  of  joy 
to  pass  over  the  good  woman's  face. 

"It  couldn't  have  been  a  rifle,"  declared 
the  Princess  with  conviction,  when  Annie 
had  left  the  room.  "  He  must  have  been 
fared  at  with  a  pom-pom." 

I  found  that  the  Duchess  had  given  Annie 
minute  instructions  as  to  our  comfort.  Annie 
had  received  word  that  some  friends  of  the 
Duchess  might  possibly  make  a  visit  to  the 
lodge,  and  that  she  was  to  take  her  orders  from 
me  alone.    It  had  been  a  surprise  to  Annie 
when  one  man  and  two  ladies  had  appeared, 
tor  she  had  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  all 
the  visitors  were  to  be  of  the  male  sex. 
from  motives  of  convenience,  I  decided  to 
adopt  Mma's  fiction  of  our  relationship,which  I 
extended  by  adding  the  Princess  to  my  family 
Mr.  Chapman,  and  the  two  Misses  Chapman 
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were  therefore  the  occupants  of  the  lodge 
and  aU  that  remained  for  me  to  do  was  to 
make  the  best  of  the  situation  until  such  time 
as  the  Count  thought  fit  to  reUeve  me  of  mv 
family  ties.  ^ 

The  Princess  was  the  only  one  of  us  who 
seemed  from  the  first  to  settle  down  with  the 
utmost    content   in   our   new   surroundings 
Immediately  after  breakfast  on  the  day  foUow- 
m  our  arnval,  she  disaopeared  on  a  tour 
of  msp^'ction.     Mma  had  withdrawn  to  her 
room,   diii   I  sat  down  to  write  a  detailed 
account  of  the  situaticm  to  my   employer. 
I  ound  It  difficuU  to  convey  in  modest  words 
the  masterly  part  I  had  played,  and  the  con- 
summate  skill  with  which  I  was  solving  a 
difficult  problem.    I  wrote  a  very  long  letter 
descnbing  in  many  words  the   a^-  -     .ice 
both  of  the  Princess  and  of  Mina         re  -lit 
any  possibility  of   deception  on   the  score 
of  Identity,  although,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  my 
suspicions  had  vanished.    Just  as  I  finished 
a  tap  at  the  window  made  me  look  up,  to  find 
the  Pnncess  peeri       in  at  the  window.    It 
was  evidently  her  desire  to  speak  tome,  and  I 
therefore  opened  the  old-fashioned  casement 
The  house  wa«;  built  on  rising  ground,  and  the 
drop    from  the  window-sill  to    the  garden 
was  qmte  six  feet.     The  Princess  was  stand- 
ing tip-toe  on  a  flower-pot.  inverted  on  a 
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wheelbarrow.     Fr  m  this  dangerous  atitude 
she  adorcssed  r.  e. 

"I  can  no  longer  disguise  from  vou    Mr 
Chapman,"  she  said,     that  I  like  you." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it." 

"  You  may  caU  me  Dobbs,  if  y.  u  wish  to 
You  are  my  brother,    ou  know." 

"  Perhaps  it  will  be  as  well,"  1  answered 
gravely, 

"What    is    your    Christian     name,    Mr. 
Chapman?"  ' 

"  Oswald." 

"A   very   pretty   name,"    she   answered 
OswT?"      ^^"^^^"^^^'"^^thingforme, 

"Ah,"  I  repUed  grimly,  "I  guessed  you 
wanted  something."  ^ 

She  wobbled  on  her  perch,  and  gave  a  tre- 
mendous leap  to  save  herself.  "There  is 
such  a  nice  boy  digging  potatoes  down  by 
that  cottage,"  she  continued  from  the  ground, 
as  If  nothing  had  happened.  "'  He  is  the 
son  of  a  gilly.  and  do  you  know,  he  keeps 
a  ferret  m  a  rabbit  hutch  ?  " 

"  And  why  not  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  What  is  the  good  of  a  ferret  without  a 

^/  4  !u^  T^""^^'  ^y^^S  "*«    side-ways. 
tiis  father  has  a  gun." 

*'  Lois  of  people  have  guns." 

•'  But  the  silly  man  won't  lend  it  to  me,  or 
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any  cartridges,  or  the  ferret,  or  allow  his  son 
to  help  nie  unless — " 

"  Unless  ? " 

"  Unless  you  approve.'' 

"  Oh,  I  see." 

"  I  liked  you  the  moment  I  saw  you, 
Oswald.  You  have  such  a  nice  face.  You 
do  approve,  don't  you  ?  " 

I  considered.  "I  hope  you  won't  hurt 
yourself." 

"I  knew  you  were  good-natured," 
she  exclaimed  delightedly.  "Would  you 
mind  shouting  *  All  right '  ?  "  She  indicated 
a  man  working  outside  a  cottage  standing 
some  hundred  yards  away  I  shouted  as 
desired,  and  she  joined  in  the  shout  in  the 
heartiest  way  possible.  When  the  man 
showed  he  had  heard  us,  she  skipped  away, 
without  stopping  to  pay  any  more  useles^ 
compliments. 

I  returned  to  my  letter,  which  I  sealed 
and  addressed.  Suddenly  I  realised  that!  was 
feeUng  lonely.  Why  did  not  Mina  join  me  ? 
A  walk  with  her  in  the  morning  sunshine 
could  not  be  unpleasant.  I  went  outside  and 
waited  impatiently,  but  she  did  not  appear. 
I  smoked  for  half-an-hour,  with  growing 
irritation,  until  a  step  made  me  look  up 
Alas,  it  was  Wilhelm  ! 
"  Good  morning,"  said  he. 
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"Good  morning/'  I  answered.  And  then, 
as  if  by  magic,  Mina  appeared  in  walking 
costume. 

"  WiU  you  come  for  a  walk,  Mina  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"  I  was  just  thinking  it  is  far  too  fine  a 
mommg  to  waste  in-doors,"  she  replied. 

Why  had  she  not  thought  so  an  hour 
ago? 

"  Come,  then,"  he  said  ;  and  they  went  off 
together,  and  I  was  left  alone,  a  solitary  and 
ill-used  mortal. 

I  spent  a  restless  morning,  unable  to  settle 
down  to  any  occupation,  preferring  to  moon 
about   the    house   and   smoke   incessantly 
Even     Annie    took    pity    on     my    melan- 
choly state,  and  regaled  me    with    further 
details  of  the  story  with  which  I  was  already 
famihar.    Amongst  other  things,  she  men- 
tioned  that    the   Right   Hon.  James   Mac- 
Cuddie  was  to  address  a  pubUc  meeting  in 
Oban  m  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  and  she 
hmted  her  desire  to   be  present.    I    con- 
sented at  once,  and  only  wished  the  date  was 
not  so  far  removed.    The  hour  of  our  mid- 
day meal  had  been  fixed  for  one  o'clock  and 
I  watched  the  clock  with  impatience-not 
that  I  was  hungry,  except  for  social  inter- 
course.      When  the    hour    came    and    my 
sister"    was    stiU    absent,    my   irritation 
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oy^tepped  bounds,  and  I  am  afraid  I  was 

extracts  from  a  speech  her  idol  had  made 
some  days  previously.  My  amioyance  was 
bepnnmg  to  give  place  to  alann  when  The 
Pmcess  turned  up.  glowing  with  excitement 

rTbbS'™'  '^*^  "''  "^  ''"^  '°^  °"tw° 

"  I  shot  them  both/'  she  cried,  flopping 

wh^h   r"  °"  *'  '"'^**   tablecloth,  froi 

Anme.       Can  you  cook  rabbits,  Annie  ?  ■• 
Anme  admitted  she  could 

skill  •'°«r".ir"  ^y^'y  ="*^  ^th  their 
skms,      said    the    Prmcess    anxiously.    "  I 

shaU  have  them  stuffed.    Oh    Oswald    this 
IS   a    dehghtful   place  I  "  ' 

"I  am  finding  it  a  little  slow,"  I  said 
She  was  full  of  regret.    "  Wl,y  didn't  vou 
come  with  me  ?    IVe  been  having  a  splS 
tmie.    Where's  Mina  ?  "  'P'enaia 

fj?**'  ''  ^^^  Wilhehn."    I  watched  her 
face  narrowly  to  see  if  any  spasm  of  jeidousy 

SrenT  "'  ""*  ^^  ^^"^  «--«^ 
"  Oh,  he's  turned  up,  has  he  ?  "  she  an- 

rra^biw^"''^^^-  "«-*yo-e-sho"t 

"  Oh,  yes." 

"  Isn't  it  splendid  to  see  them  go  head- 
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over-heels  if  you  hit  'em  fair  ?     I  do  hate 
though     to    see    them    quiver    afterwards.' 

I^n't  it  f ''  '"'^   ""^    ''   *^^   P^^^-«' 
"  Oh,  yes,"  I  rephed  abstractedly,  watch- 
ing through  the  window  for  the  return  of 
Mma. 

"It's  not  reaUy  cruel,  though,"  she  ex- 
plained hastily.  "  I  have  thought  it  out. 
Thmk  of  a  poor  rabbit  having  to  die  of  old 
age  m  its  burrow.  Can't  you  imagine  the 
poor  httle   thing,   sitting  aU   hunched   up. 

nK  i"l*°  ^^'  ^'^^  ^  S^^^  °^er  its  eyes  ? 
Uh,  1  think  a  fihn  creeping  over  an  animal's 
eye  is  a  most  awful  thing.  And  rabbits 
rnust  die  hke  that  if  you  don't  shoot 
them. 

''I    suppose    they    must." 

"  And  all  their  relations— their  own  chil- 
dren even— are  so  cruel  to  a  rabbit  that  is  ill 
They  bite  it  and  kick  it.   Looking  at  it  from 
that  point  of  view,    it  is  really  rather  a 
duty  to  shoot  rabbits.      Don't   you   think 

SO  • 

"Certainly."  I  tried  to  be  interested 
in  her  conversation.  "Did  you  miss 
any  ?  " 

"  Well,"  she  answered  candidly,  "  I  missed 
most.  In  fact,  I  missed  all  except  these  two, 
and  Tom  had  to  run  after  one  of  them  and  hit 
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it  with  a  stick.  Tom  kiUed  four,  but  then,  of 
course,  he  knows  his  father's  gun.  He  offered 
to  seU  me  his  ferret  for  ten  shiUings.  I  do  wish 
I  had  ten  shilUngs."  She  glanced  at  me  side- 
ways. 

"  I  can  let  you  have  any  money  you  want  " 
I  said  quickly.  The  notion  of  a  daughter 
of  a  royal  house  not  having  any  money 
shocked  me.  ^ 

"How  good  you  are!  And  may  I  buy 
the  rabbit-hutch  as  well,  and  keep  the  ferret 
nere  ? 

"  If  you  want  to." 

"  I  should  hke  it  dearly.  Tom  is  a  very 
nice  boy,  but  I  had  to  box  his  ears  for  laughing 
at  me  for  missing  so  often.  I  shall  be  a  better 
shot  than  he  is  before  I  leave.  It's  a  splendid 
place,  and  I'm  so  much  obhged  to  you  for 
bnngmg  me  here." 

"  I  wonder  where  Mina  is,"  I  said. 

"  Oh,  with  Wilhehn,  I  suppose." 

I  looked  at  the  Princess  qmckly.     "  Don't 
you  mind  ? "  ^        J 

She  seemed  to  remember  something.  "  Well 
so  long  as  he  is  engaged  to  me,  I  don't  see 
that  It  matters.  I  don't  believe  in  engaged 
people  seeing  too  much  of  one  another.  Oh 
Tom  says  the  top  of  that  hiU  yonder  is  a 
splendid  place  for  picnics.  Would  you  mind 
our   taking   tea   there   every   day?    Annie 
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could  make  up  a  basket  of  things,  and  Mina 
has  a  spmt  lamp.  Annie,  you've  got  a 
b^ket  haven't  you  ?  "  And  she  disappeared 
mto  the  kitchen. 

I  was  looking  rather  furtively  through  the 
window,  for  Mina  and  Wilhehn  had  come 
mto  sight.  They  paused  at  the  httle  wooden 
gate  that  led  to  the  entrance.  I  watched 
him  with  hate  in  my  heart.  What  a  lot 
he  had  to  say  to  her !  Why  did  she  not  come 
m  ?  Lunch  was  more  than  half  an  hour  late 
as  It  was     It  was  really  very  inconsiderate 

Oh,  he  was  kissing  her !     I  feU  into  an 

armchair,  in  order   that  I  might   not   wit- 
ness the  harrowing  spectacle. 

In  a  few  minutes  Mina  appeared,  with  a 
glow  on  her  cheeks.  I  knew  what  had  pro- 
duced that  glow.    She  smiled  cheerfully  on 

*'  How  gloomy  you  look !  "  she  said. 
.      Not  m  the  least,"  I  answered.     "  I  am 
in  the  highest  spirits." 

"  Really  ?    I  have  news  which  will  brighten 
you  still  more."  *  ^ 

"  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  It  is  arranged.    I  have  consented.    In 

about  three  weeks " 

"  So  soon  !  "  I  cried. 

She  took  off  her  hat,  and  smoothed  her  hair 
at  the  glass. 
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"  What  a  colour  I  have !  "  she  observed, 
and  smiled  at  her  own  image. 

"  So  soon  !    So  soon  !  " 

"Wilhehn  would  not  stop  to  lunch" 
remarked  Mina.  "  He  is  bicycling  back  to 
Oban,  and  did  not  want  to  be  late.  Besides, 
he  has  arrangements  to  make." 

"  So  soon  !  " 

"  It  cannot  seem  soon  to  you,"  she  an- 
swered  petulantly.     "I   suppose   you   keep 
repeatmg  these  words  like  a  parrot    from 
some  mistaken  notion  that  they  are  compli- 
mentary to  me." 

"  God  help  you  !  "  I  said. 
^^  "  Are  you  trying  to  be  rude  "  asked  Mina, 
"  or  is  this  your  natural  manner  ?  " 

At  that  moment  Annie  came  in  with  a 
steaming  bowl  of  cock-a-leekie  soup.  And 
then  the  Princess  bounded  in.  I  could  eat 
nothing.    So  soon  !     Oh,  the  pity  of  it ! 

Our  meal  was  scarcely  over  before  the 
Princess  dashed  away.  Tom  was  to  teach 
her  to  fish  with  a  fiy  in  a  neighbouring 
burn,  and  she  could  only  stop  for  a  moment 
to  ascertain  that  Annie  was  expert  in  cook- 
ing trout.  Mina  and  I  were  left  at  the  table 
face  to  face. 

"You  are  not  a  great  conversationalist, 
are  you  ?  "  observed  Mina.  "  But  I  suppose 
you  think  a  good  deal." 
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"  The  responsibility  of  your  position  bears 
heavily  on  your  young  life." 

"  My  young  Ufe  is  older  than  yours  "  I 
responded  tartly.  ^       ' 

She  rose  from  her  seat,  and  when  she  spoke 
her  voice  was  softer  than  usual.  "You 
think  me  very  hearJess,  don't  you  ?  "  she 
said  and  came  behind  me  and  placed  her 
hand   hghtly   on    my   shoulder.     "I    won't 

lrouh^T^^^''.  '^  ^°^  ^^"  °"^y  ^1«^^  that 
troubled   look    from    off   your   face.     Don't 

you^e  how  my  worries  have  taken  wings  ? 
My  heart  is  so  light  that  I  could  sing." 

^^  What  has  changed  you  ?  " 

"I  have  discovered  I  love  Wilhelm/'  she 
answered  simply.  "  I  was  never  su;e  tm 
this  morning,  but  now  I  am  sure.  I  love 
him  !    I  am  certain  I  love  him  I  " 

"And  you  think  this  should  make  me 
want  to  sing  too?"  I  said  bitterly.  "Wh^t 
a  duet  we  might  have  I  " 

tha'tl  M^iT^'u  ^^t^hisP^'-eci,  and  bent  so 

reTocet^  v'^T*^  ^"  "^^  ^^eek,  "should 
rejoice  in  his  sister's  happiness." 

no!  rt7:tL'"JL°ur   -'■  -'  ""^ 
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She  had  picked  up  her  hat  and  gloves 
preparatory  to  leaving  the  room.  "  He  need 
have  no  fear  for  that,"  she  said,  turning  at  the 
door,  "  for  love  makes  all  the  difference." 

A  day  or  two  later  the  Princess  insisted  on 
her  picnic  tea  at  the  top  of  the  hiU.  Tom 
carried  the  basket,  the  Princess  bore  some 
cushions,  while  I  followed  with  the  tea-kettle. 
Mina  sauntered  up  unencumbered.  Wilhehn 
had  not  put  in  an  appearance  again,  and  the 
Uttle  cloud  on  Mina's  face  might  not  un- 
reasonably be  ascribed  to  his  absence.  She 
and  I  had  stopped  bickering.  With  a  gentle 
consideration,  she  seemed  to  try  to  make 
things  easy  for  me.  I  sometimes  thought 
that,  for  some  inscrutable  reason,  she  had 
begun  to  pity  me.  At  first  the  thought 
offended  me,  but  the  charm  of  her  friend- 
liness soon  disarmed  my  pride,  and  I  found 
myself  struggling  more  and  more  feebly 
against  u  blind  and  wistful  infatuation. 

It  was  a  charming  day.  The  bright 
sunshine,  the  Ught  breeze,  the  heather 
with  Its  promise  of  bloom,  the  stretch  of 
landscape,  with  the  range  of  distanc  hills 
fading  into  a  blue  haze,  the  loch  r-ft-cting 
the  sun  and  fed  by  the  bum,  for  all  the 
worid  like  a  golden  shield  with  a  silver 
cord,  and  above  aU,  Mina  near  me,  was  surely 
enough  to  raise  me  to  that  height  of  bliss  a 
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contented  melancholy.  We  had  finished  tea. 
and  the  Princess  had  disappeared  with  Tom. 
Mma  and  I  sat  idly  watching  the  sun  dipping 
towards  the  hills.  ^PP»ng 

JaZ^  ^l*  mournful  couple,  aren't  we  ?  " 
said  Mma,  breaking  the  silence.  "  You  with 
a   heart-rending   expression   on   your 'face 

say   nothing.    And   I "  ' 

"  You  don't  look  particularly  cheerful  your- 
self,"  I  r-^torted.     "  But  I  suppose  that  is 
because  Wilhehn  has  not  turned^p  " 
^^  "  You  are  quite  wrong,"  she  made  answer. 
J,  ^T}fF^.  *^^  °*^^'"  ^*y  because  I  had 

^I^^Ia  u^  ^""f ^^  °^  ^  ^**^e  *"^P  «f  doubt 
that  had  haunted  my  brain.      I  buried  him 

To!dkj!!!!^      ''^'  convinced  he  was  dead. 

.A^\j'^^^    ^^    happened    to-day  ? "  I 
cned,  sitting  up. 

"  There  is  a  movement  in  the  mould,  and  I 

Sep  ort"^  "''"''''*  '°  """  ^'  ^"'^"^"^  ^^'^ 

her  Tn\?   """^   '"''-"     ^   ^^^^^   "^^^^ 
perhaps-^" '^^'™'''     "  ^°"    *^*"^    ^^^ 

She   turned   on   me   almost   fiercely.     "  I 

to  Hfe  V  ^°".^^°  *^"^^  ^^^"g^*  that  imp 
eves  vnnr  r  ^^^^^^o^s,  your  troubled 
eyes  your  fears  for  my  future.  Whv  can't 
you  leave  me  alone  ?    What  am  I  to  you  ? 
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We  have  known  each  other  for  a  few  days 
only.  In  a  fortnight,  we  part  never  to  meet 
again.  What  right  have  you  to  take  an 
interest  in  me  ?    I  am  nothing  to  you." 

It  was  on  my  lips  to  say  she  was  everything 
to  me,  but  I  refrained. 

"  It  was  you  who  gave  me  the  name  of 
brother,"  I  said.  "  Do  I  fiV.  the  rdle  too  per- 
fectly ?  " 

Her   face   softened.     "  I    think   any   girl 
might  be  proud  to  have  you  for  a  brother. 
How   kind   and  considerate  you  would  be 
to  a  sister  !     And  you  have  none  ?  " 
"  No,  thank  God  !  " 
"  Why  do  you  say  that  ?  " 
I  was  silent.    I  could  not  tell  her  that  I 
was  glad  no  sister  had  to  share  with  me  the 
burden  of  my  parentage. 

"  At  the  same  time,"  she  went  on,  regarding 
me  with  kind  eyes, "  I  think  if  I  had  the  choice 
of  relationships,  I  should  not  become  your 
sister." 

"  What  then  ? "  I  asked,  full  of  a  pre- 
posterous hope. 

"  I  think  I  should  like  to  be  your 
mother." 

"  Oh,  indeed,"  said  I,  mightily  irate. 
"  Any  woman  would  be  glad  to  have   a 
son  like  you,"  she  went  on,  dreamily.     "  So 
good  and  kind  and  simple  and  honest.  Yes, 
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if  ever  I  have  a  son,  I  would  wish  him  to  be 
hke  you." 

"  I  am  not  so  simple  or  so  honest  as  you 
think,"  I  cried  indignantly. 

"Tell  me  what  your  mother  was  like, 
Oswald.  I  am  interested  in  her.  I  think 
I  can  imagine  her.  A  taU,  stately  woman 
very  gentle  and  good,  spending  her  time 
amongst  the  poor  people  of  the  district— 
the  mainstay  of  the  local  vicar.  I  think 
she  must  have  always  dressed  simply,  with 
lovely  old  lace.    Am  I  right  ?  " 

"  I  am  an  illegitimate  child,"  I  said  bluntly 
It  was  my  foolish  pride  that  made  me  blurt 
out  the  one  thing  of  aU  others  which  I  most 
wished  to    conceal— a   pride    that    scorned 
secrecy,  because  it  dreaded  exposure. 

Mina  glanced  at  me  quickly,  and  the  blood 
spread  over  her  face. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  said.     "  I  have 

hurt  you.    I  am  sorry." 

"You  have  not  hurt  me,"   I  answered. 

mere  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not 

know  that.    I  am  not  ashamed."    And  yet 

I   was  bitterly  ashamed. 

"  It  is  nothing  to  your  discredit,"  she  said, 
but  her  eyes  were  full  of  pity. 

"  It  is  only  one  more  barrier  between  us  " 
1   said.  ' 

She  considered  my  remark  for  some  min- 
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utes.  "  Why  is  it  a  barrier  ?  "  she  asked  at 
length.  "  I  am  only  a  poor  governess.  In 
the  class  from  which  I  spring  birth  counts  for 
so  little." 

I  pointed  to  the  figure  of  a  bicyclist  down 
in  the  valley.     "  I  believe  that  is  Wilhelm." 

She  looked.  "I  think  you  are  right." 
There  was  no  eagerness  in  her  tone.  She 
sighed  again.  "  I  suppose  we  ought  to  be 
getting  home.  It  is  very  pleasant  sitting 
here." 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

AN  UNEXPECTED  VISITOR 

THE  days  went  quickly  by  with  a  charm 
all  their  own.  The  only  drawback 
to  the  joy  of  the  fleeting  hours  was  the  too 
frequent  visits  of  Wilhehn.  Although  I  made 
up  my  mind  that  I  cordially  detested  him, 
yet,  in  his  presence,  I  felt  myself  under  the 
influence  of  his  personal  magnetism.  The 
spell  he  exercised  was  indefinable,  though 
sometimes  I  tried  to  analyze  it.  On  occasions 
I  decided  it  lay  in  his  courteous  indifference 
to  myself.  At  another  time,  I  thought  it  lay 
in  his  good-humoured  cynicism,  which  mocked 
unaggressively  at  the  world  around  him. 
Again,  I  determined  it  sprang  naturally  from 
his  good  looks,  or  perhaps  from  the  vein  of 
comicahty  in  his  conversation.  But  I  usually 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  its  true  source 
was  to  be  found  in  a  hidden  strength  of  mind 
and  character. 
I  was  in  almost  daily  communication  with 
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the  Count,  and  this  fact  gave  me  a  distinct 
sense  of  security.    I  could  not  be  going  far 
wrong,  so  long  as  he  knew  and  sanctioned. 
In  elaborate  reports,  I  detailed  to  him  every 
incident  which  could  be  supposed  to  have 
even  a  slight  bearing  on  the  matter  in  hand. 
He  cordially  approved  of  the  purposed  mar- 
riage between  his  son  and  Mina,  and  the 
flattering  remarks  with  which  he  rewarded 
my  efforts  in  this  direction  were  extremely 
gratifying.    In  response  to  my  request,  he 
enclosed  a  copy  of  the  most  recent  photograph 
of  the  Princess,  ard  my  doubts,  if  I  had  any, 
were  put  to  rest.    He  gave  me  in  one  of  his 
letters  a  summary  of  Mina's  history.   She  had 
been  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  and  the 
late  Grand  Duchess  had  interested  herself 
in  her  behalf  at  the  instance  of  Mina's  god- 
mother,who  had  made  the  Duchess's  acquaint- 
ance at  a  German  Spa.    He  told  me  of  the 
favourable  opinions  Mina   had  won  in  the 
ducal  palace  during  the  year  she  had  been  an 
inmate  as  the  Princess's  companion.    It  was 
with  an  approach  to  fervour  he  expressed 
his  thankfulness  that  his  unworthy  son  was 
choosing  so  admirable  a  mate. 

Wilhelm  and  I  always  met  as  good  friend 
In  fact,  we  four  passed  our  days  in  amicab  j 
fashion,   apparently   enjoying   each   other's 
companionship,  although  in  my  case,  as  in 
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Mina's  case,  there  were  moments  of  gloom 
and  depression,  coming  quickly,  as  a  fog 
gathers,  and  clearing  away  as  suddenly.  We 
made  maiiy  excursions  together,  fished 
and  boated  together  on  the  loch.  We 
rambled  contentedly  over  the  country-side, 
though  I  admit  I  was  happier  when  Wil- 
helm  was  not  with  us.  Sometimes  he  and 
Mina  would  stroll  off  in  company,  and  I 
would  sicken  with  jealousy,  and  frown  and 
mope  till  their  return.  But  it  was  not  often 
this  happened,  for  Mina  seemed  to  prefer 
to  keep  the  party  complete,  and  seldom 
allowed  even  the  conversation  to  become 
other  than  general. 

By  a  tacit  understanding,  Wilhelm  and  I 
refrained  from  discussing  the  sordid  elements 
of  our  bargain.  But  one  day  we  happened 
to  be  alone,  and  I  dashed  into  the  subject 
which  was  never  far  from  my  thoughts. 

"  I  suppose  you  haven't  changed  your 
mind  about  this  marriage  ?  "  I  said,  with  a 
miserable    pretence    at    off-handedness. 

He  looked  at  me  with  amused  surprise. 
"  Good  gracious,  no." 

"  Is  it  still  a  matter  of  money  with  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes." 

"How  much  money,"  I  asked,  looking 
away  from  him,  "  should  you  want  not  to 
marry  Mina  ?  " 
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He  laughed  quite  heartily.  "  My  dear 
lad,  are  you  also  a  victim  to  her  charms  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all,"  I  answered,  blushing 
furiously.  "  You  make  a  great  mistake. 
But- 


it 


"  But  what  ?  " 

"  I  know  her  now.  I  didn't  know  her  at 
the  time  of  our — arrangement.  I  dislike 
the  notion  of — of  selling  her." 

"  She  loves  me.  You  have  done  her  the 
greatest  service  in  the  world.  You  need 
have  no  fear  of  her  reproaches." 

"  It  is  not  fair  to  her,"  I  cried  vehemently. 
**  Ah,  do  give  the  notion  up !  I  will  give 
you  the  money  just  the  same." 

"  You  mean  you  want  me  to  marry  the 
Princess  instead  ?  "  he  asked,  regarding  me 
attentively. 

"  Oh,  no,  not  that,"  I  said  hastily.  "  Give 
them  both  up.  Why  not  ?  Sign  an  under- 
taking promising  never  to  marry  the  Princess, 
and  I  will  trust  you  and  pay  you." 

He  shook  his  head.  "  I  would  rather  give 
up  the  five  thousand  pounds  than  give  up 
Mina.    Don't  you  realise  what  love  is  ?  " 

"  You  loved  her  a  fortnight  ago,  and  yet 
it  was  the  Princess  you  talked  of  manying," 
I  cried. 

"  I  never  intended  to  marry  any  one  except 
Mina,"  he  responded  calmly.    "  I  certainly 
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did  intend  to  frighten  my  dear  father  into 
the  payment  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
but  that  was  only  in  the  way  of  business." 

"  Very  well,  then,"  I  said  ;  "  if  that  is  so, 
why  should  I  pay  you  anything  ?  On  your 
own  admission,  the  Princess  is  safe." 

"  Oh,  but  I  have  youi  word  of  honour,  my 
dear  young  friend.    I  can  trust  that." 

"  I  am  not  so  sure." 

"  Then  poor  Mina  must  rough  it,  for  I  am 
going  to  marry  her,  although  you  refuse  to 
give  me  a  penny." 

I  groaned  despondently.  I  found  no  com- 
fort in  the  placid  determination  on  his  face. 

"  I  can't  see,"  I  said,  a  little  childishly, 
**  why  you  can't  be  reasonable.  If  you  give 
them  both  up,  perhaps  I  might  increase  my 
offer." 

He  rested  a  hand  for  one  moment  on  my 
shoulder.  "  Oswald,  my  dear  boy,'  he  said, 
"  I  am  haunted  with  one  terrible  dread.  It 
is  to  appear  melodramatic.  There  is  a  latent 
tendency  in  me  which  makes  me  want  to  pose 
and  say  magnificent  things.  I  repress  it 
strongly,  for  melodrama  is  the  essence  of  vul- 
garity. Will  you  give  me  credit  for  being 
perfectly  natural  if  I  tell  you  the  simple 
truth  ?  My  love  for  ^lina  is  the  one  abiding, 
overwhelming  force  in  my  nature.  I  would 
go  through  hell  for  net — or  even  ascend  to 
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heaven.  What  more  can  I  say  ?  Can  you 
understand  ?  "  The  stem  of  his  pipe  snapped 
suddenly.  "Look/'  he  added,  "I  have 
broken  my  favourite  pipe.  Surely  you  need 
no  further  proof  of  my  sincerity." 

I  felt  suddenly  chilled.  Without  appearing 
in  earnest,  he  impressed  me  by  his  intense 
earnestness. 

"  How  many^days  yet  ?  '*  I  asked  miser- 
ably. 

"  Only  five.  I  trust  you  will  be  present  at 
our  very  modest  nuptials." 

"  Certainly  not,"  I  cried,  distressed  at  the 
notion. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  he,  "  I  must  perforce 
do  without  a  best  man." 

We  were  sitti.ig  together  in  front  of  the 
lodge  on  the  edge  of  the  moorland  which 
ran  almost  up  to  the  door.  It  was  Mina's 
favourite  spot  for  tea,  and  a  little  rustic  table 
was  already  spread  with  tea-things.  At  that 
moment  Annie  came  out  of  the  front  door 
with  a  steaming  earthenware  tea-pot,  and 
Mina  strolled  towards  us  across  the  heather. 
I  rose,  anxious  to  get  away,  for  my  nerves 
were  quivering. 

"  Tea,  Oswald  ?  "  asked  Mina. 

"  No,  thanks,"  I  answered  shortly. 

She  gave  me  a  quick  look,  and  then    she 
glanced  at  Wilhelm. 
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"  1  hope  you  two  haven't  been  quarrelling  ?" 

Wilhelm  yawned.  "  I  never  quarrel  when 
I  am  smoking.  But  I  have  broken  my  pipe  ; 
so  perhaps  it  is  lucky  you  have  turned  up." 

"  What  have  you  been  talking  about  ?  " 

Wilhelm  flung  a  pebble  at  an  audacious 
calf  that  seemed  to  take  Annie  for  its  mother. 

"  The  irrevocable  past  and  the  inevitable 
future.  Dear  Oswald  laments  the  one  and 
bemoans  the  other.  He  sometimes  reminds 
me  of  a  Lutheran  pastor." 

Mina  paused  with  the  tea-pot  in  her  hand. 
"  Oswald,"  she  said,  "  don't  stare  so  stonily 
at  the  distant  horizon.  Don't  you  see  that 
Annie  is  making  cabahstic  signs  in  your 
direction  ?  She  evidently  wants  to  attrac^ 
your  attention  without  our  observing  it." 

"  Mebbe   I   can  have   a  word   with   you, 
ir,"  said  Annie,  in  some   shght   confusion. 

"  What  is  it,  Annie  ?  " 

"  A  visitor,  sir." 

"  What  mystery  is  this,  Annie  ?  "  asked 
Mina.  "Can  it  be  the  Right  Honourable 
James  ?  " 

"No,  mem." 

"  I  will  come,  Annie,"  I  said,  and  went  with 
her  towards  the  lodge.  We  were  hardly  beyond 
hearing  distance  when  she  turned  to  me  with 
the  eager  joy  of  one  who  has  amazing  news 
to    impart. 
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"  The  Duchess  !  "  said  she. 
''  What  ?  " 


Her  Grace  and  none  other." 

I  hastened  into  the  parlour,  and  there 
found,  sure  enough,  my  grandmother.  She 
was  looking  out  of  the  window ;  and  when 
I  entered  she  turned  and  enclosed  me  in 
her  suffocating  embrace. 

"  This  is  a  surprise  indeed,"  I  said,  re- 
pressing a  tendency  to  gasp  for  breath. 

"  A  n.atual  surprise,"  she  answered,  "  for 
I  expected  to  find  you  resisting  murderous 
attacks  from  without  and  hysterical  appeals 
from  within.  Instead  of  which,  you  seem 
to  be  giving  little  tea-parties  on  the  heather." 

She  had  turned  from  me,  and  was  gazing 
with  more  than  shght  curiosity  at  the  figures 
of  Mina  and  Wilhelm.  He  was  bending  over 
her  in  a  very  lover-like  attitude. 

"  That  is  the  Princess,  I  suppose,"  she 
observed;  "  but  who " 

"  Oh,  dear  no,"  I  interposed  hastily.  "  That 
is  the  Princess's  companion  —  an  English 
governess." 

"  Oh,  indeed.  And  who  is  that  good- 
looking,  though,  to  my  mind,  unprepossessing 
young  man  ?  " 

"  Oh,  that — that  is  the  Count's  son." 

She  turned  quickly  and  her  face  cleared. 
"  The  Count's  son  ?  I  had  no  idea  the  Count 
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had  sent  yyu  re-inforcements.  I  am  relieved 
to  hear  it.  I  might  have  guessed  he  would  not 
have  left  yc  i  to  struggle  alone.  I  suppose 
these  two  are  the  custodians  of  the  Princess  ? 
A  most  sensible  arrangement.  But  where 
is  the  Princess  ?  " 

Oh,  about  somewhere." 
You  don't  find  it  necessary  to  keep  her 
under  very  strict  watch  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no." 

"  Is  she  quite  safe  from  the  advances  of  the 
adventurer  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes." 

"  He  is  not  forcing  himself  on  her,  then  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no." 

"  That's  good.  Things  seem  to  be  going 
very  pleasantly.  I  feared  you  might  be 
^  ing  trouble,  and  so  I  thought  I  would  pay 
>  1  a  visit.  I  heard  from  the  Count  the  other 
day,  and  he  complained  that  you  did  not  give 
him  very  full  information." 

"  Why,  hang  it,"  I  exclaimed,  feeling 
wronged,  "  I  tell  him  everything-  -though, 
indeed,  there  is  not  much  to  tell." 

"  It  is  curious  he  never  mentioned  his  son 
was  with  /ou." 

It  was  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue  to  tell  her 
the  facts,  but  I  abstained  from  several  reasons. 
It  was  difficult  to  explain  that  the  Count's  son 
was  himself  the  wicked  adventurer,  and  then 
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at  the  same  time  to  account  for  his  presence 
as  a  friend  of  the  family.  And  secondly, 
the  Count  had  himself  kept  from  her  this 
mformation,  and  I  was  entitled  to  assume 
he  did  not  want  her  to  know.  In  any  case  it 
was  not  her  affair.  ' 

"  It's  very  kind  of  yoa  to  come  so  far,"  I 
said  after  a  pause,  which  I  found  embarrass- 
ing.    "  I  had  no  notion " 

''  You  have  heard  of  the  Duke's  illness  ?  " 

"  Which  Duke  ?  There  seem  so  many,"  I 
added  apologetically. 

"  I  mean  my  son.    He  has  had  a  collapse, 
and  the  doctors  advised  a  yachting  cruise. 
Of  course,  a  mother's  place  is  by  her  son's 
side—even  on  the  sea— if  it  isn't  rough,  any- 
how.   We  touched  at  Oban,  and  I  determined 
to  run  over  and  see  you.    I  was  not  a  little 
anxious  about  you,  Oswald." 
'*  There  is  really  no  cause,"  I  said. 
"So  I  perceive,  and  I  am  glad.    As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  intended  to  suggest  that  you 
and  the  Princess  should  join  us  on  the  yacht 
Is  it  practjcp^  ^e  ?  " 

"Theie  is  Mina— Miss  Dobson,  I  mean." 
"  That  nice-looking  girl  ?    Mina  !    Oho ! " 

She    looked  at  me   with'  keenly  searching 

eyes. 

"She   is   engaged   to   Wilhehn,"    I    said, 
hastily,  reddening  as  usual. 
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"  I  suppose  by  Wilhelm  you  mean  the 
Count's  son.    A   good  job,   too.    I   feared 

that  perhaps "  She  did  not  finish  her 

sentence.  "  I  don't  want  j'ou  to  marry  a 
governess,  Oswald,"  she  we-  on.  "  Perhaps 
we  can  do  better  for  you  f  .n  that  later  on. 
I'll  see  to  your  matrimonial  ventures." 

"  Thank  you  very  much."  I  could  hardly 
choose  that  moment  to  define  a  grandmother's 
duties,  but  I  made  a  mental  resolution  to 
make  their  boundary  line  extremely  clear 
when  the  necessity  arose. 

"  I  did  not  anticipate  you  were  such  a 
large  party,"  the  Duchess  continued,  "  and  I 
cannot  extend  a  general  invitation  without 
speaking  to  the  steward.  Our  accommoda- 
tion is  not  very  great     But  I'll '  ee." 

"  Oh,  please  don't  trouble,"  Id  quickl}'. 
"  I  am  afraid  it  is  quite  in!po«siuie,  though, 
of  course,  it  would  have  beei  i  delightful.  You 
see,  Mina  and  Wi-lulm  arc  c^etting  married 
shortly,  and  —  aiiu  it  would  upset  their 
plans." 

The  Duchess  was  not  greatly  interested 
in  the  love  affairs  of  the  Count's  <^on  and  an 
unknown  governess.  "  I  should  like  to  see 
the  Princess,"  she  remarked. 

"  I  am  afraid  she  is  not  in,"  I  said  apolo- 
getically. "  She  went  off  enrly  this  morning, 
and  she  hasn't  turned  up." 
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"  Alone  ?  " 

"Young Tom,  the  gilly'sson,  is  with  hen  I 
think." 

She  stared  at  me.    "  You  all  seem  remark- 
ably remiss.    How  do  you  know  she  is  not 
pliilandering  with  this  German  adventurer  ?  " 
"There  is  no  fear  of  that,"  I  answered 
with  a  superior  smile. 

"I  do  hope  you  are  not  being  deceived," 
said  the  Duchess  earnestly.  "  There  is  some- 
thing rather  queer  about  this." 

"You  need  have  no  alarm.  I  take  full 
responsibility,"  I  replied,  grandly. 

"  WeU,  I  won't  meddle.  The  Count's  son, 
his  fiancee,  and  yourself  ought  to  be  able  to 
look  after  one  young  woman.  By  the  way, 
you  haven't  fallen  in  love  with  her  ?  " 

I  laughed.  "  Oh,  no,  you  would  not  ask 
that  question  if  you  knew  her." 

"  What,  is  she  unattractive  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  she's  a  very  nice  girl,  but  I  can't 
imagine  any  one  falling  in  love  with  her. 
She's  quite  young." 

"  Youth  in  the  female  is  not  usually  a  bar- 
rier to  love." 

"  Oh,  but  she's  only  a  tomboy — a  regular 
hoyden,  and  yet  rather  nice— so  frank  and 
open." 

"  I  should  hke  to  see  her.  I  must  try  and 
come  over  again." 
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"  Won't  you  have  some  tea  ?  If  you  care 
to  come  outside '* 

"  No,  no.    I  must  be  getting  back." 

I  did  not  press  the  point,  for  I  was  not 
anxious  to  introduce  Wilhehn  to  her. 

"  I  hope  the  Count  will  soon  be  able  to  get 
back,"  I  said,  "  and  then  I  shall  be  rid  of 
this  business." 

"  I  hear  the  Grand  Duke  is  still  in  a  very 
critical  state,  but  there  is  hope." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that." 

"  Good-bye,  Oswald.  Oh,  by  the  way,  I 
have   been  looking  through  your  mother's 

papers.    It  is  very  curious "  She  stopped 

suddenly. 

"  What  is  curious  ?  "  I  asked. 

She  looked  at  me  searchingly.  "  Did  your 
mother  ever  hint  that " 

"  What  ?  " 

"Well,  never  mind."    She  paused  for  a 

moment.    **  Is  there  nothing  she  said  which 

dwells  in  your  thoughts— nothing  you  are 

continually  pondering  over  and  wondering 

at  ?  Tell  me  frankly,  Oswald." 

"Why,  no,"  I  answered,  in  bewilder- 
ment. 

She  seemed  disappointed,  and  at  the  same 
time  relieved.  "  There  are  allusions  in  some 
of  my  son's  letters  I  cannot  understand.  I 
have  sent  the  letters  to  Mr.  Parsons.    I  dare- 
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say  they  mean  nothing,  but  I  am  glad  I  did 
not  burn  them." 

"  Allusions  to  what  ?  "  I  asked  with  some 
curiosity. 

"  I  will  tell  you  another  time."  She  em- 
braced me.  "  Good-bye  again.  Be  a  good 
boy.  What  a  nice  sun-burnt  face  you  have  ! 
Oh,  your  poor  father's  eyes  haunt  me  when  I 
look  at  you.  Good-bye,  good-bye.  My 
victoria  is  in  the  yard.  Don't  bother  to 
come  with  me.  Oh,  my  dear,  dear  lad !  " 
She  kissed  me  again,  and  there  were  tears  on 
her  cheeks. 

I  saw  her  to  her  conveyance,  and  then  went 
to  find  the  coachman.  He  was  in  the  kitchen, 
Ustening  to  Annie  on  the  MacCuddie  incident. 
I  hastened  him  away.  When  the  Duchess's 
vehicle  had  rolled  out  of  sight,  I  went  back 
slowly  to  Mina  and  Wilhelm.  For  a  single 
moment  I  imagin  ■ ;  that  Mina  welcomed  my 
return  with  rehet,  but  I  told  myself  I  was 
mistaken.  It  was  only  her  desire  to  make 
me  feel  at  ease.  Shortly  afterwards  Wilhelm 
took  his  departure,  and  Mina  and  I  watched 
him  disappear  on  his  bicycle  down  the  road 
the  Duchess  had  taken  half  an  hour  before. 

Suddenly  Mina  clutched  my  arm.  "Oh, 
Oswald,"  she  cried— and  I  tl  ought  there  was 
something  hke  terror  in  her  voice— "  there 
is  less  than  one  week  more  !  " 
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Terror  ?  I  knew  I  must  be  wrong.  I  had 
mistaken  ecstasy  for  fear.  I  looked  at  the 
sky- 

"  I  trust  you  will  have  a  fine  day  for  the 
ceremony,"  I  said,  stiffly. 

Aina.  dropped  my  arm  and  went  silently 
into  the  house. 
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A  FINAL  APPEAL 

THE  days  slipped  quickly  by.  Mina  made 
several  journeys  to  Oban,  and  many  par- 
cels were  delivered  at  the  lodge.  She  spent 
most  of  her  time  in  altering  the  contents  of 
these  packages  to  her  Uking.  It  is  always 
a  mystery  to  me  why  women  will  spend 
fabulous  sums  in  purchasing  hats  and  bonnets, 
and  will  then  strip  them  of  every  vestige  of 
their  finery  and  rebuild  the  structure  from 
the  very  groundwork.  As  the  days  went 
by  my  wretchedness  increased,  and  the  gravity 
on  Mina's  face  deepened. 

She  was  to  be  married  on  the  following 
Thursday  morning.  It  had  been  arranged 
that  Wilhelm  should  call  for  her  at  eleven  in 
the  morning,  and  drive  her  to  Dalavich.  As 
soon  as  the  ceremony  was  concluded,  he  was 
to  return  to  the  lodge  to  obtain  the  promised 
reward,  in  the  form  of  a  cheque,  handing  me 
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in  exchange  the  certificate  of  marriage.  She 
would  go  on  to  O^an,  and  await  his  return. 
I  was  grateful  that  I  was  to  be  spared  the 
pain  of  seeing  her  as  Wilhelm's  wife. 

"  But  what  about  ti  Princess  ?  "  I  asked 
Wilhelm,  when  he  iniormed  me  of  these 
arrangements.     "  Who  is  to  tell  her  ?  " 

"  As  I  shall  be  pressed  for  time,  I  thought 
perhaps  you  would  kindly  do  so." 

I  shrank  from  the  task.  "  I  am  afraid 
there  will  b?  an  unpleasant  scene,"  I  said. 

"  Bless  me,  why  should  there  be  ?  "  Wil- 
helm asked. 

I  was  astonished.  "  She  has  every  right 
to  consider  herself  betrayed,  hasn't  she  ?  One 
can  hardly  expect  her  to  take  the  news 
quietly." 

He  laughed.  "  Dobbs  won't  care  a  couple 
of  pins." 

"  Not  care  !  "  I  cried. 

"  Her  remarkable  fund  of  sterling  common- 
sense  will  come  to  her  aid,"  he  said  more 
gravely. 

I  said  no  more,  but  I  felt  sorely  puzzled. 
Apart  from  the  Princess's  indifference  to 
Wilhelm's  want  of  attention,  what  greatly 
surprised  me  was  Mina's  callousness.  She 
seemed  to  harbour  r^  regrets  or  scruples, 
and  yet  she  was  proposing  to  commit  an  act 
which  from  every  point  of  view  was  dishon- 
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OTirable.  Wilhelm  was  engaged  to  be  married 
to  her  friend,  a  young  gir!  who  had  flea  from 
her  home  at  his  suggestion.  And  yet  Mina, 
who,  in  every  other  respect,  was  the  em- 
bodiment of  womanly  tenderness,  seemed 
quite  indifferent  to  the  shght  she  was  inflicting 
on  one  whose  very  youth  and  inexperience 
cried  to  her  for  protection.  I  tried  to  satisfy 
myself  with  the  explanation  that  Mina  was 
actuated  by  a  clear-eyed  regard  for  the  Prin- 
cess's best  interests,  that  she  realized  that  such 
a  marriage  must  end  in  sorrow  and  unhappi- 
ness  because  there  was  no  real  love  on  either 
side ;  perhaps  she  felt  that  the  suffering  of 
the  Princess,  if  she  suffered  at  all,  would  only 
be  fleeting.  And  yet— how  could  Mina  ? 
How  could  she  bring  herself  to  act  with  such 
duplicity  ?  I  found  myself  following  Mina's 
movements  with  a  sorrowful  perplexity, 
which,  no  doubt,  mirrored  itself  oii  my  face. 

"  Don't ! "  cried  Mina  to  me  one  day, 
when  we  happened  to  be  alone. 

"  Don't  what  ?  " 

"  Don't  say  nothing  and  look  everything. 
Do  you  know  you  are  beginning  to  distress 
me?" 

"  I  am  sure  I  am  very  sorry,"  I  murmured. 

There  was  a  great  heap  of  dress  material 
on  the  table  ;  she  pushed  it  from  her  impa- 
tiently and  rose.    "  How  close  it  is  in  here ! " 
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She  flung  open  the  window.  The  light  breeze 
ruffled  the  tendrils  of  hair  on  her  forehead. 
"  Honestly,  what  do  you  think  of  my  con- 
duct ?  "  she  askedj  without  turning. 

"  I  try  not  to  think  of  it." 

She  laughed  in  a  way  that  jarred.  "  I 
know  you  despise  me.  I  hate  to  be  despised. 
I  hate  to  think  you  despise  me." 

I  was  up  in  arms  in  defence  of  herself 
against  her  own  implied  strictures. 

"  You  have  done  nothing  wrong,"  I  said 
hotly.  **  You  are  doing  right.  You  are 
protecting  the  Princess  from  herself." 

"  And  you  are  trying  to  find  excuses  for 
me."  She  glanced  towards  mt,  and  her  eyes 
were  wonderfully  soft  and  t?nder.  "  Ah, 
Oswald,  when  you  know  everything,  what 
will  you  say  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  What  is  it  I  do  not 
know  ?  " 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment.  "  I  am  not 
marrying  Wilhelm  to  protect  Dobbs." 

"  You  mean,"  I  said,  with  a  jealous  pang, 
"  you  are  marrying  him  because  you  love 
him  ?  " 

She  sighed.  "  I  sometimes  fear  I  haven't 
even  that  excuse.  Sometimes  I  think  I  am 
ma:  ying  him  because  I  am  a  strong-willed, 
obstinate  wonian,  who  cannot  bear  to  depart 
from  a  course  she  has  decided  upon." 
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"Do  you  mean  you  have  always  aimed 
at  this— this  conquest  ?  "  I  asked  with  scorn. 

"  It  seems  the  only  way,"   she  answered 
weanly,  "the  only  escape  from  irksomeness, 
from  restrictions,  from  narrowness.    I  think 
that  is  why  I  have  decided  upon  it." 
"  Your  reasons  are  monstrous,"  I  cried. 
She  did  not  appeal*  to  hear  me.    "And 
now  that  I  am  pledged,"  she  went  on, "  I  must 
go  on,  and  the  future  m-ist  take  care  of  itself ." 
I  triec    to  feel  disgTi.ted,  but  somehow  I 
could  not.    I  felt  this  frank  confession  should 
ahenate  me,  but  it  did  not.    And  soon  I 
was  engaged    in    my  usual  occupation    of 
spinning  excuses  for  her.    A  poor  governess, 
fighting   with   poverty,    humiliated   by    the 
thousand  pettinesses  and  miseries  of  a  subor- 
dinate position  for  which  her  temperament 
entirely  unfitted  her,  was  it  so  very  blame- 
worthy on  her  part  to  seek  a  way  of  escape  ? 
It  was  natural  enough  her  head  should  be 
turned  at  the  notion  of  marrying  a  noble- 
man's son.     And  yet  surely  this  was  not 
Mina's  character. 
There  was  something  that  did  not  fit. 
On  the  evening  before  her  marriage  day, 
I    decided    to    make    one   last    appeal.      I 
persuaded   myself    it   was   my  duty  to  do 
so.     She  should  never  say  that  I  permittea 
her   to   enter   a    hfe-long    thraldom    with- 
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out  every  effort  on  my  part  to  avert  the 
tragedy.  I  worked  myself  into  a  passion 
of  righteous  anger,  and  then  tried  to  calm 
myself  by  dwelling  on  the  necessity  of  an 
imperturbable  demeanour.  My  plan  was 
to  place  the  whole  facts  clear  and  coldly  before 
her,  not  permitting  a  single  note  of  passion 
to  creep  in,  excluding  rigorously  the  feehng 
I  bore  towards  her.  SI.e  should  never  even 
suspect  I  loved  her !  In  a  few  incisive  and 
well-chosen  words  I  would  bring  before  her 
the  certain  misery  of  her  future  life,  if  she 
persisted  in  her  mistaken  course.  The  force 
of  my  appeal  must  produce  an  impression 
on  her  mind,  shaken  as  it  already  was  by 
doubt  and  anxiety.  Surely  she  would  listen 
to  me,  and  if  she  would  only  listen,  the  con- 
clusive nature  of  my  arguments  must  per- 
suade her,  even  at  this  the  eleventh  hour, 
to  repel  Wilhelm  with  horror  and  scorn. 
Perhaps,  even,  when  she  heard  my  eloquent 
pleading,  she  would  break  down,  and  sobbing 
weakly,  cling  to  me,  the  strong  man,  for 
support  and  protection.  A  thrill  ran  through 
me  at  the  thought.  I  saw  myself  smoothing 
her  hair  with  a  caressing  hand,  and  whis- 
pering soothing  words  into  her  ear,  while 
her  body  shook  with  sobs,  born  of  relief  for 
her  narrow  escape. 
The  whole  of  that  Wednesday,  Wilhelm 
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had  been  with  us.    I  prowled  about  looking 
for  an  opening  which  never  seemed  to  come. 
How  I  hated  Wilhehn  that  day  I    A  feeling 
of  restlessness  pervaded   us  all ;  even   the 
Princess  was  unaccountably  excited.    Awk- 
ward silences  and  uneasy  talk  had  filled  up 
the  time,  which  seemed  to  linger.    At  last, 
after  supper,   Wilhehn  had  started  home- 
wards, and  Mina  had  volunteered  to  accompany 
hun  a  little  way  on  his  road.    Here  at  length 
was  my  chance.    When  they  had  been  gone 
some  time,  I  went  down  the  road  slowly  in 
order  to  meet  Mina  as  she  came  back.    Twi- 
light had  settled  on  the  moorlands— a  twi- 
light   that    never    deepened    into    darkness 
during  these  short  summer  nights.    I  walked 
cautiously,  for  I  did  not  want  to  meet  Mina 
till  Wilhelm  was  well  on  his  road. 

At  length  I  found  her.  She  was  sitting 
on  a  boulder  by  the  wayside,  her  face  bent 
forward  and  hidden  in  her  hands.  She  was 
alone,  and  her  attitude  denoted  utter  sad- 
nes3.  I  was  glad  to  see  her  in  this  mood,  for 
it  indicated  that  she  realized  the  seriousness 
of  her  position. 

She  did  not  hear  me  till  I  had  come  close 
to  her,  and  had  touched  her  gently  on  the 
shoulder.  She  had  flung  a  shawl  over  her 
head  when  she  had  gone  out,  and  it  had 
fallen  off.    I  picked  it  up. 
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"  You  will  catch  cold,"  I  said. 

"  Is  it  you,  Oswald  ?  I  feared  it  was 
Wilhelm  who  had  come  back.  You  startled 
me. 

"  I  came  out  to  meet  you.  The  road  is  so 
lonely." 

"  Thank  you."  She  made  no  movement 
to  rise. 

"  Besides,  I  have  something  to  say  to  you." 

"  Please  don't  say  it." 

I  was  offended.  "  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 
I  said  huffily. 

She  smiled.  "  I  have  noticed  all  day 
you  have  been  working  yourself  upiora  final 
appeal.  Your  face  reflects  every  thought. 
Dear  Oswald,  how  I  wish  you  had  that  keen 
perception  which  obviates  useless  effort !  " 

I  was  considerably  taken  aback.  "  Never- 
theless, I  must  say  what  I  have  to  say,"  I 
responded  at  length. 

She  shook  her  head  in  a  forlorn  kind  of 
way.    "  Have  you  ever  studied  my  face  ?  " 

"  I  have  sometimes  glanced  at  it,"  I 
answered,  doing  more  than  that  at  the 
moment,  for  her  clear-cut  profile  showed  like 
a  fine  cameo  against  the  darkening  moors. 

"  My  chin,  Oswald  !  What  do  you  deduce 
from  that  ?  Ah,  if  you  would  only  study 
my  chin,  how  many  unpleasant  conversa- 
tions we  might  avoid  '  " 
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I  was  at  a  loss.  "  I  hope  you  are  not  being 
funny,"  I  returned,  in  an  aggrieved  voice. 
"  You  know  my  views  on  young  girls  who 
strive  after  facetiousness." 

"  I  am  not  joking.  I  don't  feel  in  the 
least  like  being  funny.  Ah,  no,  I  don't 
expect  to  be  light-hearted  for  many  a  long 
day.  But  what  I  mean  is,  that  it  is  absurd 
to  make  appeals  to  a  woman  with  a  determined 
chin." 

"  I  don't  observe  anything  remarkable 
about  your  chin,"  I  said.  "  Certainly  noth- 
ing which  would  prevent  me  speaking  to 
you  as  a  man  of  the  world  should  speak  to  a 
young,  inexperienced  giri,  without  a  mother, 
in  a  position  of  considerable  difficulty,  who 
contemplates  a  step  which  must  lead  her 
to  a  life-long  unhappiness."  I  took  breath 
after  this  long  sentence,  and  felt  I  was  doing 
very  well.  How  sweet  she  looked  in  the 
deepening  twilight !  Oh,  Mina,  Mina,  I  love 
you! 

"Dear  lad,"  said  she,  "how  I  wish  I 
were  your  mother  !  I  have  said  that  before, 
I  know,  but  the  thought  comes  to  me  every 
time  you  speak." 

"  I  do  not  intend  to  allow  myself  to  be 
annoyed  by  anything  you  say,  however 
offensive,"  I  replied  crossly. 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  say  anything  offensive." 
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It  is  offensive  to  continually  reiterate 
that  you  want  to  be  my  mother,"  I  cried, 
with  sudden  heat.  "  I  can  conceive  nothing 
more  offensive.  You  are  younger  than  I 
am,  and  you  persist  in  treating  me  as  your 
junior.' 

"  Ah,  don't  let  us  quarrel,"  she  made 
answer.     "  It  is  my  last  night  here." 

••  Your  last  night !    Ah,  Mina " 

"  Don't  spoil  it,"  she  cried  almost  passion- 
ately.   "  Let  us  forget  everything  horrible." 

"  Your  marriage  is  horrible  !  You  admit 
it!" 

"  I  admit  nothing,"  she  answered,  in  haste. 

"  You  don't  love  hiin,  M'na.  Perhaps  he 
may  ill-treat  you." 

"  No  man  will  ever  dare  to  ill-treat  me." 
There  was  a  sudden  flash  in  her  eyes. 

"  Give  him  up,  Mina." 

"  Not  another  word,  Oswald."  There  was 
something  in  her  tone  that  made  me  pause. 

"  Tell  me  why  not.  Only  tell  me  why 
not,"  I  pleaded,  conscious  of  a  nervous  tremor 
in  my  voice.  This  was  not  the  kind  of  i  iter- 
view  I  had  planned. 

She  seemed  to  ponder  my  question.  "  Be- 
cause," she  rephed  at  length,  "  because  I 
have  nowhere  to  go  except  to  him." 

"  Have  you  no  home  ?  " 

"  Ah,  no,  it  is  closed  against  me.    It  is 
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And  I  fear  soli*- 


Wilhelm  or  solitariness, 
tude." 

"  Then  come  to  me."     I  did  not  mean  to 
say  these  words,  but   they  came  from  me 
ahnost  without  my  consent.     "  Mina,  Mina, 
I  love  you  dearly.    If  you  marry  him,  you 
will  break  my  heart.    Come  to  me,  Mina,  for 
I  love  you." 
"  Hush,  hush,"  she  breathed. 
I  sank  by  her  side  and  seized  her  hands. 
"  Dearest,  look  at  me.     Why  do  you  keep 
your  dear  eyes  turned  away?    Ah,  Mina, 
how  I  have  longed  to  tell  you  this." 
"  Let  go  my  hands,  Oswald,  dear." 
"  Can  you  love  me  ?    Ah,  that's  impossible, 
I  know.     But  don't  marry  a  man  you  don't 
love.    Let  me  have  my  chance  of  winning 
you.    Perhaps  in  time  you  might  learn  to 
love  me.     But  give  up  this  horrible  mar- 
riage.    If  only  for  my  sake,  give  it  up.     It 
frightens  and  distresses  me.     I   can't  bear 

to  think  of  it.    Mina,  dearest " 

"  Please  let  go  my  hands." 
I  let  go  one  and  held  the  other.    She  sat 
still  and  gazed  into  the  dimness. 

"  I  can't  tell  in  words  how  I  love  you,  Mina. 
I  can't  say  what  I  want  to  say.  But  I  want 
to  devote  myself  to  you  for  all  my  life.  I 
want  to  take  care  of  you,  and  keep  pain  and 
sorrow  at  bay  for  you.     Ah,  let  me  do  that, 
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Mina.  Don't  tear  yourself  away  from  me, 
and  go  where  I  may  not  follow  you,  into  a 
world  of  suffering  and  distress,  perhaps  even 
of  ignominy.  Don't  think  I  am  asking  too 
much.  I  won't  ask  you  to  love  me ;  I  will 
only  ask  to  be  allowed  to  love  you,  and  to 
protect  you.    Don't  take  that  right  from  me." 

She  drew  away  her  hand. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  you,  Oswald,"  she  said 
softly.  "  I  guessed  in  a  way  you  rather— 
hked  me.  But  I  never— Oh,  Oswald,  how 
could  you  be  so  silly  ?  "  There  was  a  tender 
maternal  solicitude  in  her  tone.  "  However, 
you  will  get  over  it  very  quickly.  You 
mustn't  let  it  hurt  you.  Beheve  me,  I  am 
not  worthy  of  your  love.  Your  honest  heart 
would  turn  away  in  sorrow  and  surprise  if 
you  knew  everything.  Dear,  dear  Oswald, 
how  sorry  I  am  !  " 

"  You  don't  care  for  me?  " 

"  Yes,  I  do.    I  think  I  love  you." 

My  heart  leapt.  My  arms  went  out,  but 
she  evaded  them. 

"  Mina  !    Mina  !  " 

"  Not  in  that  way.    As  a  sister.    Ah,  not 

perhaps  quite  as  a  sister.   As  a  mother " 

My  arms  dropped  to  my  sides.  "  Well,  not 
perhaps  quite  as  a  mother.  But  not  as  you 
wish.  Besides,  it  is  impossible,  so  utterly 
impossible,  that  if  you  only  knew  you  would 
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laugh.  Oh,  no,  you  would  not  laugh,  but 
you  would  not  marry  me." 

"  Nothing  would  prevent  me  doing  that, 
if  you  would  only  consent." 

She  scanned  me  thoughtfully.  "  Yes, 
your  sense  of  honour  would  prevent  you." 

"  I  do  not  understand." 

"  I  don't  want  you  to." 

"  My  seuFe  of  honour !  Do  you  mean 
towards  Wilhelm  ?  I  consider  he  has  no 
claims  on  you.  He  has  acted  disgracefully. 
If  you  knew  everything " 


(( 


You  mean  about  the  money  you  are  to 
pay  him.  I  do  know  about  it.  Does  my 
knowledge  shock  you  ?  " 

It  did  shock  me.  I  had  always  beheved 
he  had  hidden  that  from  her.    I  was  silent. 

"  You  see,  Oswald,  you  and  I  are  separated 
by  a  mighty  gulf.  You  are  so  honourable 
and  good.  I  am  so  deceitful  and  shifty. 
But  perhaps  I  am  not  so  bad  as  you  think. 
The  money  is  only  borrowed.  It  will  be  re- 
paid." 

"  He  tells  you  so  ?  "  I  said,  with  scorn.  > 

"  No,  it  is  I  who  say  so.  But  don't  let 
us  dwell  on  these  sordid  matters.  Let  us 
agree  to  forget  all  that  has  passed  between 
us.  After  to-morrow,  you  and  I  will  part, 
and  probably  we  shall  never  meet  again. 
But  I  shall  often  think  of  you,  Oswald,  my 
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brother,  my  more  than  brother.  And  you 
must  not  forget  me,  Oswald.  Let  me  have  a 
tiny  comer  in  your  heart." 

"  You  don't  reahze  that  I  can  love  only  one 
woman  in  all  my  Hfe,"  I  saH,  perhaps  a  Uttle 
grandly.  And  then  the  sense  of  my  loss 
came  upon  me.  "  Mina,  Mina,"  I  cried, 
"  don't  leave  me.    I  tan't  hve  without  you." 

"  Hush,  dear  one."  Her  hand  rested  for 
one  moment  on  my  head  ;   and  then  she  rose. 

"How  I  wish  this  had  never  happened! 
Come,  Oswald,  take  me  home." 

But  I  remained  with  my  head  on  the  stone 
which  had  supported  her,  feehng  that  the 
world  had  no  more  interest  for  me.  She 
lingered  a  moment,  and  I  heard  her  sigh. 
Then  she  turned  and  went  back  alone. 
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"  TiyTINA  wants  her  breakfast  in  her  omi 

iV.l  room,"  said  the  Princess  the  next 
morning.  "  She  has  a  headache.  You  don't 
look  particularly  chirpy  yourself.  But  this 
place  suits  me,  and  Annie  makes  splendid 
porridge.    Please  pass  the  sugar." 

I  did  as  she  requested. 

"  Annie  says  that  a  real  Scot  would  rather 
die  than  take  sugar  with  his  porridge.  Her 
husband  never  did.  He  used  to  take  salt. 
I  think  that  was  horrid  of  him. 

"  Perhaps  it  was  as  well  that  he  was 
shot,"  I  said,  trying  to  be  flippant. 

"  Oh,  by  the  way,  that  MacCuddie  man  is 
making  a  speech  on  Army  Reform  in  Oban 
to-day.  Annie  is  greatly  excited ;  I  told 
her  she  might  go  if  she  Uked,  and  that  I  would 
look  after  the  house  for  her.  I  feel  sure  I 
can  cook."  She  pondered  a  little.  "  Of 
course,  I  have  never  tried." 
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It  was  a  moment  or  so  before  I  realized  the 
significance  of  what  she  was  saying. 

"  When  will  she  get  back  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  not  till  to-morrow  evening  .  She  is  to 
stay  the  night  with  her  husband's  sister's 
niece,  who  married  the  gamekeeper  on  the 
Inveragle  estate,  a  most  suitable  match, 
which  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  family." 
The  Princess  helped  herself  to  a  trout  of  her 
own  catching. 

"  She  can't  go,"  I  said  briefly. 

"  I  told  her  she  might." 

"  You  had  no  right  to  tell  her  that." 

"  Well,  she  asked  me  to  ask  you,  and  I 
said  I  would  fix  it  up  for  her.  Do  let  the 
poor  thing  go  and  listen  to  her  husband's 
murderer  on  Army  Reform.  I  am  sure  he 
is  qualified  to  speak  on  musketry  practice." 

"  No,  no,  quite  impossible."  I  could  not 
explain  that  Annie  ^  ould  be  wanted  at  home 
to  chaperon  the  Pr       ^s  that  night . 

"  Well,  well,"  sai  the  Princess  resignedly, 
"  I  shall  have  to  explain  to  her  that  3'ou  are 
a  cruel  and  harsh  man,  even  although  you  are 
my  brother.  If  I  were  a  man,  I  could  not 
listen  unmoved  to  the  pleading  of  a  gentle 
Httle  sister." 

She  got  up  and  began  to  examine  with 
scrupulous  care  her  book  of  flies. 
"  Where  are  you  going  to-day  ?  "  I  asked. 
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Loch  Bum,"  she  replied.  "  I  shall  work 
down  towards  the  loch.  I  suppose  I  can't 
induce  you  to  come  with  me  .?  " 

"  No,  I'm  afraid  not."  I  glanced  at  my 
watch.    It  was  nearly  ten  o'clock. 

"  Wilhelm  is  driving  Mina  over  to  Oban, 
isn't  he  ? "  asked  the  Princsss.  '*  If  you 
see  Mina  before  she  starts  you  might  ask 
her  to  bring  me  back  some  tooth-powder." 

Should  I  tell  the  Princess  Mina  was  not 
coming  back  ?  Supposing  I  was  to  tell  her 
Mina's  true  errand,  what  would  be  the  result  ? 
Could  the  Princess  stop  this  accursed  mar- 
riage ?  I  hesitated,  and  for  a  single  noment 
determined  to  make  the  experiment.  But  I 
gave  up  the  notion.  What  right  had  I  to 
betray  Mina  ? 

"  Oh,  I  nearly  forgot !  "  cried  the  Princess, 
suddenly.  "  Mina  asked  me  to  make  her  a 
bouquet.    Come  and  help  me,  Oswald." 

I  think  there  is  a  subtle  joy  in  lacerating 
one's  own  heart.  At  any  rate,  I  followed 
the  Princess  out  into  the  little  patch  of  garden, 
and  watched  her  picking  Mina's  bridal  bou- 
quet. I  had  given  up  being  astonished  at 
Mina's  cynical  disregard  of  the  ordinary  canons 
of  good  taste.  That  she  should  have  asked 
the  girl  she  was  ousting  to  choose  the  flowers 
she  proposed  to  carry,  was  only  in  keeping 
with  her  previous  conduct.    For  some  time 
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I  watched  Dobbs  moodily.  She  arranged 
the  flowers  tastelessly,  seeming  so  entirely 
to  lack  the  feminine  gift  of  colour,  that  I  felt 
constrained  to  take  them  from  her  and  sort 
them  myself. 

"  That's  very  pretty,"  said  Dobbs  critically, 
with  her  head  on  one  side.  "  T  am  sure  Mina 
will  be  very  pleased."  She  looked  at  her 
sun-burnt  hands  disparagingly.  "  I  am  an 
awful  duffer  at  anything  Uke  that." 

"  It  is  odd,"  I  said.  "  Most  women  have 
an  instinctive  gift  for  that  sort  of  thing." 

"  Well,  I  haven't,"  she  answered  shortly. 

"  I  sometimes  think  you  were  intended 
for  a  boy,"  I  observed. 

She  glanced  at  me  quickly,  reddening 
slightly.  "  I  wish  I  was,"  she  said  almost 
defiantly.  "  If  you  only  knew  what  a  nuis- 
ance long  dresses  are."  She  kicked  at  hers 
impatiently.  "  Will  you  give  Mina  the 
flowers  ?    I  want  to  be  off." 

"  Certainly  not,"  I  cried,  as  if  I  had  been 
stung.     "  Take  them,  please." 

I  left  her  and  went  back  to  the  house. 
Whilst  Mina  was  still  there,  I  felt  I  could  not 
leave  it  for  long.  I  wanted  to  see  her  once 
more  before  she  went  out  of  my  life  for  ever, 
and  so  I  hung  miserably  about  the  passage, 
waiting  for  her  to  descend  the  stairs.  Yet 
when  at  last  I  heard  the  door  of  her  bedroom 
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open,  I  fled  hastily  into  the  parlour  and  shut 
the  door.  I  would  see  her  from  the  window ; 
that  must  be  all.  To  speak  to  her  again 
would  only  cause  me  fresh  pain.  I  heard 
her  step  on  the  stairs,  and  then  the  parlour 
door  opened  and  she  entered. 

"  I  did  not  know  you  were  here,"  she  said, 
and  flushed.  She  was  dressed  in  a  plain 
white  dress,  and  her  hat  matched  her  dress. 
She  seemed  very  sweet  and  gentle.  "And 
yet  I  am  glad  I  have  found  you.  I  should  not 
have  liked  to  go  without  saying  good  bye. 
You  have  been  very  kind  to  Dobbs  and 
myself." 

"  I  would  rather  not  have  spoken  to  you 
again,"  I  said.  I  was  annoyed  with  myself 
because  my  voice  was  hoarse.  "  It  would 
have  been — ^less  painful." 

The  tears  rose  to  her  eyes.  "  I  can't  bear 
to  feel  that  I  am  leaving  you  with  pain  in  your 
heart." 

"  I  can  bear  it,"  I  answered.  "  You  need 
have  no  compassion  for  me." 

"  Ah,  yes,  you  will  soon  forget  me."  She 
held  out  her  hand.     "  Good  bye,  Oswald." 

I  took  her  hand.     "  Good  bye,  Mina." 

Her  eyes  looked  into  mine.  In  their  clear 
depths  there  was  an  indefinable  grief, 

*'  Don't  forget  me  too  soon,"  she  whis- 
pered. 
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"  I  shall  never  forget  you.  If  you  are  in 
trouble,  you  will  let  me  know." 

She  shook  her  head  slightly.  The  noise 
of  wheels  made  her  look  out  of  the  window. 

"  Wilhelm  has  come.    I  must  go." 

I  raised  her  hand  to  my  Ups.  "  May  God 
protect  you,"  I  said  brokenly. 

At  the  door  she  turned  suddenly.  "  Oswald, 
Oswald,  it  hurts  me  to  leave  you  Uke  this," 
she  cried,  almost  wildly.  "  I  wish  things 
were  different.  I  wish — I  wish — I  had  the 
right  to  stay  and  comfort  you.  Ah,  I  ought 
not  to  say  that.  I  only  mean  that  I  wish 
you  were  really  my  brother." 

"  If  you  were  indeed  my  sister,"  I  said 
grimly,  "  I  would  keep  you  from  that  man,  by 
force,  if  necessary." 

She  frowned  slightly.  I  had  struck  a 
jarring  note.  Any  hint  of  constraint  seemed 
to  anger  her.  She  went  out  without  another 
word. 

Through  the  window,!  saw  Wilhelm  greet  her; 
I  saw  her  refuse  his  aid,  and  step  unassisted 
into  the  dog-cart.  Dobbs  flung  the  bunch  of 
flowers  into  her  lap.  Wilhelm  picked  up  the 
reins,  and  thej^  drove  away.  I  flung  myself 
into  a  chair  and  covered  my  face  with  my 
hands. 

I  sat  plunged  in  the  completest  misery 
for  over  an   hour,  and  then  I  roused  myself. 
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full  of  the  resolve  to  get  rid  of  the  entangle- 
ments of  this  unhappy  business.  By  this  time 
my  task  was  performed.  The  Princess  was 
safe.  All  that  I  had  now  to  do  was  to  induce 
her  to  return  to  her  home.  Wilhelm  would 
soon  be  back  for  his  cheque,  and  then  would 
come  the  breaking  of  the  truth  to  the  Princess. 
I  supposed  there  would  be  a  scene,  but  I  hardly 
anticipated  much  trouble.  The  Princess's 
indifference  to  Wilhelm,  except  as  a  comrade, 
was  so  marked,  that  I  presumed  her  ready 
acquiescence  in  any  course  proposed  to  her. 
After  the  first  outbreak  of  womanly  pique, 
I  felt  convinced  she  would  not  refuse  my 
escort  back  to  Cassel.  Once  she  was  off 
my  hands,  I  was  free  to  plan  my  future  as  I 
pleased. 

The  sun  was  shining  brilliantly.  The  whole 
world  seemed  in  a  holiday  mood.  I  passed 
Annie,  who  looked  at  me  reproachfully,  and 
her  eyes  were  red.  Let  her  weep  !  She  was 
not  the  only  one  who  had  troubles  to  confront. 
I  walked  away  from  the  lodge  aimlessly, 
telling  myself  how  solitary  the  place  was 
without  Mina.  My  only  consolation  was 
that  I  had  succeeded  in  my  mission.  Wil- 
helm's  power  for  evil,  so  far  as  the  Princess 
was  concerned,  was  at  an  end.  That  was 
something,  at  any  rate.  Whatever  private 
grief  I  had  to  hide  away  in  my  heart,  success 
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was  mine  in  the  undertaking  that  had  been 
imposed  upon  me. 

As  I  wandered  down  the  road  past  the 
scene  of  my  last  night's  interview  with  Mina, 
I  hardly  noticed  a  trap  passing  me,  although 
?  vehicle  on  the  moorland  road  was  not  com- 
Hi  i ;  but  I  heard  my  name.  I  raised  my 
head  to  nnd  it  was  the  postman  who  was  ad- 
dressing me. 

"  I've  a  letter  for  you,  Mr.  Chapman," 
said  he.  "  Your  friend  didna  call  at  the  office 
this  morning  as  usual,  so  I've  just  brought  it 
myself." 

"  What  friend  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  The  dark  gentleman  with  the  bicycle." 
He  was  fumbling  in  his  bag. 

"  Did  he  call  for  my  letters  ?  " 

"  Every  morning.  You  see,  we  don't 
dehver  up  here  till  late  in  the  day,  and  he 
said  you  wanted  your  letters  as  early  as 
possible." 

I  took  the  letter  he  handed  me,  and  thanked 
him.  It  was  news  to  me  that  Wilhelm  called 
daily  for  my  letters.  I  had  found  them  on 
the  breakfast  table,  and  it  had  never  occurred 
to  me  to  enquire  how  they  came  there.  The 
knowledge  that  Wilhelm  had  concerned 
himself  so  kindly  on  my  behalf  caused  me  to 
feel  uneasy. 

I  sat  down  by  the  roadside  and  opened 
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the  lettcr,which  bore  a  German  stamp  and  the 
Cassel  postmark. 

"  Dear  Oswald,"  it  began,  "  I  am  greatly 
pleased  with  the  bold  and  skilful  way  you  are 
encountering  the  difficulties  that  beset  you. 
It  is  true  the  accident  to  Wilhelm  has  greatly 
assisted  you  "  (what  accident  ?)  "  but  Provi- 
dence is  usually  on  the  side  of  those  that  help 
themselves.  A  compound  fracture  ought  to 
give  him  his  quietus,  at  any  rate  until  I  can 
be  with  you.  It  was  a  master  stroke  on 
your  part  not  to  inform  the  Princess,  and  to 
leave  her  to  wonder  at  his  remissness.  But 
a '"  70U  sure  he  will  not  get  someone  to  carry 
a  message  ?  Remember,  he  is  as  crafty  as 
the  devil,  or  his  father." 

This  was  Greek  to  me.  1  turned  to  the 
name  at  the  end  to  find  it  was  the  Count's. 
But  the  writing  was  entirely  different  from 
that  of  all  the  other  letters  I  had  received 
from  him. 

"  You  will  forgive  my  fear,  shown  perhaps 
too  clearly  in  my  last  letter,  that  the  accident 
might  have  been  a  carefully  contrived  scheme 
to  throw  you  off  your  guard.  But  your 
assurance  in  answer  that  you  yourself  were 
present  when  the  leg  was  put  into  splints, 
and  that  the  doctor  is  an  acquaintance  of 
your  own,  has  removed  my  apprehensions. 
I  am  not,  therefore,  hurrying  to  Scotland  as 
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was  at  one  time  my  intention.  You  will  see, 
will  you  not,  that  Wilhelm  gets  skilled  atten- 
tion ?  I  should  not  like  him  to  be  lamed 
for  life.  You  will  wonder  at  my  solicitude, 
but  paternal  affection  dies  hard." 

What  did  all  this  mean  ?  Astonishment 
began  to  give  vay  to  consternation. 

"  The  Grand  uke  is  still  in  a  critical  state, 
although  I  am  beginning  to  hope.  He  is 
anxious  to  have  his  son  here.  You  must 
arrange  to  send  the  lad  home  at  once.  I  realize 
the  awkwardness  of  leaving  the  Princess  alone 
with  you,  but  what  is  to  be  done  ?  The  boy 
must  be  here.  I  feel  sure,  when  you  tell 
him  of  his  father's  anxiety  to  see  him  and  of 
his  father's  dangerous  state,  he  will  come 
readily,  for  he  is  a  well  conditioned  boy. 
Perhaps  you  maybe  able  to  induce  the  Princess 
to  accompany  him.  You  may  give  her  my 
assurancv  that  no  compulsion  will  be  placed 
upon  her— as  far,  at  any  rate,  as  her  marriage 
with  the  Duke  of  Hanau  is  concerned. 
Between  ourselves,  the  Duke  declines  to 
marry  her  after  what  has  occurred.  Tele- 
graph me  when  to  expect  Carl  " 

And  then  followed  the  Count's  signature. 

For  some  minutes  I  sat  absolutely  dazed. 
What  did  it  mean  ?  Had  I  been  deceived 
after  all  ?  I  had  never  informed  the  Count 
that   Williehn   had   broken  his  leg.    I  had 
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mentioned  his  approaching  marriage  to 
Mina,  and  the  Count  had  repUed  warmly 
approving  the  proposed  match,  and  had 
urged  me  to  press  it  forward  by  every  means 
in  my  power.  Someone  had  evidently  been 
communicating  with  the  Count  in  my  name. 
I  jumped  to  my  feet.  If  the  Count  had 
received  forged  letters  purporting  to  come 
from  me,  then  in  all  probabihty  I,  too,  had 
been  the  recipient  of  forgeries  also !  It 
struck  me  suddenly  that  the  Count  had  never 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  my  hand- 
writing, just  as  I  had  never  seen  his.  How 
easily  the  eiivelopes  might  have  been  opened 
and  the  contents  changed !  I  rushed  towards 
the  lodge. 

"  Annie,  Annie  !  "  I  shouted. 

She  came  out  of. the  house  in  a  hurry, 
potato  skins  dropping  from  her  apron. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  she  cried.  "  Has  anyone 
been  shot  ?  " 

"  Who  posted  my  letters  ?  " 

"Your  letters?  Dugald  McCree  takes 
them  to  the  post  office  at  Dalavich." 

"  Did  you  give  them  to  him  yourself  ?  " 

"  No ;  the  young  leddy.  Miss  Dobbs,  would 
always  take  them  to  Dugald." 

I  turned  giddy.  The  Princess  was  also  a 
confederate  in  the  plot  against  me.  Perhaps 
she  was  married  to  Wilhelm  by  this  time. 
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Perhap?  the  dog-cart  had  waited  round  the 
benr'  lor  liei  to  join  it.  Perhaps  Mina  had 
nev<  r  ivitended  to  marry  Wilhehn— my  heart 
gave  a  sudden  .eap.  Perhaps— perhaps— Oh, 
they  were  ail  m  the  conspiracy  together,  and 
I  had  been  tricked  and  cheated  all  along  the 
line! 

Was  it  too  late  to  save  the  Princess  ?  I 
glanced  at  my  watch.  The  marriage  was 
to  have  taken  place  at  twelve,  and  it  was  now 
long  past  that  hour.    Too  late  !  Too  late! 

And  yet,  perhaps,  my  surmise  was  wrong. 
The  Princess  had  said  she  was  going  to  fish 
in  the  loch.  I  could  solve  the  question  that 
way.  The  loch  was  not  more  than  a  mile 
away.    I  turned  and  ran. 
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A  DISCOVERY 

THE  loch  rippled  clear  and  blue  at  my 
feet,  but  I  could  see  no  Princess.  The 
clouds  cast  their  shadows  on  its  surface,  but 
there  was  no  young  lady  angling  in  its  depths. 
I  felt  sick  and  giddy.  Heavens,  what  a  fool 
I  had  been :  But  who  could  have  beheved 
that  Mina,with  her  clear  eyes  and  placid  brow, 
could  have  connived  at  such  duphcity? 
And  yet  I  had  been  ready  enough  to  beheve 
that  she  was  deceiving  the  Princess.  Alas, 
how  obvious  everything  had  become !  It 
was  I  alone  who  had  been  befooled.  And 
even  in  the  humiUation  of  this  discovery 
i  fell  to  my  old  trick  of  trying  to  find  an 
excuse  for  Mina.  I  was  the  emissary  of  the 
Count,  and  therefore  the  natural  enemy  of 
the  Princess.  It  would  be  in  her  eyes  a 
merit  rather  than  a  crime  to  deceive  me. 
Wilhelm  had  pretended  to  be  in  love  with 
Mina,  and  Mina  had  pretended — only  pre- 
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tended,  thank  Heaven  for  that  I— to  return 
his  love.  The  Princess,  for  her  part,  had 
feigned  to  care  for  nothing  but  boyish 
sports,  and  all  this  elaborate  scheme  of  make- 
beUeve  was  to  throw  dust  in  my  eyes.  How 
well  they  had  acted,  or,  at  any  rate,  how 
easily  I  had  been  gulled  I  I  felt  I  must  go  away 
to  some  far  distant  spot  and  hide  my  shame. 
Certainly,  I  could  never  face  the  Count. 
And  what  would  my  grandmother  say  ? 
Probably  she  would  enfold  me  in  a  compre- 
hensive embrace  and  bid  me  "  not  to  mind, 
dearie." 

The  whole  world  seem  to  rock  with 
derisive  laughter  and  jeers.  The  rabbits 
mori'^d  me  before  they  doubled  for  their 
bu  The  flies  that  circled  round  my 

heat  ^uzzed  with  contemptuous  amazement. 
There  were  nasty  leers  on  the  faces  of  the 
hillside  sheep,  and  the  sun  itself,  as  it  ducked 
in  and  out  of  the  clouds,  pitied  me  and  won- 
dered at  my  extreme  simpUcity. 

Was  Mina  laughing  too  ?  I  felt  she  was, 
and  it  was  the  cruellest  cut  of  all.  No  doubt 
she  would  tell^Wilhelm  of  my  wild  entreaty  that 
she  should  give  him  up  in  my  favour,  and  they 
would  laugh  together  at  my  infatuation. 
I  hate  you,  Mina.  Really  and  truly  I  hate- 
no,  I  don't. 

Wait  a  minute.     Was  there  not  one  gleam 
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of  gladness  in  my  gloom  ?  I  had  dis- 
covered the  truth  before  I  had  parted  with 
the  money.  Ah,  ha,  Wilhelm,  my  fine  fellow, 
there  is  now  no  five  thousand  pounds  for  you, 
nor  will  there  be.  You  and  the  Princess 
may  go  through  a  form  of  marria^^  if  you 
please,  but  you'll  have  to  starve  for  all  that. 
You'll  have  to  crawl  on  all  fours  to  the 
Count,  or  earn  you.  "ti  living.  Which  will 
you  prefer  ? 

I  thanked  Heaven  for  this  one  mercy — 
that  Wilhelm  had  only  partly  succeeded. 
His  clever  scheme  had  failed  him  at  the  most 
crucial  point.  If  he  had  got  the  Princess,  he 
had  not  got  the  money  he  wanted  so  badly. 

Slightly  comforted,  I  sat  up  on  the  bed  of 
heather  on  which  I  had  flung  myself  and  my 
eyes  fell  on  a  human  being.  Glancing  across 
the  loch,  I  saw  standing  on  a  Uttle  rocky 
island  some  distance  from  the  shore,  sil- 
houetted against  the  purple  of  the  distant 
hills,  the  naked  figure  of  a  slim  lad.  He  had 
evidently  clambered  out  of  the  water  with  the 
intention  of  diving  off.  It  was  probably  a 
shepherd  laddie  enjoying  a  morning  dip.  I 
watched  him  idly  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
determining  that  I  would  return  to  the  lodge 
to  have  it  out  with  Willielm,  I  rose  quickly. 

The  boy  had  evidently  not  noticed  me  before, 
and  after  a  startled  moment  he  plunged  in 
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apparent  confusion  into  the  water, 
turned  away,  I  smiled  at  his  modesty. 

I  had  not  taken  more  than  a  few  steps  when 
I  stumbled  over  a  little  heap  of  clothing.  It 
was  with  something  of  a  shock  I  observed 
that  it  was  composed  of  articles  of  feminine 
attire.  I  glanced  round  with  some  timidity. 
Certainly  the  bather  I  had  observed  could  not 
have  been  the  owner  of  these  clothes,  and 
there  was  no  one  else  in  sight. 

I  looked  outwards.  I  could  see  the  lad's 
head,  bobbing  round  the  corner  of  the  rock, 
watching  my  movements.  I  looked  at  the 
garments  at  my  feet.  The  colour  of  the 
dress  attracted  my  attention.  Somewhere 
or  other  I  had  seen  that  colour  before.  I 
looked  at  the  dress  carefully.  By  all  that 
was  inexpUcable,  it  was  the  dress  the  Princess 
had  worn  that  morning  !  That  there  should 
be  no  mistake  I  picked  it  up,  and  from  its 
folds  fell  a  wig  of  long  auburn  hair,  the  heavy 
plait  loosely  tied  up  with  blue  ribbon.  The 
Princess's  dress  and  the  Princess's  hair  and 
presumably  the  Princess's  under-garments  ! 
But  in  Heaven's  name,  where  was  the  Prin- 
cess ?    And  why  did  she  wear  a  wig  ? 

I  went  to  the  edge  of  the  loch  and  shouted 
to  the  lad.  He  took  no  notice,  keeping  out 
of  my  sight,  though  I  saw  his  head  bob  round 
the  comer  of  the  island  more  than  once.     I 
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ordered  him  to  come  ashore,  but  he  ignored 
my  command,  always  keeping  the  island 
between  him  and  me  when  I  ran  round  the 
edge  of  the  loch.  I  was  determined  to 
solve  the  mystery  before  leaving  the  spot, 
and  so  I  returned  to  the  clothing,  and  sitting 
down  in  front  of  it,  waited  developments. 

The  boy  seemed  to  realize  it  was  to  be  a 
trial  of  patience,  and,  probably  finding  the 
water  chilly,  he  climbed  on  to  the  rock  and 
lay  there  basking  in  the  sun,  evidently  with 
the  intention  of  tiring  me  out.  Across  the 
water,  I  beckoned  him  to  come  to  me.  I 
shouted  that  I  would  not  hurt  him.  He  took 
no  notice,  except,  by  way  of  answer  to  my  ex- 
postulations, to  raise  his  fingers  to  his  nose 
and  spread  them  in  vulgar  fashion. 

This  was  too  much.  My  patience  was  ex- 
hausted, and  I  was  certain  no  young  woman 
was  sheltering  on  or  behind  the  rock.  I 
began  to  undress.  This  new  move  evidently 
caused  the  young  gentleman  some  mental 
perturbation.  When  I  plunged  into  the 
water  and  struck  out  for  him,  he  rose  and 
seemed  to  hesitate  whether  to  flee  or  to  surren- 
der. However,  when  I  reached  the  island, 
he  was  still  there. 

"All  right,  Oswald,"  he  said  in  a  concilia- 
tory tone,  "  I'll  come.  You've  fairly  caught 
me. 
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•'  Who   the   blazes   are   you  ? "    I   asked, 
raising  myself  out  of  the  water. 
"  I'm— I'm  Carl." 

"And  the  Princess— where — who  is  the 
Princess  ? " 

He  fidgeted.  "  Shall  we  go  ashore  ? " 
said  he.    "  We  can  talk  better  there." 

I  was  still  bewildered.  The  boy  had  the 
Princess's  face  and  the  Princess's  voice,  but 
was  no  Princess  at  all,  but  her  brother. 

"  You  must  tell  me  who  and  where  the 
Princess  is,"  I  ordered.  "  Tell  me  at  once, 
and  no  nonsense." 

"  I  shall  tell  you  nothing,"  he  answered 
doggedly,  "  though  I  think  most  inteUigent 
people  would  have  guessed  long  ago." 

"  Do  not  be  impertinent,"  I  retorted,  with 
as  much  dignity  as  I  could  muster.  "  When 
you  were  a  Princess  you  could  say  things 
which  in  a  mere  boy  are  not  permissible." 

"  Shall  we  go  on  shore  ?  "  he  asked  meekly. 

"  When  you  have  told  me  everything." 

"  I  refuse  to  say  anything  till  I  am  dressed." 

"In  woman's  clothes?"  I  asked,  with 
scorn. 

He  flushed.  "  I  swear  I  shall  never  put 
on  these  beastly  rags  again.  But,  Oswald, 
do  let  us  get  on  shore.  The  flies  are  worrvine 
me  horribly."  ^ 

"  When  you  have  told  me  everything." 
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"  Never." 

"  You  must." 

••  I  shan't.    And  I  am  going  on  shore." 

"  Very  well,"  I  said  grimly.  "  But  let  me 
tell  you  that  there  is  a  walking-stick  there  of 
a  very  pUable  nature." 

"  You  forget  that  I  am  the  hereditary 
Grand  Duke,"  he  said,  with  hauteur. 

'•  I  remember  you  are  no  longer  a  Princess," 
I  replied,  with  determination. 

He  capitulated  suddenly.  "  Mina  is  the 
Princess,"  he  said. 

"  Oh,  indeed,"  said  I  blankly.  Though  I 
had  guessed  it,  the  certain  knowledge  came 
nevertheless  as  a  shock. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  "  shall  we  be  getting 
ashore  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  so."  We  swam  back  to  the 
mainland  in  company. 

"  I  hope  you  are  not  vexed  ?  "  he  asked. 

I  laughed,  without  much  mirth.  "No 
doubt  it  appears  an  excellent  joke  to  you." 

Carl  looked  at  me  anxiously  and  yet  trium- 
phantly. "  By  this  time  Mina  will  be  married. 
You  can't  do  anything,  you  know.  Why  not 
make  the  best  of  it  ?  " 

"  Why  not,  indeed,"  I  replied  moodily. 

"  It  was  not  your  fault.  You  couldn't 
have  been  expected  to  guess,"  he  said  sooth- 
ingly. 
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"  You  think  so  ?  "  I  asked  ironically,  not 
feeling  comforted  in  the  least.  Never  was 
the  son  of  a  Grand  Duke  in  such  imminent 
peril  of  personal  castigation. 

"  On  the  whole,  you  did  very  well,"  he 
said  patronizingly. 

I  glared  at  hm  fiercely.  "  I  advise  you  not 
to  say  another  word  until  I  give  you  leave. 
Put  on  your  woman's  clothes  this  instant. 
And  let  me  tell  you,  Wilhelm  has  made  a 
pretty  muddle  of  his  scheme,  for  I  haven't 
paid  him  the  money  he  expects,  and  don't 
intend  to." 

His  face  fell.  "  I  am  afraid  Wilhelm  will 
be  angry." 

"  I  don't  suppose  he  will  be  pleased." 

"  You'll  let  him  have  some  money,  won't 
you  ?    lie's  frightfully  hard  up." 

"  I'll  see  him  damned  first,"  I  cried  vin- 
dictively. 

"  You're  not  taking  it  at  all  nicely,"  said 
Carl,  with  disappointment. 

I  made  no  inmiediate  answer.  The  sun 
had  dried  me  sufficiently,  and  I  was  resuming 
my  clothes.  Carl  lay  on  the  heather  and 
seemed  in  no  hurry  to  make  a  move.  He  had 
donned  a  linen  garment  as  some  protection 
from  the  flies,  but  otherwise  was  in  nature's 
garb. 

"  I  ought  not  to  have  gone  for  a  swim,'* 
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he  said  peiiitently;  "  but  the  water  did  look  so 
ripping,  and  I  was  sick  of  these  things.  The 
wig  in  particular  is  so  hot  and  stuffy." 

"  What  put  that  disguise  into  your  head  ?  " 

"  It  was  Wilhehn's  notion.  He  suggested 
it  originally  in  order  to  help  our  escape 
from  Cassel.  Mina  was  dressed  up  as  an 
old  woman.  That  is  how  we  got  away  so 
easily.  When  Wilhelm  found  the  Count 
could  not  come  to  Oban,  he  wired  me  to  put 
on  this  rig  again.  We  did  not  know  his 
reason  until  he  explained  it  to  us  later." 

**  The  reason  being  to  deceive  me."  By 
tiiis  time  I  was  clothed.  "  Dress  quickly 
and  come  along." 

He  shook  his  head.  "  What's  the  good  ? 
You  know  the  truth  now." 

"  Look  here,  my  lad,"  i  said,  "  you  can't 
trapes  about  the  Highlands  in  that  attire. 
Besides,  you  must  start  for  Germany  without 
a  moment's  delay.  Your  father  is  critically 
ill,  and  your  absence  is  distressing  him." 

"  Is  that  true  ?  "  he  asked,  and  his  face 
paled. 

"Yes,  it  is  true.  Did  not  Wilhelm  tell 
you  ?  " 

"  No."  The  news  seemed  to  sober  him. 
"If  my  father  is  ill,  I  must  go  to  him  at 
once." 

"  That  is  obvious." 
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You  know,  don't  you,  I  am  his  only  son  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

He  rose  to  his  feet.  "  I  will  never  wear 
these  clothes  again.    They  are — unworthy." 

He  made  a  bundle  of  them  round  a  heavy 
stone  and  flung  them  into  the  lake.  "  And 
now,"  he  said,  "  I  am  ready  to  go  back  to 
Germany." 

"  Do  you  propose  to  travel  clad  in  a  garment 
which  I  believe  chose  in  the  know  call  a 
chemise  ?  "  I  asked  sarcastically. 

"  You  must  go  to  the  lodge  and  fetch  my 
clothes,"  he  answered.  "  You  will  find  them 
in  a  bag  in  my  room." 

I  looked  at  my  watch.  "  Is  there  any- 
thing else  you  will  want  ?  You  will  not  have 
time  to  go  back  to  the  lodge  yourself,  if  you 
are  to  catch  the  afternoon  express  from 
Oban." 

He  thought.  "  No,  everything  I  need  is 
in  my  bag." 

"  I  shall  be  back  in  half  an  hour,"  I  said. 

"  Am  I  not  to  see  Annie  again,  or  Tom,  or 
my  ferret  ?  " 

No,  I'm  afraid  not." 

His  face  fell.  "  I  suppose  it  can't  be 
helped,"  he  said  mournfully,  "though  I 
should  have  liked  just  to  have  said  good-bye. 
I've  had  a  jolly  time,  and  you've  been  awfully 
decent,  Oswald." 
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I  hurried  away,  leaving  him  standing 
amongst  the  heather,  his  white  garment 
flapping  about  his  legs  in  the  breeze.  When 
I  got  to  the  lodge,  I  found  the  bag  without 
difficulty.  As  I  was  hastening  out  of  the 
house,  carrying  it  in  my  hand,  I  encountered 
Annie. 

"  Has  Mr.  Wilhehn  got  back  yet  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  No,  sir."  Her  reproachful  glance 
reminded  me  I  was  doing  her  a  grievous 
wrong. 

"  Oh,  by  the  way,  Annie,"  I  said  stopping, 
"  I  understand  you  want  to  go  to  Oban  this 
afternoon." 

"And  that  did  I,  sir.  But  it  matters 
little  what  I  want." 

"  You  may  go,"  I  said  shortly.  "  I  find 
Miss  Mina  and  Miss  Dobbs  will  not  be  staying 
here  to-night.  There  is  no  objection  to  your 
going  to  Oban." 

"  I'm  much  obliged  to  you,  sir."  Her 
face  brightened.  "Are  the  young  ladies  to 
hear  the  Right  Honourable  James  Mac- 
Cuddie  ?  I  can  tell  them  they  will  never 
regret  it.  And  if  you  could  yourself  go  and 
listen  to  him " 

"  I'll  see  about  it.    How  are  you  going  ?  " 

"  Peter  McCree  will  drive  me  over  accord- 
ing to  promise.  And  much  obliged  I  am  for 
the  opportunity  you  have  given  me »" 
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I  cut  her  short  and  hurried  off,  for  my 
thoughts  were  with  the  heir  to  a  European 
sovereignty,  cooling  in  inadequrce  garb, 
on  the  breezy  shores  of  a  Highland  loch. 

When  I  got  back  to  him,  he  greeted  me 
with  some  impatience. 

"  What  a  time  you've  been  !  How  heather 
does  tickle !  " 

When  he  had  finished  his  toilet,  I  was 
amazed  at  the  transformation  clothes  could 
effect.  As  a  Princess,  he  had  appeared  as 
a  pleasant-faced,  awkward  girl.  In  his  own 
garments,  he  was  a  good-looking,  slim  lad 
of  rather  less  than  medium  height.  I  con- 
gratulated him  on  the  change,  and  he  flushed 
uncomfortably. 

"  Do  you  think  it  was  effeminate  of  me  to 
put  on  these  things  ?  I  did  not  want  to, 
but  Mina  said  it  was  for  her  sake." 

"  I  don't  see  what  else  you  could  do,  if  she 
wanted  you  to  do  it." 

"  Mina  usually  gets  her  own  way.  And  so 
does  Wilhehn.  I  wonder  how  they  will  get 
on  together." 

"  Do  you  think  she  really  cares  for  him  ?  " 
I  asked  rather  wistfully. 

He  looked  up  quickly.  "Why  otherwise 
should  she  marry  him  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  because  she  feels  she  is  without 
a  home." 
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His  face  clouded.  "  Girls  are  so  curious. 
Once  or  twice  I  have  thought  recently  she 
did  not  care  for  Wilhelm  as  much  as  she 
used  to." 

"  It's  too  late  now,  anyhow,"  I  said  sadly. 

He  found  comfort  in  the  thought.  "  Yes,  it 
isn't  any  use  bothering  ourselves.  I  say,  what 
a  jolly  shindy  there  will  be  when  I  get  home. 
How  the  Count  will  make  his  monkey  faces 
at  me!  I  don't  care.  I  shall  tell  him  he 
ought  not  to  try  to  marry  my  sister  to 
a  worn-out  old  brute  who  has  been  married 
dozens  of  times  before." 

"  Dozens  of  times  ?  " 

"  Well,  twice,  anyhow." 

"  What  brought  you  to  Oban,"  I  asked. 

"  Mina  intended  to  go  straight  to  her  old 
schoohnistress  in  Edinburgh.  But  when  we 
got  there,  we  found  that  she  had  given  up 
her  school  and  retired  to  Oban.  We  followed 
her,  only  to  find  she  had  been  dead  some 
months.  We  had  nowhere  else  to  go,  and 
Oban  was  as  good  as  any  other  place.  So 
we  stayed  on  there." 

We  had  set  out  for  the  main  road,  with  the 
intention  of  walking  to  Dalavich.  Luckily, 
we  met  the  postman  on  his  homeward  journey, 
and  I  easily  arranged  for  the  conveyance  of 
Carl  to  Oban.  I  suppUed  him  with  ample 
funds  for  his  journey 
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"  Good  bye,  Dobbs,"  I  said.  "  Take  care 
of  yourself." 

"  Right  you  are,"  he  answered  from  his 
seat  by  the  postman.  "  And,  Oswald,  just 
one  word.  Don't  be  hard  on  Wilhebn— 
for  Mina's  sake." 

I  felt  my  Ups  tighten.  "  I  shan't  be  hard 
on  Mina,  at  any  rate,"  I  made  answer.  For  a 
moment  I  held  his  brown  young  hand  in  mine, 
and  then  the  trap  drove  away.  He  waved 
his  cap  till  he  was  out  of  sight,  and  then  I 
turned  to  go  back  to  the  lodge,  to  wait  for 
Wilhelm ! 
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I  WENT  towards  the  lodge  slowly  and 
sadly,  taking  a  short  cut  over  the 
heather.  As  I  went,  I  pieced  out  in  my  mind 
all  the  parts  of  the  fraud  which  had  gone  to 
my  deception,  and  I  could  find  no  excuse  for 
myself.  My  creduhty  had  been  enormous. 
Was  ever  such  a  fool  as  I  ?  Youth  has  its 
ups  and  downs ;  and  I  was  in  the  downs. 
My  soul  dragged  behind  me  in  the  dust. 

What  should  I  do  when  I  met  Wilhelm  ? 
At  any  rate,  I  might  taunt  him  with  the 
partial  failure  of  his  plans.  I  tried  to  think  of 
bitter  things  to  say  to  him,  but  in  the  polite 
art  of  riposte,  he  was  more  than  my  master. 
The  subtlest  taunt  I  could  evolve  was  to  offer 
him  a  bit  of  Annie's  home-made  scone  to  take 
home  to  his  starving  wife.  But  on  reflection, 
this  struck  me  as  school-boyish,  if  not  vulgar, 
and  I  rejected  it,  though  I  laughed  aioud  at 
the  notion,  for  it  pleased  me  to  think  of  Mina 
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suffering.  But  the  next  moment  my  mood 
changed,  and  my  heart  was  fuU  to  bursting 
with  pity  for  her,  while  my  brain  was  afire 
with  wild  schemes  of  pursuit  and  rescue  in 
true  melodramatic  fashion. 

I  walked  with  my  eyes  bent  on  the  ground, 
and  had  almost  reached  the  lodge  before  I 
noticed  that  a  female  figure  was  leaning  over 
the  swmging  gate.    The  sun  was  in  my  eyes 
but  surely  I  could  not  be  mistaken.    The 
blood  surged  to  my  head.    I  stopped  short 
and  stared.    What  had  brought  Mina  back  ? 
Ah,  Wilhelm  had  sent  her  for  the  cheque ! 
Perhaps  he  had  found  out  that  I  knew  every- 
thing, and  trusted  to  her  pleading.    My  face 
grew  hard,  and  I  came  forward  slowly. 
«  Well  Oswald,  I'm  back  again,"  she  said. 
I  did  not  know  you  intended  to  come 

back.    I  thought  Wilhehn " 

Her  face  vas  pale  and  thoughtful.  "  I  did 
not  intend  to  come  back,  but  I  could  do 
nothing  else." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  Where  is  Wil- 
helm ? " 

"  He  will  be  here  soon.  He  is  scouring  the 
country  on  his  bicycle." 

"Is  that  how  he  proposes  to  spend  his 
honeymoon  ?  I  think  he  might  have  hired 
a  tandem." 

"  I  don't  cycle,"  she  said,  coldly. 
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"  In  that  case,  I  think  he  too  might  have 
abstained.  I  never  heard  of  such  uncurbed 
enthusiasm." 

She  flushed.    "  Please  spare  me  your  wit.' 

"Heaven  knows  I  have  little  enough  to 
spare.    Where  is  Wilhelm  ?  " 

She  plucked  a  sprig  of  honeysuckle  and 
smelt  it.  "He  is  looking  for  a  minister," 
she   observed,   examining   the   flower   very 

closely. 

'•  A  minister  !  Aren't  you— aren't  you " 

"  No,  I'm  not,"  she  answered,  with  more 
than  a  suspicion  of  tartness. 

"  Not — ^not  married  ?  " 

"  I  have  already  said  so.  Why  do  you 
make  me  repeat  myself?  Try  not  to  be 
stupid." 

My  heart  was  beatmg,  and  my  ears  were 
singing.  "  I'm  sorry  that  I'm  stupid,  but 
you  surprise  me,"  I  managed  to  say  meekly. 

She  looked  thoroughly  ashamed.  "  Isn't 
it  a  horrid  anti-climax?"  She  would  not 
meet  my  eyes. 

"  But  why  aren't  you  married  ?  " 

She  hesitated  a  moment.  "  I  suppose  you 
will  laugh,  and  I  shall  hate  you,  if  you  do. 
The  minister  at  Dalavich,  who  was  going  to 
marry  us,  has  got  the  measles.  They  came 
on  suddenly,  and  they're  very  bad.  Can 
you  imagine  anything  so  absurd  ?    Wilhelm 
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started  off  to  Kintrau  on  his  bicycle,  but  the 
minister  was  away  from  home.  He  went  on 
to  Kitmelfort,  but  the  minister  there  had 
two  funerals  on  hand  which  he  declined  to 
postpone.  I  think  that  was  so  unreasonable 
of  him,  as  if  funerals  could  possibly  matter  I 
Wilhelm  has  now  gone  on  to  Oban  to  arrange 
for  us  to  be  married  to-morrow  morning." 

I  stared  at  her  without  speaking  for  some 
moments.  "You're  not  married!"  I  re- 
peated slowly  and  with  difficulty. 

"  No."    She  gazed  at  the  distant  horizon. 

I  took  off  my  cap.    "  Thank  God." 

For  a  single  instant  her  eyes  met  mine,  and 
the  blood  crept  slowly  over  her  face.  "  The 
reprieve  is  not  a  long  one,"  she  said  in  a  low 
voice. 

"  Who  can  say  how  long  ?  " 

"  Only  till  to-morrow." 

"  Only  till  to-moiTow  !  "  I  echoed. 

She  looked  at  me  a  little  strangely,  and  then 
turned  and  went  into  the  house.  I  followed 
her. 

"  Where  is  Annie  ?  "  she  asked. 

I  told  her  that  Annie  had  received  permis- 
sion to  go  out.  She  glanced  at  the  clock. 
"Four  o'clock!  Isn't  Dobbs  back  yet? 
Who  gave  you  your  lunch  ?  " 

"  I  haven't  had  any  limch.  I  didn't  want 
any." 
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"  I  haven't  had  any,  either,"  she  observed. 
' '  Shall  we  have  high  tea  ?  I  am  very  hungry. 
Very  likely  Dobbs  and  Wilhelm  will  be  back 
by  the  time  it's  ready.  If  they  are  not,  we  11 
have  it  together.    You  won't  mind  ?  " 

"No,"  I  answered.  "I  don't  think  I 
shall  mind." 

Again  our  eyes  met,  and  for  some  reason 
we  averted  them  in  confusion. 

"  You  go  outside  and  smoke,"  she  said, 
with  a  pretence  of  Ughtness.  "  Men  aie 
terribly  in  the  way  when  meals  have  to  be 
got  ready." 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  I  wan't  to  go  down  to 
McCree's  cottage." 

"  Don't  be  long.  I've  only  got  to  boil 
the  kettle." 

The  knowledge  that  she  was  the  Princess 
Isa  had  changed  her  in  my  eyes.  I  realized 
that,  Wilhelm  or  no  Wilhehn,  she  had  passed 
beyond  my  reach.  But  the  recognition  of  this 
fact  filled  me  with  a  stronger  determination 
than  ever  to  keep  her  from  Wilhelm.  If  she 
was  unattainable  by  a  nameless  orphan,  she 
should  be  equally  unattainable  by  an  unprinci- 
pled adventurer.  I  was  influenced  less  by  the 
determination  to  fulfil  my  mission  than  by  a 
bitter,  unreasoning  jealousy  of  Wilhelm. 

At  the  cottage  I  found  only  Tommy. 

"  Where's  your  father  ?  " 
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"  He's  awa'." 

"  Where  ?  " 

"  In  the  toon." 

"  What  town  ?  " 

"  Oban." 

"Look  here,  Tommy,  I've  a  telegram  I 
want  to  send  off  at  once.  What's  the  nearest 
telegraph  office  ?  " 

"AtDalavich." 

"  That's  five  miles.  How  can  you  get 
th*»re  ?  " 

"  I  can  wauk." 

"  Yes,  but  what  time  does  the  office  close  ?  " 

"  '^Ive  o'clock." 

I  glanced  at  my  watch  and  groaned.  "  You 
can't  do  it  in  the  time.    Where's  the  pony  ?  " 

"  Faither's  driving  the  trap." 

"  Confound  it !  "  Just  at  that  moment 
I  saw  Wilhehn  dismounting  from  his  bicycle 
at  the  door  of  the  lodge.  A  sudden  inspira- 
tion possessed  me. 

"  Tommy,"  I  said,  "  can  you  bicycle  ?  " 

He  grinned.    "  That  can  I." 

"  You  are  really  a  very  good  boy  !  "  I  ex- 
claimed, with  strong  approval.  "Do  you 
know  where  Mr.  Wilhelm  puts  his  bicycle  ? 
Of  course  you  do.  In  the  stable  beliind 
the  house.  When  we're  at  tea,  just  borrow 
it.  Make  as  little  noise  as  you  can,  because 
he  mightn't  like  to  lend  it  to  you.    Some 
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people  are  so  unreasonable.  You'll  be  back 
in  less  than  an  hour,  and  he'll  never  know. 
Now  understand,  my  telegram  must  be  sent 
off  before  five  o'clock." 

He  was  a  sharp  lad.  I  scrawled  a  message 
to  the  Count  on  a  leaf  of  my  note-book, 
telling  him  that  things  were  critical,  and  that 
the  marriage  he  wished  to  prevent  would 
take  place  unless  he  came  at  once.  I  tore 
out  the  page,  and  wrapping  some  coins  in  it 
gave  it  to  Tommy. 

"  Ride  like  blazes,"  I  said,  and  left  him. 

When  I  returned  to  the  lodge,  I  found  Wil- 
helm  and  Mina  akeady  at  their  meal.  She 
seemed  a  little  downc  "t.  Wilhelm  greeted 
me  with  his  usual  pleasanv  ^^mile. 

"  What  a  day  I  have  had  !  "  he  observed. 
"  It's  a  positive  scandal  that  parsons  are  so 
scarce  in  a  Christian  country.  I  shall  really 
have  to  write  to  the  British  Weekly.'' 

"  Did  you  find  one  after  all  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  tracked  one  to  his  lair.  He  is 
to  give  us  his  services  to-morrow  at  twelve. 
Mina,  I  shall  be  here  at  ten  sharp  !  " 

"  I  shall  be  ready,"  she  answered,  a  trifle 
wearily.  There  was  no  animation  on  her 
face.    He  eyed  her  keenly. 

"  What  cursed  luck  we've  had !  I  wish 
we  could  have  got  the  business  through 
to-day." 
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"  Yes,  indeed,"  she  endorsed  with  a  sigh. 

"  It  can't  t^  helped." 

"  No,  it  can't  be  helped." 

Conversation  flagged.  We  finished  the 
meal  in  almost  absolute  silence.  Then  Mina 
rose  and  went  out  of  doors,  sitting  down  in 
her  favourite  spot  on  the  edge  of  the  moor. 
Wilhehn  followed  her,  and  so  did  I,  for  I 
was  determined  not  to  let  her  out  of  mv 
sight.  ^ 

"I  shall  always  have  pleasant  memories 
of  this  place,"  Mina  said  dreamily,  and  with 
a  glance  in  my  direction.  "  On  the  whole, 
time  has  passed  very  agreeably." 

Wilhelm  smiled.  "For  my  part,"  he 
said,  "  I  shall  be  delighted  to  turn  my  back 
on  it.  I  would  rather  live  in  the  crater  of 
Vesuvius." 

"For  many  things,"  said  Mina,  ignoring 
his  remark,  "  I  should  like  to  stay  on  here." 

This  observation  did  not  please  Wilhelm, 
and  he  smiled  unamiably. 

"Oswald  is  a  remarkably  pleasant  com- 
panion/' he  said  meaningly. 

Mina  glanced  at  him  and  flushed.  "I 
was  not  alluding  to  Oswald,"  she  said  quietly, 
"although  he  has  been  extremely  good  to 
Dobbs  and  myself." 

The  pause  that  followed  was  embarrassing. 
Wilhehn  seemed  to  be  smiUng  at  the  end  of 
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his  cigarette,  though  I  saw  nothing  amusing 
in  Mina's  remark. 

"  Where  is  Dobbs  ?  "  he  asked  at  length. 
"  Do  you  know,  Oswald  ?  " 

Did  I  know  ? 

"  Dobbs  went  fishing  this  morning,"  I 
said,  with  some  hesitation.  "  It's  not  late 
yet." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  question  her  ability  to  take 
care  of  herself.  I  am  only  sorry  she  should 
miss  the  opportunity  of  seeing  me  once  more." 

"  She  will  no  doubt  bear  the  disappoint- 
ment bravely,"  I  said  with  a  sudden  flash 
of  anger. 

"  Ah,  you  judge  her  feelings  by  your  own. 
By  the  way,  who's  that  on  the  bicycle, 
scorching  along  the  road  ?  " 

Of  course  it  was  Tommy,  'ie  evidently 
did  not  see  us,  for  he  caur  tearing  along 
and  dismounted  only  a  few  yards  away. 

"  It's  Tommy  McCree,"  said  Mina,  in- 
difierently. 

"  I  ought  to  know  the  look  of  that  bicycle," 
cried  Wilhelm,  springing  up.  "  Come  here, 
y^u  young  rascal ;  where  did  you  get  that 
fiom  ?  " 

If  only  Tommy  had  not  dismounted,  he 
might  have  escaped,  but  as  it  was  it  was 
impossible.  Wilhelm  collared  him.  My 
fellings  were  beyond  description.    Were  we 
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to  have  the  whole  matter  out  there 
and  then  ?  That  was  not  my  intention. 
Everything  depended  on  Tommy  not  reveal- 
ing the  purport  of  his  errand  to  Dalavich. 

"  I — I  borrowed  it,  sir,"  whimpered  Tommy. 
He  looked  at  me,  but  I  could  give  no  sign. 
If  he  gave  me  away,  I  did  not  know  what 
would  happen.  I  have  not  the  faculty  of 
explaining  away  plausibly  an  awkward  situa- 
tion. 

"  Who  gave  you  permission  ? "  cried 
Wilhelm,  shaking  the  boy  violently.  I  could 
almost  hear  his  teeth  rattling. 

"  No — no  one,  sir." 

I  felt  very  mean  as  I  stood  by  tongue- 
tied.  I  thought  the  poor  lad  gave  me  a 
pathetic  look. 

"  He  hasn't  hurt  your  bicycle,"  said  Mina, 
"  and  therefore  you  need  not  hurt  him." 

"  I  don't  think  that  follows,"  said  Wilhelm 
viciously.  "  Confound  his  impudence  !  " 
He  cuffed  him. 

•'  Please  don't  do  that !  "  I  cried  hastily. 

Perhaps  I  ought " 

"  I'll  teach  the  young  imp  to  take  my 
bicycle ! "  cried  Wilhelm,  who  exhibited 
signs  of  an  entirely  disproportionate  rage. 
Probably  the  accumulated  ill-humour  of  an 
exasperating  day  was  finding  vent.  Tommy 
began  to  sob  bitterly,  more,  I  fancy,  ffom  a 
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notion  that  it  was  the  artistic  thing  to  do 
ih"^^  m  any  other  cause.  His  tears  brought 
libra,  to  lis  rescue. 

3t  he  boy  go,"  she  commanded ;  and 
h<T  eves  blazed.  For  a  moment  Wilhelm 
uenca  iclirjd  to  resent  her  interference, 
hvy  ni.  c  '^  .,pped  before  hers,  and  his 
ha.'1  Ifjo.v red  on  the  lad's  collar.  Tommy 
twi  ited  '.'I  ;elf  free. 

'  Tomn:>,  go  and  put  back  the  bicycle 
where  you  found  it,"  said  Mina.  "  I  am  sorry 
to  find  you  are  such  a  bad  boy."  Tommy 
wheeled  the  machine  away. 
1  Wilhelm  approached  Mina,  but  she  turned 
her  back  on  him. 

"  I  hope  you  are  not  angry  with  me,"  he 
said,  in  his  usual  manner.  His  ill-humour 
had  vanished  suddenly. 

Mina  frowned.  "  You  had  not  a  pleasant 
expression  on  your  face  just  now,"  she  said. 
"  I  hope  I  am  not  fated  to  see  it  often  " 

"  I  swear  you  shan't,"  he  answered  gaily. 
"  Never  again,  my  beloved,  while  you  live." 
He  put  his  arm  round  her  waist,  and  drew 
her  close  to  him.  I  fancied  she  shrank  from 
his  touch. 

I  left  them  and  went  into  the  house.  Shortly 
afterwards  Wilhehn  took  his  leave.  Mina 
watched  him  out  of  sight,  and  then  came 
towards  the  house.    I  was  standing  in  the 
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porch.  She  turned  to  me  suddenly,  and  her 
face  was  pale  and  working  strangely. 

"The  doubt  is  on  me/*  she  whispered. 
"May  God  keep  it  from  becoming  a  certainty." 

I  wanted  to  speak,  but  she  stopped  me 
with  a  gesture,  and  went  slowly  up  the  stairs 
to  her  own  roomr 
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PREPARATIONS 


LONG  0  fter  Mina  had  disappeared  up  the  nar- 
^  Tc  w  staircase,  I  remained  gazing  vaguely 
after  her,  debating  what  to  do  next.  On  one 
point  I  had  no  doubts.  I  was  convinced  it 
was  useless  to  pit  my  attenuated  brain  power 
against  Wilhelm's  mental  alertness.  I  realize  d 
he  was  more  than  a  match  for  me.  Had  he 
not  out-manoeuvred  me  from  the  very  start  ? 
I  had  passed  the  stage  when  I  dared  hope 
my  wits  might  help  me.  I  was  right  back 
against  the  wall.  And  I  thanked  Heaven 
that  there  was  a  chance  of  muscle  coming 
into  play. 

Wilhelm  should  not  marry  Mina  without 
disposing  of  me.  If  he  wanted  to  marry  her, 
let  him  fight  for  it,  and  by  fighting  I  meant 
a  fierce  encounter  with  clenched  fists.  Possi- 
bly I  might  have  a  chance  in  a  pugilistic 
contest.  I  felt,  at  any  rate,  we  should  be 
on  more  equal  ground. 
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Gradually  out  of  the  chaos  of  my  thoughts 
there  was  evolved  a  clear,  definite  idea,  to 
which,  once  formulated,  I  held  with  all  the 
tenacity  of  my  nature.  And  it  was  that 
Mina  should  not  leave  the  house  and  Wilhelm 
should  not  enter  it  until  the  Count  had  come 
to  my  aid,  or  I  was  physically  hors  de 
combat. 

No  further  mental  efforts  for  me!  By 
brute  force,  if  need  be,  Mina  should  remain 
within  these  four  walls  until  such  time  as  I 
was  relieved  of  my  responsibilities,  either  by 
the  Count's  instructions  or  a  force  majeure. 
I  fell  to  calculating  the  time  I  might  have 
to  hold  the  citadel.  It  could  hardly  be  less 
than  thirty-six  hours,  even  under  the  most 
favourable  conditions,  which  assumed  that 
the  Count  received  my  wire  on  the  day  it 
was  sent  and  started  at  once.  It  might  be 
longer,  indefinitely  longer,  if  some  evil  chance 
delayed  my  message,  or  the  Count  was  unable 
to  come  or  send.  I  wondered  what  pro- 
visions the  house  contained.  But  what  did 
it  matter  ?  A  few  days*  fasting  would  do 
Mina  no  great  harm.  She  had  behaved  very 
badly,  and  deserved  some  punishment.  I 
even  found  myself  wishing  that  relief  might 
not  be  too  hurried. 

The  house  was  not  large.  It  was  a  two- 
storied  building,  and   the  windows  on  the 
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second-story  were  small,  and  the  drop  from 
them  to  the  ground  was  considerable.  I 
wandered  round  the  building  and  scanned 
the  upper  windows,  returning  satisfied  that 
Mina  could  not  escape  from  them.  On  the 
ground  floor,  too,  there  were  points  in  my 
favour.  The  windows  were  all  fitted  with 
heavy  shutters,  which  I  fastened  and  pad- 
locked with  grim  satisfaction.  The  front 
and  back  doors  I  bolted  and  locked,  putting 
the  keys  in  my  pocket.  Mina  might  have  the 
free  run  of  the  house,  but  I  defied  her  to  make 
good  her  escape  from  it.  Of  course,  there 
would  be  Wilhehn  outside ;  but  how  could 
he  enter  without  forcibly  breaking  in  ?  And 
I  did  not  intend  to  be  idle  while  he  made  the 
attempt. 

There  was  only  one  of  the  lower  windows 
without  shutters,  and  this  was  the  parlour 
casement,  which  opened  on  hinges  inwards. 
This  window  was  about  six  or  seven  feet  from 
the  level  outside,  for,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
the  house  stood  on  rising  ground.  A  wheel- 
barrow with  a  flowerpot  on  the  top  of  it  had 
been  Dobbs'  method  of  reaching  the  window 
when  she — I  mean,  he — desired  to  converse 
through  it.  But  besides  its  height  from  the 
ground,  which  was  in  my  favour,  it  had  a 
couple  of  heavy  iron  bars  crossing  it.  No 
doubt  the  lodge  was  often  left  imtenanted, 
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and  these  were  precautions  against  the  pre- 
datory tramp.  Wilhehn  would  not  be  able 
to  break  in  through  that  window,  especiaUy 
if  I  were  standing  within  with  something 
heavy  in  my  hand. 

I  smiled  to  myself  with  a  kind  of  savage 
glee.  No  brains  were  needed  now,  thank 
goodness.  It  required  no  great  intellectual 
ability  to  prevent  Mina  going  out  orWilhelm 
coming  in.  It  only  needed  watchfuhiess  and 
the  exercise  of  physical  restraint  for  the 
one  and  muscular  repulsion  for  the  other. 

As  I  made  a  final  tour,  I  felt  a  giant.    My 
good-humour  was  fully  restored.     I  was  Mina's 
master,  and  Wilhehn's  superior.      Confidence 
in  myself  had  returned,  and  with  it,  my  self 
respect.  I  plumed  myself  on  my  disregard  of  the 
event.  To  do  my  best,  to  fight  till  I  was  feUed 
that  was  my  determination.  If  Wilhebn  gained 
mgress,  and,  overpowering  me,  consigned  my 
hfeless  body  to  the  nearest  dung-hill,  good 
and  weU.    The  day  was  his,  and  I  had  died  a 
hero.    Mina  might  marry  him  when  and  how 
she    pleased.    A    pleasing    image    of    Mina 
weepmg  over  my  dead  body  flitted  before  my 
eyes,  and  I  feUcitated  myself  on  awakening 
m  her  a  true  appreciation  of  my  merits,  even 
though   rather    late.    Perhaps,    however,    I 
should  not  be  quite  dead,  and  as  she  wept,' an 
eyeUd  would  flutter,  and  I  should  draw  a 
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deep  breath — Ah,  what  rubbish  one  imagines 
in  day-dreams ! 

But  truly  my  resolve  to  keep  her  from 
Wilhelm  by  force  was  immovable.  After  all, 
what  other  course  had  I  ?  I  was  proud  of 
my  plan  and  valorous  as  to  its  execution,  until 
— ^until  I  heard  her  step  on  the  stair,  and  lo, 
I  was  a  poor  shaking  coward  again. 

She  came  in.  The  twilight  had  fallen,  and 
the  room  was  in  shadow. 

"  Why  hasn't  Annie  Ut  the  lamp  ?  "  she 
asked. 

"  Annie  has  not  come  bacL  ;  in  fact,  she  is 
not  coming  back,"  I  said  awkwardly. 

She  looked  up  quickly.    "  Ho./  is  that  ?  " 

"  I  gave  her  permission  to  go  to  Oban  to 
see  her  relations  and  to  hear  that  MacCuddie 
man.  You  see,  I  did  not  expect  you  to 
return." 

"  No,  but  there  was  Dobbs." 

"  Let  me  light  the  lamp,"  I  said  hastily. 
Between  us,  we  did  it.  The  rose-coloured 
shade  cast  its  warm  tint  on  her  face.  I 
noticed  she  had  changed  her  dress  and  put 
on  a  pretty  light-coloured  evening  gown. 

"  I  suppose  it  didn't  occur  to  you,"  she 
said  Ughtly,  "  that  a  chaperon  was  necessary 
for  you  and  Dobbs." 

^"  No,"  I  replied,  "  that  did  not  occur  to 
me." 
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She  sat  down  at  the  table  and  took  up  her 
work.    "  I  suppose  I  shaU  have  to  go  and 
forage  for  supper  presently." 
"  Let  me  do  that,"  I  said  quickly. 

She  sewed  placidly.  "  We'll  make  Dobbs 
do  It  when  she  comes  in.  What  is  the  good 
of  havmg  a  princess  about  the  house,  if  you 
don't  make  her  useful  ?  "  She  smiled  at  me 
across  the  table.  "  We  make  a  charmingly 
domesticated  couple,  don't  we  ?  No  one  would 
imagine  that  I  was  a  bride  bereft  of  a  husband 
and  you  a "  ' 

"  What  am  I  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  A  sympathetic  brother."  She  threaded 
her  needle  pensively.  "  It  is  our  last  evening 
together,  Oswald.  Won't  you  put  away 
that  worried,  haunted  look  ?  " 

"I  never  felt  happier,"  I  asserted,  and 
began  to  laugh  rather  foolishly. 

She  looked  at  me  queerly.  "Where  can 
Dobbs  be  ?  I  am  getting  anxious." 

"  There  Is  no  need,"  said  I. 

"  You  know  where  she  is  ?  "  she  asked 
instantly. 

I  hesitated.    My  fatal  lack  of  resource  in 
invention  made  me  her  easy  victim.     "  Oh 
no,"  I  said  at  length. 

She  laid  down  her  work.    "  Oswald,  what 
do  you  mean  ?  " 
"  I  don't  mean  anything." 
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Why  that  guilty  jftush  ?  " 
"  There   isn't   one.    You   are   quite   mis- 
taken." 
She  leant  across  the  table  towards  me, 


eyes    on    mme. 


Where  is 


her    earnest 
Dobbs  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  where  he  is,"  I  responded 
sullenly. 

"  '  He ' !  "  She  sank  back  upon  her  chair, 
and  the  colour  faded  slightly  from  her  face. 
I  felt  Uke  a  schoolboy  detected  in  a  fraud. 
What  a  shame  it  was  I  It  was  she  who  ought 
to  have  felt  Uke  that. 

"  What  do  you  know  ? "  she  asked  at 
length. 

"  I  know  everything,"  I  said,  almost 
timidly. 

"  How  did  you  find  out  ?  '* 

"  I  came  across  Dobbs  bathing  in  the  loch." 

"  Oh  I  " 

Again  a  painful  silence  intervened.  I  felt  I 
had  committed  an  indelicacy.  She,  too, 
seemed  embarrassed,  and  taking  up  her  work 
became  intent  upon  a  difficult  stitch. 

She  spoke  at  length.  "  What  have  you 
done  with  him  ?  " 

"  I  have  sent  him  back  to  Germany." 

She  nodded.  "  I  am  glad  you  have  done 
that." 

I   suppose  ten  minutes  elapsed  without 
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further  remark,  and  then  she  laid  down  her 
work. 

"I  am  going  to  get  you  some  supper," 
she  said. 

I  will  come  and  help  you." 

No,  I  won't  hear  of  it." 

It  will  be  no  trouble." 
"  You  can  lay  the  cloth  and  get  the  cutlery 
out  of  that  cupboard.    Now,  do  what  I  tell 
you.    You  will  only  cause  confusion  in  the 
kitchen." 

She  went  out  of  the  room  with  a  backward 
smile  in  my  direction,  but  she  did  not  go  into 
the  kitchen.  I  heard  her  go  upstairs  to  her 
room.  In  less  than  a  minute  she  was  down 
again,  and  I  heard  her  fumbUng  at  the  back- 
door. Presently  the  door  was  flung  open, 
and  she  appeared  with  a  cloak  about  her 
shoulders  and  a  hat  upon  her  head. 

"  The  front  and  back  doors  are  locked," 
she  said,  "  and  the  keys  are  removed." 

*'  How  did  you  find  that  out  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  I  wanted  to  go  into  the  garden  to  pick 
some  flowers,"  she  said. 

"  Is  that  why  you  have  put  on  your  new 
hat  and  that  heavy  cloak  ?  " 

**  It  gets  chilly  at  nights,"  she  replied. 

"  Ah,  that  explains  it,  of  course,"  I  ob- 
served politely. 

Her  eyes  were  bright,  and  her  hps  were 
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compressed.  She  took  off  her  cloak  and  hat. 
I  noticed  that  her  fingers  trembled. 

"  You  don't  appear  to  have  laid  the  cloth," 
she  remarked. 

"  You  must  have  forgotten  the  supper 
things/'  I  responded. 

She  looked  me  straight  in  the  face. 

"  After  supper  we  shall  have  a  good  deal  to 
talk  about/'  she  said. 


CHAPTER   XX 


TEMPER 

WE  were  very  poUte  to  one  another 
dunng  supper.  I  said  "  Thank  you 
very  much,"  when  she  passed  the  butter,  and 
If  she  wanted  the  mustard  she  said  "  If  you 
please."  Her  appetite  seemed  exceUent,  but 
mme  was  of  the  sUghtest.  Yet  though  I  was 
ternbly  frightened,  I  clung  to  my  resolution 
with  the  doggedness  of  despair. 

"  You  may  smoke,"  she  observed  graciously 

when  we  had  finished.  ' 

I  thanked  her,  and  lit  a  cigarette.   She  stiU 

sat  at  the  table,  tracing  the  pattern  of  the 

tablecloth  with  an  unused  fork. 

"  Why  did  you  lock  the  doors  ?  "  she  asked 
suddenly,  without  looking  up. 
''  To  keep  Wilhehn  out." 
**  But  he  doesn't  want  to  come  in." 
"  One  has  to  be  prepared  for  even  remote 
contmgencies." 
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But  why  should  he  want  to  come  in  ? 
For  one  thing,  he  is  sleeping  at  Dalavich." 

"  I  was  thinking  of  to-morrow." 

"  To-morrow  he  will  have  no  need  to  come 
into  the  house,  for  I  shall  go  out  to  him." 

I  smoked  on  without  replying,  tr3dng  to 
regulate  the  puffs  that  I  might  not  show  the 
agitation  I  felt. 

"  Shall  I  not  ? "  she  asked  impatiently. 
**  Why  don't  you  speak  ?  It  is  rude  not  to 
reply  to  civil  questions." 

"  It  might  be  ruder  to  answer  them." 

"  You  mean  that  you  will  not  allow  me  to 
go  out  to  Wilhelm  to-morrow  ?  Is  that  what 
you  mean  f " 

I  gave  up  temporizing.      "  Yes,"   I 
sponded  briefly. 

Her  colour  rose  ;   her  eyes  sparkled  ; 
lips  tightened.    Ah,  I  knew  all  the  signs. 

"  Do  you  seriously  mean  that  you  will  en- 
deavour to  keep  me  a  prisoner  ?  " 

"  Yes.  until- 
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"  Until  what  ?  " 
"  The  Count  comes." 


She  rose  so  suddenly  and  pushed  back  the 
chair  so  quickly  that  it  toppled  over  back- 
wards. 

"  You  have  telegraphed  to  him  ?  " 

"  I  have." 

She  glowered  at  me — there  is  no  other  word. 
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"  And  you  actuaUy  think  I  shall  submit 
to  this — this  constraint  from  you— you !  " 

She  should  not  have  put  contempt  into 
her  tone.    After  all,  I  have  a  temper. 

"  I  don't  ask  you  to  permit  it.  I  don't 
care  whether  you  permit  it  or  not.  You  will 
do  what  I  let  you  do." 

She  drew  her  breath  so  sharply  that  it 
seemed  to  hiss  through  her  teeth. 

"This,"  she  said,  with  some  difficulty 
"  is  impudence."  ' 

I  made  no  answer,  for  I  had  really  no 
answer  to  make.    Uy  silence  irritated  her. 
''Answer  me,"  she  commanded. 
"  I  didn't  hear  any  question." 
She  laughed  scornfully.     "  Wilhelm    will 
make  you  speak,"  bhe  said. 

The  conversation,  it  seemed  to  me,  might 
reasonably  terminate  at  this  point.  I  picked 
up  a  newspaper. 

^^  She  tapped  on  the  table  with  her  knuckles. 
"  How  long  do  you  intend  to  keep  me  here  ?  " 
"  Till  the  Count  comes,  or  sends." 
"  How  long  will  that  be  ?  " 
'I  Not  more  than  a  few  days  at  the  most." 
"  Oh,  indeed !  And  how  do  you  intend  to 
feed  me  ?  " 

"  I  really  have  not  considered  these  minor 
matters.  Annie  has  a  barrel  of  oatmeal. 
Porridge  is  very  sustaining." 
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She  was  always  unexpected.  I  looked  for 
another  burst  of  anger,  but  she  merely  laughed 
a  little  shrilly. 

"  What  a  silly  fellow  you  are,  Oswald !  Oh, 
what  a  very  foolish  scheme  !  " 

"It  isn't  a  scheme.  I  don't  scheme.  I 
leave  that  to  Wilhehn." 

She  picked  up  the  fallen  chair,  and  crossing 
the  room  sat  down  in  the  arm-chair. 

"  It  was  absurd  of  me  to  be  angry,"  she 
said.  "  At  the  worst,  you  will  only  cause  a 
scene.  Of  course,  you  can't  keep  me  here 
against  my  will— against  Wilhehn's  will." 

"  I'm  going  to  try." 

"  The  real  danger,"  she  went  on  thought- 
fully, "  is  that  you  will  make  me  ridiculous." 
Her  face  became  serious.  "  I  should  not  like 
my  poor  Uttle  romance  to  degenerate  into  a 
farce.  Surely  you  won't  be  so  unkind,  Os- 
wald ?  " 

"  It  may  become  a  tragedy,"  I  said,  "  for  if 
Wilhehn  is  successful  it  will  only  be  because 
I  am  no  longer  able  to  resist  him." 

Her  Up  curled.  "  I  have  always  Hked  you, 
Oswald,  but  I  have  never  taken  you  seriously." 

"  You  may  find  you  have  made  a  mistake." 

She  smiled  in  a  very  superior  fashion.  "  I 
wonder  you  don't  try  to  regard  the  matter 
from  a  common-sense  point  of  view.  Do 
you  really  think  a  rough-and-tumble  with 
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Wilhelm  will  help  you  or  me  ?  1  can  see  you 
and  him  rolling  and  fighting  on  the  floor, 
blacking  each  other's  eyes,  tearing  each  other's 
hair,  scratching  — " 

"  Men  don't  scratch,"  I  said  loftily. 

"  Ah,  but  perhaps  I  shall  have  to  come  to 
Wi^helm's  aid.  I  have  soldiers'  blood  in  my 
veins.  Think  of  us  all  three  rolling  and 
scratching  and  tearing.  What  a  pity  your 
hair  is  so  shor:  Os^vald  !  You  won't  give  me 
a  fair  chance.' 

I  could  not  help  laughing,  and  she  laughed 
in  response.  She  made  a  perfect  picture  as 
she  leant  back  in  the  old-fashioned  arm-chair, 
her  bare  arms  hanging  loosely  down,  and  the 
mocking  light  in  her  eyes. 

"  I  is  you  who  make  things  ridiculous  '  ' 
said.  "  It  is  really  no  laughing  matter,  ic  i 
shall  resist  Wilhelm  to  the  death." 

She  showed  her  pretty  teeth.  "  What 
weapons  will  you  fight  with  ? "  she  asked 
playfully.  "  *  Cleft  by  a  -  >oker '  will  make  a 
capital  head-Une  for  a  ne\.  ;japer  report.  Oh, 
Oswald,  I  do  beg  of  you  not  to  make  us  all 
supremely  ridiculous." 

"  It  is  better  to  be  ridiculous  for  a  day  than 
miserable  for  a  ii^e-lime,"  I  said  oracularlj 

She  lay  back  in  her  chair  and  thought.  I 
ht  a  pipe  and  smoked.  It  was  half  an  hour 
before  she  spoke  again. 
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"  Don't— don't  you  care  for  me  any  more, 
Oswald?"  she  asked  suddenly  and  very 
plaintively.  Her  eyes  were  closed,  but  she 
turned  her  face  slightly  in  my  direction. 

I  was  silent.  For  one  thing,  the  question 
was  embarrassing  in  itself,  and  for  another, 
I  suspected  a  trap. 

"  Only  last  night,  you  told  me  you  loved 
me,"  she  went  on.  "  Has  your  love  flown 
away  so  quickly  ?  Ah,  Oswald,  how  fickle 
you  are  I " 

"  I  am  not  fickle,"  I  answered,  my  heart 
pulsing  with  inconvenient  rapidity.  "  I  did 
not  know  then  that  you  were  playing  with 
me,  laughing  at  me." 

"  And  now  that  you  know,  my  laughter 
has  driven  away  your  love."  She  shook  her 
head  sadly  ;  there  was  a  melancholy  cadence 
in  her  voice.  "  It  could  not  have  been  a 
very  real  love." 

It  was  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue  to  cry  that 
it  was  such  love  as  man  had  never  before 
borne  for  woman ;  but  I  refrained.  Her 
statement  that  she  had  never  taken  me  seri- 
ously still  rankled,  and  I  would  pay  no  more 
tributes  to  her  vanity.  I  had  given  up  my 
pipe,  which  I  could  not  keep  aUght,  and  I  sat 
staring,  with  my  hands  in  my  pockets,  at  a 
milk-jug.  I  shall  always  remember  that 
milk-jug.    It  had  a  golden  scroll  runmng 
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round  it,  and  a  little  Cupid  held  the  two  ends 
which  met  beneath  the  handle. 

Then  Mina  sat  up  in  her  chair.  "Oh, 
what  shall  I  do  1"  she  cried,  and  covering 
her  face  with  her  hands,  began  to  sob.  I  had 
not  expected  this.  It  had  not  entered  into  my 
calculations  that  she  would  take  to  tears.  I 
stared  at  her  uneasily,  fidgeting  in  my  chair. 
I  half  rose,  and  then  sat  down  again.  She 
was  actually  crying;  I  could  hear  her  sob 
even  if  I  did  not  see  her  tears. 

"D— don't  cry,"  I  implored  in  anguish. 
"  It  is  all  for  the  best.  Don't  you  see  I  am 
acting  in  your  interest  ?  Can't  you  trust 
me?" 

"  What  is  to  become  of  me  ?  "  she  wept. 
"  What  am  I  to  do  ?  Where  am  I  to  go  ?  " 

"  You  will  go  back  to  your  home,"  I  said 
soothingly, "  and  you  will  soon  forget  Wilhelm, 
whom  you  know  you  do  not  really  love." 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  she  cried.  "  How  dare  you 
say  that  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  have  hinted  as  much  j^ourself," 
I  said.    "  You  know  you  have." 

"1  haven't.  It  isn't  true.  And  I  can't 
go  home.  They  are  cruel  to  me  at  home. 
Oh,  Oswald,  don't  send  me  back  there.  Dear, 
dear  Oswald,  don't  send  me  home.  They 
will  marry  me  to  a  man  I  hate,  a  man  old 
enough  to  be  my  grandfather." 
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I  interposed  with  some  cheerfulness.    "  Oh 
no,  that  is  all  off.    There  is  no  fear  of  that."' 
"  How  do  you  know  ?  " 
"  The  Count  has  written  to  say  so." 
"  II  is  all  a  pretence  to  get  me  back." 
"  No,  it  isn't.    The  Duke  of  Hanau  abso- 
lutely refuses  to  have  anything  more  to  do 
with  you." 

She  removed  her  hands  rather  suddenly 
from  her  face,  which  was  suspiciously  dry. 
"Oh,  indeed!"  she  exclaimed.  "That 
shows  what  wicked  things  they  have  been 
telling  about  me.  I  am  quite  sure  he 
wouldn't  have  given  me  up  unless  they  had 
been  teUing  lies.  It  just  proves  that  I  can- 
not return  to  Gemany." 

"  You  ought  not  to  assume  anything  of  the 
kind,'^  I  answered,  but  I  pushed  back  my 
chair  in  some  perplexity. 

"  I  simply  must  marry  Wilhehn,"  she  said 

decidedly.    "There  is  no  other  alternative. 

You  have  an  unreasoning  dislike  to  Wilhehn." 

"  In  any  case,  it  is  a  mSsalliance,"  I  said 

stubbornly. 

Her  brow  furrowed  a  little.  "I  know 
ithat,"  she  said  quite  naturally.  "  Of  course, 
it  is  a  mesalliance  ;  but  after  all,  it  is  nothing 
so  much  out  of  the  way.  He  is  the  only  son 
of  the  most  powerful  nobleman  in  Saxe- 
Cassel." 
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"  It  would  not  be  a  legal  marriage  without 
your  father's  consent,"  I  urged. 

"  That  is  nonsense,"  she  said  decisively, 
"  and  you  know  it.  And  if  it  were  so,  all 
necessary  sanctions  would  be  given,  if  only 
to  prevent  a  scandal,  once  we  were  married. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  " 

"  What,  then,  is  the  ground  of  the  strong 
opposition  to  your  marriage,  if  Wilhelm  is 
such  an  eligible  pmii  ?  "  I  asked,  sarcasti- 
cally. 

"The  reason,"  she  answered,  sitting  up, 
"  is  the  exploded  superstition  which  exists 
in  the  Count's  mind  that  our  family  is  a  thing 
apart.  It  is  his  fetish.  Is  my  happin'iss  to 
be  sacrificed  to  an  old  man's  fooUsh  reverence 
for  an  obsolete  notion  ?  "  She  rose  to  her  feet. 
"  I  shall  marry  whom  I  please.  I  shall 
choose  my  own  husband,  and  I  defy  the 
Count." 

'■    "  You  cannot  cut  yourself  adrift  from  the 
responsibilities  of  your  rank,"  I  said. 

"  Wilhelm  is  no  far  descent,"  she  answered. 
"  If  I  were  proposing  to  marry  you,  it  would 
be  different." 

The  truth  of  her  remark  struck  me  rather 
than  its  brutahty.    I  turned  away,  not  to 
show   the   sudden   pain   I   felt.     The  next 
moment  she  was  on  her  knees  at  my  feet. 
^"Forgive  me,  Oswald,"   she  cried,  cUng- 
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ing  to  my  knees.  "  Oh,  please  forgive  me. 
I  did  not  mean  to  say  that.  I  did  not  even 
think  it.  Oh,  Oswald,  I  have  hurt  you. 
How  could  I !  How  could  I !  " 

I  looked  in  her  face,  so  near  to  mine.    There 
were  real  tears  on  her  eyelashes  now. 
^^  "  You  did  not  hurt  me,"  I  said  gently. 
"  And  what  you  said  was  perfectly  true." 

"  No,  no,  it  was  not.  Do  you  think  that 
I  don't  know  you  are  worth  a  hundred  Wil- 
hehns  ?  You  are  true  and  kind  and  brave, 
Oswald.  Ah,  she  who  marries  you  will  be  a 
happy  woman." 

"Please  rise,"  I  begged,  greatly  dis- 
tressed. I  raised  her  to  her  feet.  "  I  am 
afraid  this  is  a  trying  night  for  both  of 
us.  I  expect  we  are  both  over-strung,  and 
perhaps  neither  of  us  is  saying  exactly  what 
we  want  to  say.  I  see  clearly  that  we  have 
both  made  mistakes,  and  I  think  mine  have 
been  more  serious  than  yours." 

She  wiped  her  eyes  with  her  handkerchief, 
and  turned  to  me  with  a  bright  smile.  I  did 
not  realize  she  took  my  words  as  an  expression 
of  defeat  and  submission. 

"  We  have  been  living  in  the  kingdom  of 
Topseyturveydom,"  she  said,  "  and  you  were 
the  King.  You  brought  me  in  as  a  stranger 
from  outside,  and  you  mustn't  blame  me  if  I 
resisted  your  sway." 
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"  I  hope  the  realities  will  establish  them- 
selves very  quickly,"  I  said  soothingly. 

"  My  friends  call  me  high-spirited/'  she 
said,  smiUng  again,  though  with  wet  eyes. 
"  Those  who  are  not  m>  friends  say  that  lam 
untamed.  I  admit  I  cannot  bear  constiaint. 
I  fled  from  my  home  to  avoid  it.  Even  a 
meek  girl  might  object  to  the  procedure  you 
proposed.    And  I  am  not  meek." 

"  No,  that  is  not  one  of  your  failings,"  I 
assured  her. 

"  Ah,  Oswald,"  she  said,  almost  tenderly, 
"  I  shall  always  realize  how  excellent  your 
intentions  were.  The  mistake  you  made 
was  not  to  take  into  consideration  my  tem- 
perament—which after  all,"  she  added,  in- 
dulgently, "  was  excusable  enough." 

"  I  am  glad  yon  can  find  an  excuse  for  me," 
I  answered,  a  Uttle  puzzled.  I  still  did  not 
understand  she  had  misapprehended  me. 

"  I  shall  remember  these  days  with  a  good 
deal  of  pleasure,"  she  went  on,  "although 
we  have  had  one  or  two  rather  stormy  scenes. 
I  hope  I  shall  see  you  often  again." 

I  thanked  her. 

"And  now  good-night."  She  held  out 
her  hand.  "  If  you  had  not  told  me  that  you 
had  ceased  to  care  for  me,  I  think  I  should 
have  let  you  kiss  my  hand.  But,  of  course, 
you  do  not  care  to  do  so  now." 
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"  I  never  said  I  had  ceased  to  love  you,"  I 
answered.  I  held  her  hand,  and  my  heart 
was  beating. 

Her  colour  rose.  "  Then  you  may,"  she 
said  softly. 

I  kissed  it. 

"  Good-night."  She  turned  to  go,  and  then 
she  paused  to  take  up  the  vase  which  con- 
tained the  bouquet  she  had  carried  that 
morning.  *'  I  shall  take  this  to  my  room," 
she  said  very  sweetly,  "  because  you  arranged 
it  for  me.  These  flowers  will  remind  me  of 
your  kindness  in  giving  up  your  scheme." 

I  stared  at  her  blankly.  She  was  at  the 
door  before  I  realized  what  her  words  indi- 
cated. "  I  have  not  given  up  my  scheme, 
as  you  call  it,"  I  said,  indignantly,  for  I 
thought  it  was  a  woman's  guile.  "  Why  do 
you  say  that  ?  " 

She  turned  sharply. 

"  What  ?  "  she  cried. 

"  There  is  a  misunderstanding,"  I  said 
coldly.  "I  hope  it  is  not  an  intentional 
misunderstanding.  I  have  not  given  up  my 
scheme,  as  you  call  it.  Nothing  will  induce 
me  to  do  that." 

Her  face  turned  white.  She  flung  the 
flowers,  vase  and  all,  on  the  floor  and  stamped 
on  them  furiously.  I  heard  the  cracking  of 
crockery  under  her  foot. 
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"  You  are  a  trickster !  "  she  cried  vehe- 
mently. "  I  hate  you !  I  despise  you !  A 
trickster,  a  mere  trickster !  " 

I  was  aghast,  but  my  temper  came  to  my 
aid. 

"  You  seem  to  take  me  seriously  now,"  I 
said. 

"  Trickster  !  "  she  gasped,  pointing  at  me 
with  a  scornful  finger. 
•*  Go  to  your  room  at  once,"  I  commanded. 
She  went. 
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A  RESTLESS  NIGHT 

I  MADE  the  arm-chair  in  the  sitting-room 
my  bed  that  night,  and,  keeping  myself 
awake  with  many  pipes,  sat  waiting  what  the 
night  might  bring  forth.  Mina's  room  was 
exactly  overhead,  and  I  could  hear  her  moving 
about.  She  seemed  to  be  pacing  restlessly 
to  and  fro,  and  I  judged  her  mental  perturba- 
tion had  not  calmed  down.  I  wondered  what 
she  would  decide  to  do.  Would  there  be  a 
nocturnal  scene  ?  Perhaps  she  would  descend 
in  the  dead  of  night  on  the  chance  of  capturing 
the  kevs  from  me  while  I  slept.  I  hoped  she 
would  go  to  her  bed  like  a  decent  and  wcll- 
conducted  princess,  without  attempting  to 
perpetrate  any  foolish  prank.  It  flashed 
suddenly  across  my  mind  that  she  mighi. 
make  a  rope  of  her  bedclothes  (I  had  heard 
of  such  attempts)  and  squeezing  herself 
through  her  attic  casement  seek  to   lower 

herself  into  the  garden.    If  she  tried  to  do 
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this  she  would  probably  break  her  neck,  and 
the  very  idea  flung  me  into  a  cold  sweat.  I 
tried  to  comfort  myself  with  the  thought  that 
the  window  was  high  and  small,  and  even  if 
she  reached  it  by  means  of  a  chair  on  her 
dressing-table,  she  would  stick  in  the  orifice. 
I  went  to  the  parlour  window,  and  opening 
the  casement  peered  out.  The  light  from 
her  window  made  a  white  patch  on  the  flower 
beds,  and  there  was  certainly  no  one  attempt- 
ing to  squeeze  through.  I  was  comforted, 
and  watched  with  fascination  the  little  square 
of  Ught.  At  length  it  vanished,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  pacing  overhead  ceased.  She 
had  presumably  gone  to  bed,  and  I  trusted 
that  this  might  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  sub- 
mission to  things  as  they  were. 

Notwithstanding  my  resolve  not  to  sleep, 
I  fell  from  time  to  time  into  a  half  slumber, 
from  which  I  would  start  to  listen  intentlv. 
Once  I  tiptoed  up  Ihe  stair  to  the  door  of  her 
room,  but  no  sound  within  gave  me  ground 
for  alarm  ;  and  I  returned  to  my  chair.  The 
nights  at  that  time  of  the  year  were  short,  yet 
it  seemed  long  before  the  crow  of  a  cock  be- 
tokened the  approach  of  dawn. 

With  that  welcome  signal,  I  flung  open  the 
window  and  let  in  the  fresh  air,  which  revived 
me  not  a  little.  I  drew  a  chair  close,  and 
watched  the    sky    lightening.     I    wondered 
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what  I  should  be  saying  or  doing  at  sunrise 
the  next  day.  Should  I  be  sleeping  peace- 
fully in  my  b^d,  with  my  troubles  it  an  end, 
or  should  I  siill  be  vigilantly  holding  the 
fortress  ?  In  the  latter  case,  there  would  be 
Wilhelm  to  count  upon.  His  resources  of 
ingenuity  I  must  be  prepared  to  meet !  His 
mental  arsenal  was  equipped  with  all  manner 
of  cunning  devices,  while  my  poor  armoury 
afforded  but  the  single  weapon  of  physical 
resistance.  At  any  rate,  he  should  not  dupe 
me  again.  Surely  by  this  time  I  was  proof 
against  words,  spoken  or  written  ;  for  I  knew 
by  painful  experience  that  the  former  might 
be  false  and  the  latter  forged.  Nothing  he 
could  say  or  do  should  persuade  me  to  let 
Mina  go — nothing  except  a  force  which  over- 
whelmed me  and  left  me  bound  or  unconscious. 
If  the  Count  came,  I  would  hand  over  my 
commission  to  him  thankfully  and  obey  his 
orders,  but  to  no  one  else. 

I  was  in  a  feverish  state  of  excitement,  for 
the  period  of  waiting  tried  me  severely.  The 
sun  rose  in  the  heavens,  but  it  rose  far  too 
slowly  to  please  me.  I  wanted  something 
to  happen — I  wanted  someone  to  come  and 
fight  me.  It  would  have  been  a  relief  if 
Mina  had  appeared  to  renew  the  wordy  duel 
of  the  day  before.  Tlic,  brief  dawn  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  glorious  day,  yet  nothing  hap- 
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p^ned.  Smoke  began  to  curl  upwards  from 
the  cottage  chimney  down  the  hill,  but 
nothing  occurred  to  relieve  the  tension.  I 
saw  McCree  start  for  his  morning  work  with 
his  dog  at  his  heels,  and  soon  after  Tom 
emerged  to  fill  pails  at  the  pump,  but  that 
was  all.  At  five  o'clock,  the  desire  for  break- 
fast arose  within  me,  and  with  it  the  remem- 
brance that  the  Princess  had  to  be  provided 
for.  It  was  with  satisfaction  I  realized  that 
I  had  something  to  occupy  my  mind  and 
hands. 

I  went  to  the  kitchen,  stumbhng  over 
unfamiliar  utensils.  What  would  Mina  like  ? 
Would  she  Uke  porridge  to  start  with,  followed 
by  some  eggs  carefully  poached,  and  rashers 
of  bacon  still  frizzUng  from  the  pan  ?  I  had 
never  poached  an  egg  or  frizzled  bacon,  but 
it  could  not  be  a  difficult  process.  In  the 
first  place,  I  assumed  a  fire  was  necessary, 
and  with  great  eagerness  I  started  to  light  it. 
It  was  more  difficult  than  I  anticipated,  and 
I  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  was  not  a 
born  firelighter.  It  took  many  newspapers 
and  half  the  stock  of  kindling  wood  to  achieve 
my  end.  To  make  a  kettle  boil  quickly 
requires  art,  but  without  art  much  can  be 
achieved  with  care  and  patience.  At  seven 
o'clock  the  fire  was  blazing  and  the  kettle 
was  boiling,  but  long  ere  this  I  had  myself 
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breakfasted  on  the  remains  of  yesterday's 
supper  and  butter-milk.  The  Princess  must, 
of  course,  have  tea.  My  attempt  to  poach 
eggs  resulted  in  a  sticky  mess  on  the  hearth- 
rug, and  my  porridge  was  a  lumpy  gruel.  I 
have  never  understood  why  the  rashers  curled 
up  in  melancholy  fashion  in  the  frying-pan 
and  smelt  of  burning.  However,  I  made 
some  really  excellent  tea,  and  by  dint  of 
experiments  on  a  number  of  eggs  I  hit  at 
last  upon  the  right  time  for  boihng.  I  made 
some  toast,  which  was  easy.  Anyone  can 
make  toast,  for  one  can  always  scrape  off  the 
cinders  with  a  knife. 

On  a  tray,  then,  I  placed  a  tea-pot,  a 
cup  and  saucer,  an  egg  and  a  pile  of  buttered 
toast.  I  did  not  forget  che  milk,  and  Mina 
did  not  take  sugar.  Not  every  one  would 
have  remembered  the  salt  and  the  egg-spoon. 
I  opened  the  casement  in  the  parlour  and 
plucked  a  rose  that  tapped  upon  it.  It  was 
pink,  and  the  morning  dew  was  on  it.  I  laid 
it  lovingly  on  the  white  napkin  I  had  spread 
over  the  tray.  How  sweet  it  looked  !  Would 
Mina  understand  it  bore  a  message  from  me  ? 
Would  she  realize  it  meant  I  loved  her  dearly, 
and  was  cni  A  only  to  be  kind  ?  Perhaps  she 
would  guess — perhaps  her  heart  would  soften 
just  a  little. 

I  bore  my  tray  upstairs  and  tapped  timidly 
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at   her   bedroom   door.    I    could   hear   her 
moving  within,  but  there  was  no  answer. 

I  tapped  again.  "  I  have  brought  you  your 
breakfast,"  I  ventured  timidly. 

She  answered  me  this  time.  "  I  want  no 
breakfast.    How  dare  you  !     Take  it  away." 

Was  ever  there  so  ungracious  a  response 
to  an  act  so  kindly  meant  ?  I  stood  with 
the  tray  in  my  hands.  The  buttered  toast 
was  fragrant  in  my  nostrils.  Even  at  this 
moment  of  dejection  I  realized  that  my  own 
breakfast  had  been  inadequate,  and  that  her 
curt  refusal  might  have  its  compensations. 

But  as  I  stood  in  doubt  whether  to  accept 
my  repulse  or  to  try  once  again,  the  key  was 
turned  in  the  lock,  and  the  door  opened  a 
few  inches.     Mina  looked  forth. 

"  I  wonder  you  have  the  impudence  to 
knock  at  my  door,"  she  said. 

"  How  could  I  tell  you  didn't  want  break- 
fast ?  "  I  asked  her  in  an  injured  tone.  "  You 
usually  take  rather  a  large  breakfast." 

"  I  shall  not  bandy  words  with  you,"  she 
said  haughtily.  "  Wilhelm  will  say  all  that 
is  necessary  when  he  comes." 

"  Very  well,"  I  responded  meekly. 

She  opened  the  door  a  few  more  inches. 
Her  eyes  travelled  over  the  contents  of  the 
tray  I  carried.  Honestly,  I  think  she  smelt 
the  toast. 
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"  Who  made  that  ?  "  she  asked,  indicating 
it. 

"  I  did,"  I  answered  proudly. 

She  sniffed  scomfuUy.  "What  is  it?" 
she  asked. 

"  Why,  toast  of  course." 

"  Don't  you  know  the  difference  between 
scorched  bread  and  toast  ?  " 

"  No,"  I  admitted,  rather  crestfallen. 

She  put  her  arm  through  the  opening  of 
the  door,  and  Ufting  the  Ud  of  the  tea-pot 
looked  in  contemptuously.  Then  she  touched 
the  egg. 

"  Quite  cold,"  she  observed  with  weary 
scorn.  There  was  also  a  note  of  triumph  in 
her  voice. 

"  I  am  sorry.    Shall  I  take  it  away  ?  " 

"  Do  you  imagine,  after  the  way  that  I 
have  been  treated,  I  can  have  an  appetite  ?  " 

"  I  hoped  that  perhaps  you  could." 

She  picked  up  the  rose  absently  and  smelt 
it,  and  then  laid  it  down  quickly. 

"  Lay  the  tray  down  on  the  ground,"  she 
said.  "  It  is  not  in  the  least  likely  that  I 
shall  touch  it." 

And  on  this  she  shut  the  door  decisively. 
I  did  as  I  was  bid,  though  rather  rebelliously, 
for  it  seemed  a  monstrous  waste  to  leave 
unconsumed  so  appetizing  a  meal.  The 
fragrance  of  the  buttered  toast  followed  me 
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downstairs.  I  returned  in  less  than  two 
minutes,  to  replace  it  with  some  sUces  of 
bread  and  butter,  and  behold,  the  tray  had 
disappeared.  I  retired,  somewhat  astonished, 
to  make  toast  for  myself,  for  buttered  toast 
I  was  determined  to  have. 
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THE  ENCOUNTER 


THE  morning  wore  on,  and  the  impending 
struggle  could  not  be  long  delayed.  I 
made  a  final  round  and  tested  every  lock  and 
every  bolt,  and  shook  the  iron  bars  which 
guarded  the  parlour  window.  Not  long  after, 
I  heard  Mina's  step  on  the  stair,  and  I  picked 
up  the  Scotsman  of  the  day  before  and  buried 
myself  in  its  pages. 

Mina  entered  the  room  with  an  affectation 
of  light-heartednes  — she  was  humming  a 
tune— and  wished  me  "  Good-morning  "  as 
if  it  were  our  first  meeting. 

"  Good-morning,"  I  repUed,  and  glanced 
over  my  paper  to  observe  that  she  wore  her 
wedding-gown  and  carried  her  hat  on  her 
finger.  She  sat  down  and  began  to  put  on 
her  gloves. 

"  A  lovely  day,  isn't  it  ?  "  she  said  brightly. 
"I'm  so  glad." 

"  So  am  I,"  I  answered,  to  say  something. 

"  I'm  not  superstitious,"  she  went  on,  "  but 
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one  can't  help  recalling  the  saying,  *  Happy 
the  bride  the  sun  shines  on.*  " 

"  I  don't  think  I  have  heard  it  before,"  I 
replied,  in  politely  conversational  vein. 

Her  gloves  seemed  to  require  all  her  atten- 
tion. "  I  hope  Wilhelm  won't  be  late,"  she 
said,  in  a  disengaged  way.  "  And  I  do  hope 
nothing  will  have  happened  to  our  Oban 
minister." 

To  these  remarks  I  had  no  response  to 
make.  So  I  resumed  my  perusal  of  the 
paper. 

"  Won't  you  pick  me  a  bouquet  to-day  ?  " 
she  asked  after  a  pause,  smiUng  on  me  very 
charmingly. 

I  put  down  my  paper  and  eyed  her  severely. 

"  Oh,  well,  it  doesn't  matter,"  she  said,  a 
httle  hastily.  "And,  in  any  case,  I  should 
prefer  Wilhelm  to  do  it." 

I  sat  in  silence  while  she  went  to  the  mir'^r 
to  pin  on  her  hat.  T?  do  this  to  her  satisfac- 
tion, she  found  it  necessary  to  remove  her 
gloves,  which  she  had  prematurely  donned, 
and  I  deduced  from  this  fact  that  she  was  not 
so  self-possessed  as  she  pretended.  When 
she  had  arranged  her  hat  to  her  satisfaction, 
she  resumed  her  seat  and  sat  very  erectly, 
her  hands  folded  in  front  of  her.  Simul- 
taneously, we  heard  the  sound  of  wheels. 
Her  cheeks  flushed  and  her  eyes  shone. 
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"  Wilhelm,  at  last  I  "  she  exclaimed. 

I  said  nothing,  and  pretended  to  be  reading. 
There  was  a  ring  and  a  knock. 

"  Wilhehn  is  at  the  door,"  she  said. 

I  took  no  notice.  Her  colour  rose  higher, 
and  she  came  swiftly  to  my  side. 

"  There  is  still  time,  Oswald— stiU  tinie," 
she  murmured,  and  her  hand  rested  lightly 
on  my  shoulder.  "  Go  and  open  the  door, 
and  I  will  forget  all  that  is  past,  and  regard 
you  again  as  a  dear,  dear  brother." 

I  maintained  a  dogged  silence.  Her  voice 
took  a  higher  pitch. 

"  I  order  you  to  open  the  door.  You  shall 
not  treat  me  as  a  child.  Open  the  door,  or 
I  shall  be  lorced  to  call  Wilhehn." 

I  looked  at  her  gravely.  How  beautiful 
she  was  1  Her  eyes  met  mine,  and  suddenly 
dropped.  The  bell  continued  to  peal.  She 
hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then,  before  I 
guessed  her  intention,  she  sprang  to  the 
window  and  flung  open  the  casement. 

"Wilhelm!"  she  called  loudly.  "Wil- 
hehn !  " 

I  was  at  her  side  in  a  moment,  but  I  could 
not  close  the  window  without  using  violence, 
for  she  placed  her  hands  on  the  frame  and 
held  fast.  She  glanced  at  me  defiantly  over 
her  shoulder,  and  her  look  dared  me  to  touch 
her. 
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Wilhelm  came  tearing  round  the  comer 
from  the  front  entrance. 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  this?"  he 
cried.    "  Are  you  all  dead  or  only  deaf  ?  " 

"  I  am  a  prisoner,"  cried  Mina.  "  Oswald 
refuses  to  let  me  out." 

"  What  the  deuce "  he  began. 

I  interposed.  "  Let  me  warn  you,  sir, 
that  if  you  come  within  reach,  I  shall  strike 
you  as  hard  as  my  strength  allows." 

Wilhelm  stood  still  for  a  moment,  and 
seemed  to  ponder. 

"  I  suppose  the  youngster  has  found  out 
something  ?  "  he  said  to  Mina. 

"  He  has  found  out  everything,"  she  re- 
plied briefly.      "  And  he   has    been   most 

insolent " 

'  A  id  Dobbs— what's  become  of  her  ?  " 
posed, 
has  gone  back  to  Germany,"  said 

i.x..xa.    "  Oswald's  treatment  of  me " 

"  Kindly  let  me  close  the  window,"  I 
said. 

She  seized  hold  of  the  iron  bars  and  held 
tenaciously.  "  Do  not  dare  to  touch  me," 
she  cried  passionately. 

Wilhelm  stood  passively,  seemingly  lost 
in  thought. 

"  Mina,"  he  said  suddenly,  "  are  there  any 
other  facts  I  ought  to  know  ?    I  cannot  take 
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steps  tiU  I  know  everything.    How  did  he 
find  out  ?    What  has  he  done  ?  " 

Mina  told  him  incoherently  how  the  truth 
had  come  out,  and  that  I  had  telegraphed  to 
tne  Count.  I  stood  by  biting  my  hps  with 
impatience,  but  quite  at  a  loss  how  to  end  the 
conversation. 

"The  Count  cannot  possibly  ariive  to- 
night," said  Wilhelm,  thoughtfully.  "At 
the  earliest,  he  won't  be  here  before  to-mor- 
row. It's  all  righ^  Mina,  we  have  plenty  of 
time.  "^ 

"  Oswald  has  behaved  shamefully,"  cried 
Mina.     "  He  has  no  right  to  keep  me  here 
against  my  will.    Make  him  open  the  door 
Wilhelm.    He  has  the  keys  in  his  pocket."      ' 
Wilhelm  looked  up  at  me  with  an  evil  gleam 
in  his  eyes,  but  said  nothing.    He  turned  on 
his  heel,  and  scrutinized  the  windows  on  that 
side  of  the  house.    Then  he  turned  the  comer 
and  disappeared.    I  should  have  felt  more 
at  ease  if  he  had  raved  a  Httle.    A  few  impreca- 
tions would  have  given  me  a  sense  of  security 
His  quick  grasp  of  the  situation  and  his  silent 
meditations  alarm.ed  me  bv  the  sense  thev 
gave  of  a  reserved  strength. 

As  soon  as  he  had  gone,  Mina  released  her 
hold  of  the  iron  bars,  and  I  closed  the  case- 
ment. She  sank  into  the  arm-chair  and  burst 
into  dry,  angry  sobs,  which  distorted  her  face 
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unpleasanily.    "  I  hate  you,"  she  kept  saying. 
"  I  hate — hate — hate  you." 

I  sat  down  by  the  table  feehng  ill  at  ease, 
but  I  can  conscientiously  say  my  resolve  never 
weakened.  I  wanted  to  hit  Wilhelm  full  in 
the  face  with  my  fist.  This  was  the  one  con- 
trolling desire  I  was  conscious  of. 

"  I  hate — hate — hate  you,"  Mina  continued 
to  gasp. 

"  Don't  repeat  yourself  so  often,"  I  said, 
with  asperity.    "  I  will  take  it  for  granted." 

•'  I  hate— hate " 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  stop  that !  "  I  cried, 
irritably.  "  Surely  you  have  enough  courage 
to  take  things  quietly." 

"  I  hate — bate — hate  you,"  she  reiterated. 

I  gave  up  expostulating,  and  fell  to  wonder- 
ing what  ^Vilhelm  was  doing  on  the  other  side 
of  the  h'  >e.  I  had  opened  the  parlour  door, 
but  there  was  no  sound  of  any  attempt  at 
entry.  I  ran  upstairs  to  view  the  situation 
from  my  bedroom  window,  and  greatly  to  my 
surprise,  saw  Wilhelm  walking  slowly  in  ti^e 
direction  of  McCree's  cottage.  What  assist- 
ance could  he  expect  to  get  there  ? 

'It  was  not  more  than  half  an  hour  before 
Wilhelm  again  made  his  presence  felt,  although 
the  interval  seemed  mu  .h  longer .  I  heard  him 
moving  outside,  and  the  next  moment  the 
casement  was  burst  open  with  a  great  shatter- 
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ing  of  glass.  He  had  disco'  .red  a  long  pole 
--the  stripped  trunk  of  a  fir-tree— and,  using 
it  as  a  battering  ram,  had  broken  the  fasten- 
ings off  the  hinges.  The  frame  hung  hmply 
inwards  on  one  hinge. 

Mina  shrieked  at  the  crash,  ana  I  sprang 
forward,  but  Wilhehn  was  beyond  my  reach. 

'•  Mina  !"  he  called. 

'•  Yes,  yes,  I  am  here, '  she  cried. 

"  I  can  get  you  out  of  the  house  if  you  do 
exactly  what  I  tell  you.  I  can  break  open 
the  do. :  leading  to  the  kitchen  if  you  will  draw 
back  the  bolts  at  the  top  and  bottom.  The 
lock  is  old  and  flimsy.    Do  you  understand  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  cried  Mina. 

"  Go  and  pull  back  the  bolts." 

I  seized  hold  of  her  wrist.  "  You  will  do 
nothing  of  the  kind,"  I  said. 

"  How  dare  you  touch  me !  Let  go  my 
arm.    You  are  hurting  me." 

She  wrestled  \^dth  me,  and  a  poignant 
feeling  oi  shame  swept  over  me.  I  let  go  her 
wrist,  and  sprang  to  the  parlour  door.  Un- 
fortunately it  had  no  key  in  its  lock.  I  was 
on  the  horns  of  a  ^  -mma.  If  I  let  Mina 
leave  the  room,  I  must  accompany  her,  or 
she  would  pull  back  the  bolts  of  the  door.  If 
I  went  with  her,  Wilhehn  would  probably, 
with  the  aid  of  the  fir  pole,  wrench  off  the 
bars  that  guarded  the  parlour  window  and  so 
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effect  an  entrance.  It  seemed  essential  that 
Mina  should  remain  in  the  parlour.  I  put  my 
back  to  the  door. 

Mina  had  ceased  sobbing,  probably  because 
she  had  now  some  cause  for  tears.  I  could 
see  the  red  marks  my  fingers  had  'lade  on 
her  soft  arm. 

"  I  am  very  sony,"  I  said  unhappily.  "  I 
do  hope  I  have  not  hurt  you  much.  I  beg 
your  pardon." 

"  If  you  are  sorry,  you  will  let  me  pass," 
she  said 

"  No,  I  cannot  let  you  pass." 

She  stood  confronting  me  for  some  moments 
in  absolute  silence.  And  then  Wilhelm's  face 
appeared  at  the  window.  He  had  evidently 
climbed  up  on  the  flower-pot,  superimposed 
on  the  wheelbarrow. 

"  Stand  aside,  Mina,"  he  said,  "  cind  le  ne 
argue  with  this  chivalrous  young  g«  ntieman." 

Mina  turned  towards  ^-m,  an  ■  gave  a 
sudden  cry,  and  the  rea:  was  only  too 
apparent  to  me,  for  WilheUn  held  a  sporting 
rifle  in  his  hand. 

"  I  found  this  useful  weapon  in  McCree's 
cottage,  where,  I  understand,  it  has  remained 
since  the  Right  Hon.  James  MacCuddie's  first 
and  last  deer-stalking  expedition.  I  mention 
its  history  to  convince  you  of  its  efficacy." 

"  Oh,  be  very  careful,"  besought  iviina. 
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I  shall  be  most  careful,"  returned  Wil- 
helm.  "  If  Oswald  will  act  with  ordinary 
commonsense,  there  will  be  no  need  for  Annie 
to  hang  his  portrait  by  the  side  of  her  late 
lamented  husband." 

Mina  became  greatly  agitated,  and  ran 
across  to  the  window. 

"  You  won't  shoot,  Wilhelm,"  she  implored. 
**  Promise  me,  you  won't  shoot."  She  caught 
hold  of  the  gun  and  tried  to  take  it  from  him 
in  a  way  that  made  me  thrill  with  terror. 

"  It  will  not  be  Oswald  who  is  shot,  if  you 
are  not  careful,"  said  Wilhelm,  warningly. 
"  Let  go  the  barrel,  Mina,  if  you  value  your 
Ufe." 

She  shrank  back  white  and  terrified.  I 
leant  back  against  the  door  eyeing  the  muzzle 
of  the  rifle  which  he  raised  to  his  shoulder. 

"  Stand  away  from  that  door,"  he  com- 
manded. "  Let  Mina  pass  out,  or  take  the 
consequences." 

I  stretched  out  my  arms  and  took  a  grip 
of  the  woodwork  on  either  side  of  the  door. 
Wilhelm  lowered  his  rifle. 

"  I  am  not  in  jest,"  he  said  grimly.  "  I 
will  show  you  that  I  am  not." 

He  levelled  the  rifle  and  pulled  the  trigger. 
The  noise  in  that  small  room  was  deafening, 
and  the  place  was  filled  with  smoke.  Chips  of 
wood  and  plaster  fell  at  my  feet,  for  the 
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bullet  had  lodged  about  a  foot  above  my 
head. 

"  You  have  killed  him !  "  screamed  Mina. 
"  Oh,  my  God  !  if  you  have  killed  him  !  " 

I  am  glad  to  think  I  had  not  moved,  though 
in  common  honesty  I  must  admit  I  had  seen 
he  was  not  aiming  at  me  when  he  fired. 

"  I  did  not  intend  to  hit  you,"  said  Wil- 
helm,  "  but  next  time  you  will  not  escape  so 
lightly.  I  hope  you  understand  I  am  in  dead 
earnest." 

"  I  shaU  not  let  the  Princess  leave  this 
room,"  I  said  sullenly.  "  You  can  shoot  me 
if  you  like.  You  are  a  har  and  a  swindler. 
Why  shouldn't  you  be  a  murderer  also  ?  " 

"  I  don't  want  to  hurt  you,"  said  Wilhelm. 
"  I  certainly  don't  intend  to  kill  you.  But 
I  swear  that  unless  you  stand  aside  and  let  the 
Princess  pass  out,  I  will  give  you  cause  to 
remember  me." 

I  made  no  further  reply.  There  really  did 
not  seem  anything  to  say.  I  set  my  teeth, 
and  waited  with  my  eyes  on  Wilhelm.  Just 
for  a  second  I  glanced  towards  Mina.  She 
had  sunk  on  her  knees,  and  was  hiding  her 
face  in  her  hands. 

"  Have  you  made  your  choice  ? "  asked 
Wilhehn. 

"Do  your  worst,"  I  said.  "I  am  not 
afraid.    Shoot  if  you  dare." 
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"  Very  well,"  he  said.  He  raised  the  rifle 
quickly  and  fired.  I  felt  this  time  as  if 
a  red-hot  iron  had  pierced  the  palm  of 
my  outstretched  hand,  and  my  arm  fell 
to  my  side.  With  an  effort  I  raised  it. 
The  bullet  had  passed  right  through  the 
palm  and  was  imbedded  in  the  door  behind. 
I  looked,  with  something  like  curiosity,  at 
the  clean-cut  hole  bored  through  the  centre 
of  my  hand.  It  seemed  so  strange  and  im- 
possible. And  then  the  blood  came,  and  a 
pain  shot  up  my  arm.  I  turned  giddy  and 
sick.  Blood  dripped  to  the  floor.  Mina 
heard  or  saw  it,  and  gave  a  horrified  cry. 

"  Push  him  aside,  Mina,"  said  Wilhelm. 
"  He  will  not  try  to  prevent  you  going  out." 

She  rose  and  approached  me ;  her  eyes 
seemed  fixed  with  terror. 

"  You  are  bleeding,"  she  whispered.  "  He 
has  shot  you  !  " 

My  knees  were  weakenii^  under  me.  I 
sank  down  very  slowly  and  gently. 

"  You  can't  get  out  yet,"  I  said.  "  He 
must  shoot  again." 

"  Again !  "  she  shrieked.  "  Ah,  not 
again  !  "  She  rushed  between  Wilhelm  and 
myself,  and  flung  out  her  arms  as  if  to  protect 
me  from  more  bullets. 

"  Mina,"  said  Wilhelm,  angrily,  **  d»  n't  be 
foolish.     I   am    not   going   to   shoot   again. 
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There  is  no  need.  Push  him  aside,  or  step 
over  him." 

"  No,  you  can't  go  out,"  I  said,  and  propped 
myself  up  against  the  door.  My  hand  was 
bleeding  freely,  and  I  tried  to  staunch  the  flow 
of  blood  with  my  handkerchief.  Mina  ran 
to  me,  and  san*w  on  her  knees  by  my  side. 

"  Oswald,  Oswald,  I  never  meant  this." 

"  I  do  not  blame  you,"  I  said. 

She  tried  to  assist  me  with  the  bandage  I 
was  twisting  round  my  hand,  but  her  fingers 
trembled  so,  she  rather  hindered  than  helped. 

"  Come,  Mina,"  cried  Wilhelm,  impatiently, 
"  a  truce  to  this  folly.  Oswald  is  not  seriously 
hurt.    Are  you  coming  with  me  or  not  ?  " 

She  looked  up  almost  as  if  she  had  forgo  Uen 
his  presence. 

"  No,  Wilhelm,"  she  said,  "  I  shall  not  go 
with  you  now." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  he  cried  savagely. 

"  I  shall  not  go  with  you  now,"  she  re- 
peated. Her  face  was  pale  and  drawn.  "  I 
cannot  leave  Oswald  to  bleed  to  death  alone. 
I  know  he  will  die.  And  I  love  him  very 
dearly." 

"  You  love  him  !  "  shouted  Wilhelm.  "  Do 
you  know  what  you  are  saying  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  have  loved  him  for  a  long  time," 
she  said  dreamily,  "  but  I  did  not  know  it  till 
you  shot  him.    It  doesn't  matter  much  my 
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sajnng  so,  as  he  is  dying.    Oh  dear,  oh  dear,  I 
think  I  am  going  to  faint." 

And  she  fainted  in  the  quietest  and  gentlest 
manner  possible,  with  her  head  resting  on  my 
boot. 
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THE    DUCHESS    INTERVENES 

I  WAS  Staring  at  Mina  and  then  at  V^ilhelm 
in  .1  dazed,  half  uncomprehending  way, 
and  Wiihehn  was  cursing  in  a  manner  alto- 
gether allocking,  when  a  fresh  voice  broke 
upon  our  ears. 

"  May  I  ask  what  you  are  doing  at  the  top 
of  that  flower-pot  with  a  gun  ?  "  said  the 
voice,  which  was  vaguely  familiar. 

Wilhelm  turned.  "  Who  are  you,  madam, 
and  what  the  devil  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  I  have  already  indicated  what  I  want  to 
know.    What  are  you  doing  with  that  gun  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  see  that  it  is  any  business  of 
yours." 

"  Perhaps  I  am  unjustifiably  curious."  I 
suddenly  became  conscious  that  I  was  hsten- 
ing  to  the  Duchess.  "  But  you  must  acknow- 
ledge that  to  point  fire-arms  through  a 
window  into  the  interior  of  a  dwelUng-house 
needs  some  explanation.    And,  besides,  the 
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house  belongs  to  me.    So  you  see,  I  have 
some  right  to  make  inquiries  on  the  point." 

"  There  is  a  mad  animal  in  the  room,"  said 
Wilhelm.  "  I  advise  you,  madam,  to  go 
away  at  once." 

"  What  kind  of  animal  ? "  queried  my 
grandmother.     "  Surely  not  a  mad  bull  ?  " 

"  No,  madam.  A  puppy  with  the  dis- 
temper." 

"  If  you  will  kindly  descend,  I  should  Uke 
a  peep." 

"Go    away,    go    away,"    said    Wilhehn, 
irritably. 

"  I  insist  on  seeing  for  myself  who  or  what 
is  in  that  room.  Unless  you  descend,  I  shall 
wheel  the  barrow  away  from  the  window,  and 
the  consequences  to  you  will  be  disastrous." 

I  thmk  the  indomitable  old  lady  was 
as  good  as  her  word,  for  Wilhelm  suddenly 
disappeared.  I  heard  sounds  as  of  scuffl- 
ing, and  my  grandmother'r  voice  crying 
"  Robert !  "  \fter  an  interval,  a  man's  face 
appeared  at  the  window.  It  disappeared  as 
suddenly  as  it  had  come. 

"Ci,  your  Grace,"  I  heard  him  exclaim, 
"  there  are  two  dead  corpses  on  the  floor." 

I  was  abstractedly  contemplating  a  far- 
away worid,  but  I  found  strength  to  speak. 

"  It's  all  right,  we're  not  dead,"  I  managed 
to  murmur. 
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"  It's  Oswald's  voice !  "  my  grandmother 


exclaimed.  "  Help  me  up,  Robert ;  help  me 
up  this  very  moment." 

"  I  fear  this  flower-pot  will  not  bear  your 
Grace,"  said  Robert. 

"  I  shall  risk  it,"  replied  my  dear  grand- 
mother.  "  Be  prepared  to  catch  me  if  I  fall." 

And  then  my  grandmoth  t's  face  ap- 
peared on  the  other  side  of  the  bars,  which 
she  grasped  to  steady  herself. 

"  Oh,  Oswald,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this 
terrible  business  ?  And  who  is  that  young 
person  ?  " 

"  The  Princess,"  I  said  in  a  husky  whisper. 

"  Is  she  dead  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,"  I  assuret  her.  Miria,  as  if  to 
answer  for  herself,  showed  signs  of  conscious- 
ness. 

**  You  have  been  protecting  her  with  your 
life,"  said  the  Duchess.  "  I  see  it  all ! 
Oswald,  my  dear,  brave,  noble  boy,  how  can 
I  get  at  you  ?  " 

"  The  keys  are  in  my  pocket,"  I  answered. 
"  I  think  perhaps  I  can  stand.  The  dizzi- 
ness is  passing  away.  I  am  not  very  much 
hurt." 

Mina,  too,  began  to  stir.  She  opened  her 
eyes.  "  Wh?t  has  happened  ?  Where  am 
I  ?  Oh,  I  remember  1  '^•''ou  are  not  dead, 
Oswald  ?  " 
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Not    in   the  least,"  I   responded,  with 
alacrity. 

"  But  you  are  dying,  aren't  you  ?  " 
"  Certainly  not." 

"Who  is  that  old  lady  at  the  window. 
Oswald  ?  " 

"  The  Duchess  of  Pendleton.  Perhaps  I 
ought  to  introduce  you.  The  Princess  Isa 
of  Saxe-Cassel— the  Duchess  of  Pendleton." 

Mina  bowed  mechanically. 

"  I  dechne  to  stoy  here  any  lor^^er,"  cried 
the  Duchess.  "I  insist  upon  being  per- 
mitted to  enter.  Is  there  no  one  else  in  the 
house  ? " 

"  No,"  I  replied,  "  but  I  will  open  the  door 
for  you."  I  staggered  to  my  feet.  Mina, 
too,  rose,  and  we  supported  one  another. 
"  Will  you  take  the  keys  out  of  my  left 
pocket,  Mina?  Thank  you.  Please  give 
them  to  the  Duchess,  and  we  will  go  and  pull 
back  the  bolts." 

We  tottered  together  out  of  the  room,  and 
m  a  few  minutes  the  Duchess  and  Robert, 
who  turned  out  to  be  her  Grace's  coachman,' 
entered.  In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  write 
it,  I  was  deposited  on  a  couch  and  Robert 
was  despatched  for  a  doctor.  And  when  an 
hour  later  the  doctor  arrived  and  had  bound 
up  my  hand,  and  had  insisted  on  putting  me 
to  bed  on  the  ground  of  my  high  tempera- 
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ture,  I  felt,  save  for  a  throbbing  pain  and  a 
sense  of  weakness,  little  the  worse  for  my 
wound. 

"  And  now,"  said  the  Duchess  to  Mina, 
when  the  doctor  had  left,  "  while  Oswald 
enjoys  a  refreshing  sleep,  you  will  come  with 
me  to  another  room  and  tell  me  everything. 
Everything,  my  dear  ;  do  you  understand  ?  " 

"  I  want  to  ask  Mina  something,"  I  said. 

"Ask  what  you  like,  my  boy,'  said  the 
Duchess,  gently. 

"  But  I  don't  want  you  to  hear." 

The  Duchess  drew  herself  up.  "  I  don't 
like  secrets,"  said  she.  However,  she  moved 
away. 

"  Mina,"  I  whispered,  when  she  came  and 
bent  over  me,  "  Mina,  I  can't  prevent  you 
going  away  now.  Are  you  going  away, 
Mina  ?  " 

She  burst  into  tears.  "  How  cruel  of  you 
to  ask  me  that !  " 

"  Don't  cry,  dear.  I — didn't  know,  and 
I  couldn't  bear  to  think— 
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"  I  shall  never  see  Wilhelm  again  willingly," 
said  Mina,  drying  her  eyes.  '*  I  promise  you 
that,  Oswald." 

"  Thank  you."  Her  hand  was  on  my  pillow, 
and  I  turned  my  head  and  kissed  it.  She 
reddened,  and  glanced  guiltily  round  to  see 
if  the  Duchess  was  looking,  as  ol  course  she  was. 
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*'  I  must  go  now,"  said  Mina,  hastily.  The 
expression  on  the  Duchess'  face  seemed  to 
indicate  that  it  was  high  time.  But  sis  Mina 
went  out  of  the  room  she  glanced  back  and 
smiled,  and  the  look  in  her  dear  eyes  remained 
with  me  to  comfort  me. 

The  Duciiess  now  came  and  patted  my 
pillow  and  smoothed  the  coverlet  in  a  pro- 
prietary fashion. 

"  If  you  were  well  enough  to  be  questioned/* 
she  remarked,  "  I  should  ask  you  why  you 
deceived  me  the  last  time  I  was  here." 

"  I  never  deceived  you." 

She  regarded  me  sadly,  and  shook  her 
head.  "  The  Princess  was  only  the  Princess's 
companion  then." 

"  It  was  I  who  was  deceived,"  I  said,  a 
Uttle  wearily,  as  I  think  the  Duchess  noticed. 

"  Well,  it  doesn't  matter."  She  bent  over 
the  bed  and  kissed  me.  "  Sleep,  my  dear 
boy,  and  get  well  quickly,  for  I  have  much 
to  hear  and  much  to  tell." 

As  she  went  out  of  the  room,  I  called  her 
back. 

"What  has  become  of  Wilhehn  ? "  I 
asked. 

"  Wilhelm  ?  Who  is  he  ?  Do  you  mean 
the  rufi&anly  young  man  with  the  gun  who 
you  once  told  me  was  the  Count's  son  ?  " 

"  He  is  the  Count's  son." 
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With  an  effort  the  Duchess  restrained  her 
curioraty.  **  He  drove  off  when  I  called 
Robert,  and  I  haven't  seen  him  since." 

"  li  he  comes  back,  please  wake  me  at  once." 

The  Duchess  left  the  room  without  making 
any  promise,  and  I  fell  into  a  peaceful  slumber. 

When  I  awoke,  Annie  had  returned,  for 
she  came  repeatedly  into  my  room  on  pre- 
tended errands,  her  face  alight  with  a  joyful 
wonder.  She  moved  on  tip-toe,  with  her 
finger  to  her  Ups,  but  I  knew  that  one  sentence 
from  me  would  awaken  an  avalanche  of  words. 
I  pretended  to  be  asleep,  till  Mina  peeped 
in,  when  I  admitted  my  wakefulness.  The 
next  moment  I  heard  the  Duchess  ascending  the 
stairs.  It  is  not  the  privilege  of  every  young 
man  to  have  so  many  tender  and  solicitous 
nurses.  I  did  not  Uke  to  be  ungrateful,  but  I 
could  not  help  meditating  that  three  nurses 
in  one  small  bedroom  were  a  Uttle  trying  to 
the  invaUd. 

"  I  thiiJc,"  I  said,  after  responding  duti- 
fully to  three  cheerful  smiles,  "  I  should  Uke 
to  get  up." 

But  my  nurses  would  not  hear  of  this. 
They  put  the  notion  aside  with  little  laughs 
of  scorn. 

"  Then,  may  I  have  something  to  eat, 
please  ?  "  I  said.  It  was  five  in  the  after- 
noon and  my  breakfast  in  the  e?-^'^  morning 
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had  been  of  the  slightest.  My  nurses  were 
loud  in  self-reproaches,  for  it  appeared  that 
the  necessity  of  feeding  me  had  not  occurred 
to  any  of  them.  The  two  younger  women 
rushed  to  the  lower  regions.  The  Duchess 
remained. 

"The  Princess  has  told  me  everything," 
she  said.  "  She  admits  she  has  not  behaved 
quite  nicely." 

"  You  must  not  believe  anything  she  says 
against  herself,"  I  repUed.  "  She  had  every 
excuse." 

"I  like  her,"  said  my  grandmother 
abruptly,  "  even  though  I  blame  her.  And 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  you  like  her  too." 

I  felt  that  I  reddened. 

"  It  makes  little  difference  what  my 
fee.:ngs  are,"  I  said  bitterly.  "I  cannot 
aspire  to  the  hand  of  a  Princess." 

The  Duchess  regarded  me  thoughtfully. 
"Well,  well,"  said  she,  at  length,  "this 
world  is  a  strange  place,  full  of  ups  and  downs." 
She  changed  the  subject  suddenly.  "The 
Count  has  telegraphed  he  will  be  here  to- 
morrow." 

"  Does  the  Princess  know  ?  " 
*•  Oh,  yes." 

I  moved  restlessly.  "She  doesn't  want 
to  go  away,  does  she  ?  " 
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The  Duchess  pursed  her  lips.  "  If  I  may 
judge  from  signs,  it  would  take  a  good  deal 
to  induce  her  to  go  away." 

The  entrance  of  Annie  with  a  tray  put  a  stop 
to  our  conversation.  I  spent  the  rest  of  the 
day  with  a  Duchess  on  one  side  of  my  bed 
and  a  Princess  on  the  other.  I  could  have 
dispensed  with  ^.he  Duchess. 
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SOME  days  later  a  party  of  four  sat 
together  on  the  edge  of  the  moor  just 
outside  the  lodge.  There  was  my  grand- 
mother in  a  wicker  chair  which  groaned  audi- 
bly under  her  weight ;  the  Count  was  also 
there,  and  he  occupied  the  parlour  arm-chair, 
in  which  he  sat  in  a  tortuous  attitude,  with 
his  legs  intertwined.  Mina  and  I  completed 
the  party,  but  we  had  to  be  satisfied  with 
canvas  stools.  Annie  made  fitful  appearances 
with  the  appliances  for  afternoon  tea.  The 
day  was  hot,  and  the  Duchess  fanned  herself 
vigorously  with  a  newspaper. 

"  I  must  return  to-morrow,"  observed  the 
Count.  "  I  came  in  haste,  but  I  intend  to 
return  more  leisurely." 

The  Duchess  sighed.  "  We  have  had  two 
or  three  pleasant  days,  Count.    But  I,  too, 
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ought  to  be  with  my  son.    He  is  still  in  the 
yacht,  and  he  must  be  weary  of  Oban  Bay." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  his  illness/'  said 
the  Count.    "  It  is  sad  for  one  so  young " 

The  Duchess  ceased  fanning  herself  for  a 
moment.    "Poor     Pendleton     was     never 
young/'  she  said.     "  But  I  cannot  reaUze  that 
he  is  likely  to  pass  away  before  his  mother." 
She  laid  down  the  sock  she  was  knitting— I 
knew  for  whom,  for  she  had  measured  my 
foot  with  a  piece  of  string— and  felt  for  her 
handkerchief.    "  It  was  he  who  sent  me  here, 
for  he  insisted  on  Oswald  being  brought  to' 
him.    So  Oswald  must  come  with  me  to- 
morrow." 

I  felt  flattered.  It  was  certainly  kind  of 
the  Duke  to  desire  to  make  my  acquaintance. 
At  the  same  time,  whether  I  desired  to  go  with 
my  grandmother  or  not  depended  on  cir- 
cumstances. 

"  That  disposes  of  three  of  us,"  remarked 
the  Count,  "  but  I  think  we  are  four." 

Mina  flushed  a  Uttle,  but  went  on  with  the 
silk  tie  she  was  knitting— I  knew  for  whom, 
for  she  had  asked  what  was  my  favourite 
colour. 

"  If  the  Princess  will  accompany  us " 

began  the  Duchess.    My  spirits  rose  high. 

"  A  delightful  suggestion,"  cried  the  Count, 
with  an  alacrity  which  was  almost  indecent. 
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"  I  shall  be  charmed,  dear  Duchess,"  sai 
Mina  demurely.  Did  her  eyes  meet  mine 
If  they  did,  it  was  only  for  a  moment. 

Suddenly  the  Count,  who,  by  the  way,  wa 
the  only  one  of  the  party  facing  the  narrow 
strip  of  road  which  ran  through  the  heather- 
made  a  convulsive  movement  in  his  chaii 
It  appeared,  for  a  moment,  as  if  he  was  aboii 
to  execute  a  somers?ult ;  but  he  contente 
himself  with  a  violen"  shifting  of  position,  an 
a  clutching  of  one  foot  with  both  hands,  ver 
much  as  if  he  intended  to  carry  it  to  his  moutl 

"  Yet,  before  the  Princess  Isa  " — he  hardl 
ever  spoke  to  her  direct,  and  never  addresse 
her  by  her  pet  name  of  Mina — "  accepts  yot 
kind  invitation,  it  will  only  be  honest  on  m 
part  to  give  her  the  message  her  father  sends. 
He  let  go  his  foot  and  gripped  his  knees,  on 
with  each  hand.  "  The  Grand  Duke  witl 
draws  his  objection  to  his  daughter's  mai 
riage  with  my  unworthy  son.  Having  regar 
to  the  painful  scandals  which  her  unexplaine 
absence  has  created,  he  feels  sure  that  si 
cannot  now  do  better  than  marry  Wilheln 
Every  one  will  admit  she  cannot  do  wors 
The  Grand  Duke,  therefore,  not  only  wit] 
draws  all  objections,  but  insists,  absolute] 
insists,  on  the  marriage  taking  place  at  once.' 

My  grandmother  made  an  exclamatic 
which  sounded  Uke  an  expletive.    I  felt  as 
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every  drop  of  blood  in  my  veins  had  rushed 
to  my  head.  Mina  went  on  placidly  with  her 
work. 

"  What  do  you  say,  Mina  ?  "  asked  the 
Duchess  with  a  note  of  anxiety  in  her  voice. 

Mina  paused  for  a  moment  to  make  sure 
she  had  not  dropped  a  stitch.  "  I  wouldn't 
marry  the  Count's  horrid  son,"  she  said  in  a 
matter-of-fact  tone,  "  if  I  had  to  be  burned  at 
the  stake  for  refusing." 

"  Why  ?  "  cried  the  Count  with  seeming 
fury.     "  Why  ?  " 

"  Just  because."  This  was  the  only  reason 
she  would  give.  She  smiled  pensively  to  herself 
as  she  continued  her  work. 

The  Count  shut  both  eyes  and  leant  back  in 
his  chair.  "  I  observe,"  he  said,  "  a  man 
approaching  on  a  bicycle.  What  can  he 
want  ?  I  hope  he  brings  good  news  ;  I  have 
an  anxious  temperament." 

We  turned  and  looked.  It  was  Wilhelm 
coming  towards  us. 

The  Duchess  began  to  fan  herself  with  more 
vigour.  Mina  went  on  with  her  knitting.  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  apoplexy  was 
not  a  pleasant  death. 

Wilhelm  leaned  his  bicycle  against  the 
hedge  with  care.  I  think  he  dusted  the 
back  wheel  with  his  cap,  and  then,  with  an 
easy  step,  he  sauntered  towards  us. 
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"  Warm,  isn't  it  ?  "  he  observed.  "  And 
how  are  you,  my  father  ?  " 

"  Excellently  well,  my  son,"  replied  the 
Count,  still  with  hi?  eyes  closed. 

Wilhelm  bowed  to  the  Duchess,  smiled  on 
Mina,  and  nodded  to  me. 

"  I  have  run  across,"  he  said,  "  to  hear 
what  you  all  have  to  say  to  me." 

The  Count  opened  his  eyes.  "  For  my 
part,"  he  answered,  after  careful  considera- 
tion, "  I  do  not  think  I  have  anything  to  say." 

"  And  Oswald  ?  "  asked  Wilhelm  politely, 
turning  to  me. 

I  could  not  speak.    I  shook  my  head. 

"  Surely  you  have  not  forgotten  your 
promise,"  he  said  reproachfully. 

"  What  promise  ? "  asked  the  Duchess 
sharply. 

"  Oswald  promised  me  five  thousand  pounds 
if  I  gave  up  the  Princess.  I  have  decided  to 
give  up  the  Princess." 

I  gasped  fe-^bly.  Mina  went  on  knitting. 
From  her  manner,  she  might  have  been  alone 
on  the  deserted  moorland. 

**  And  why  have  you  decided  to  give  up 
the  Princess  ? "  the  Count  inquired,  sub- 
duing something  that  sounded  hke  a  chuckle. 

"  Because,"  replied  Wilhelm,  "  she  con- 
fessed her  affections  had  alighted  on  this 
young  gentleman."    He  ihdicated  me. 
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The  Count  frowned.  "Why  do  you  lie 
so  pointlessly  ?  "  he  said  sharply,  for  the  first 
time  exhibiting  anger. 

"  I  never  He  pointlessly,"  responded  Wil- 
hehn,  "and  in  this  particular  case  I  am 
teUing  you  the  truth.    Ask  her  yourself." 

"  Is  it  true  ?  "  demanded  the  Count,  turning 
almost  fiercely  on  Mina. 
"  Quite  true,"  rephed  Mina  placidly. 
A  spasm  passed  over  the  Count's  face,  and 
he  seemed  to  collapse  into  the  recess  of  his 
chair.  A  tired  little  man,  with  a  worn  face, 
appeared  to  have  taken  his  place. 

Wilhelm  went  on  easily.  "  You  see,  in 
justice  to  myself  I  could  not  introduce  into 
my  family  circle  a  young  person  whose 
affections  are  so  easily  transferable." 

The  Count  spoke  at  last.  "I  suppose," 
he  said  abruptly,  "  you  have  no  money." 

"  I  have  only  a  few  poun(  .,"  Wilhelm 
answered. 

"  I  will  telegraph  Mr.  Parsoi  to  pay  you 
one  hundred  pounds  on  application. 
"  A  hundred  pounds  !  " 
*  Your  allowance  will  be  resumed,"  con- 
tinued the  Count.  "  But  it  will  be  remitted 
to  a  bank  in  Johannesburg,to  be  paid  monthly 
on  personal  application  only." 

"  Reallv,  your  proposals  do  not  err  on  the 
side  of        .  osity ,' '  expostulated  Wilhelm . 
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"Now,  go,"  said  the  Count.  Wilhelm 
hesitated,  but  the  Count's  steady  gaze  seemed 
to  disconcert  him  ;  and  after  a  momt  .t,  he 
turned  and  moved  away.  None  of  us  spoke 
until  he  had  mounted  his  bicycle  and  dis- 
appeared out  of  sight.  The  Count  sat  with 
his  chin  0!i  his  chest,  his  face  twitching  almost 
convulsively.    Then  the  Duchess  rose. 

"  I  think  it  is  getting  chilly,"  she  said,  and 
moved  in  her  stately  way  towards  the  house. 
Mina  rose  to  follow  her,  but  as  she  passed 
the  Count's  chair  he  seized  her  arm  in  his 
bony  fingers. 

"  You  leave  with  me  to-morrow  for  Ger- 
many,"   he    directed. 

Mina  did  not  reply,  but  she  looked  towards 
me. 

"  The  Princess  will  act  as  a  free  agent,"  I 
cried. 

He  let  go  her  arm  and  turned  his  deep- 
set  eyes  on  me.  Mina  moved  away  quickly 
towards  the  house,  and  I  rose  to  follow  her, 
but  he  stopped  me  with  a  gesture. 

"  Sit  down,"  he  ordered.  "  We  must  have 
an  understanding." 

I  sat  down  reluctantly.  He  kept  his  eyes 
on  me,  eyes  which  could  awe  a  bolder  man 
than  I  could  pretend  to  be. 

"Are  you, too, plotting  against  me?"  he 
asked  harshly. 
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I  don't  know  what  you  mean." 
Is  it  true  the  Princess  loves  you  ? 
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,     answered,  feeling  extremely 
uncomfortable. 

"And  you  love  her?" 

"  Yes,  I  love  her." 

There  was  a  pause.  I  did  not  venture  to 
look  at  him,  but  I  felt  as  if  his  eyes  were 
burning  me. 

^^  "  I  need  not  tell  you,"  he  said  quietly, 
"  that  the  Princess  is  the  only  daughter  of 
a  reigning  sovereign." 

"  I  know,"  I  repUed. 

"  And  that  you— you  are  a  bastard,  whose 
only  income,  apart  from  charity,  is  the  salary 
I  pay  you." 

''  You  are  offensive,"  I  replied  hotly. 

"  Whether  I  am  offensive  or  not,  have  I 
stated  the  facts  ?  " 

I  hesitated  for  a  moment.  "  I  suppose  you 
have,"  I  allowed. 

"And  you  aspire  to  the  hand  of  a  Prin- 
cess ?  "  he  asked  cuttingly. 

"  I  have  not  said  so,"  I  answered.  "  I 
never  even  hoped  until " 

''  Until  when  ?  "  he  interrupted  sharply. 

"No  shadow  of  hope  ever  crossed  my  mind 
until  just  now,  when  you  said  her  father 
had  cast  her  off,  and  her  name  was  a  by- 
word." 
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"  When  I  said  that,"  repUed  the  Count,  "  I 
spoke  falsely." 

"  Why  did  you  do  that  ?  "  I  asked  quickly. 

"  I  wished  to  satisfy  myself  that  the  danger 
had  passed.  That  is  all.  There  is  no  breath 
of  scandal  against  the  Princess's  name.  I 
have  watched  over  her  reputation  with  greater 
soUcitude  than  many  a  father  would  have 
shown  for  a  dearly  loved  daughter.  I  have 
done  so,  not  from  love  or  Uking  for  her,  but 
for  the  sake  of  the  name  she  bears." 

I  rose.  "  I  admit  that  I  can  never  marry 
the  Princess.  It  would  not  be  honourable 
for  me  to  do  so." 

"  Does  she  understand  that  ?  "  he  asked 
eagerly. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  she  understands," 
I  answered  stiffly. 

"  Will  you  make  it  clear  to  her  ?  " 

"  If  you  desire  it." 

He  stretched  out  his  hand,  but  I  ignored 
it.  '•  My  dear  Oswald,"  he  said,  "  I  have 
done  you  an  injustice.  But  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  the  less  you  see  of  the  Princess 
the  better.  She  must  come  back  with  me 
to  Germany." 

It  was  inevitable  that  she  and  I  must  part. 
I  saw  that  clearly  enough. 

**  I  can't  make  her  go  back  to  Germany," 
I  said  sullenly. 
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"  I   trust  you   implicitly, 
He   went   a   few   steps 


You  can  tell  her  it  is  her  duty  and  your 
wish  that  she  should  go." 

"  I  can  advise  her  to  go,"  I  said  with  a 
sigh. 

He  also  rose. 
Oswald,"  he  said, 
towards  the  house  and  then  he  stopped.  "  I 
will  send  her  to  you.  Make  her  duty  clear 
to  her." 

He  had  not  been  gone  more  than  a  few 
minutes  when  Mina  came  slowly  towards  me. 

"  The  Count  says  you  want  me,  Oswald," 
she  said. 

"  Yes."  , 

"  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  To  say  good-bye.    I  am  going  away." 

Her  face  paled.     "  Do  you  mean  that  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Is  there  no  other  way  ?  " 

'•  None.- 

She  sank  into  a  chair.  **  No,"  she  said 
sadly,  "  there  is  no  other  way.  I  see  it,  too. 
Oh,  Oswald,  things  are  very  difficult  for  you 
and  me.  They  are  worse  for  me  than  for 
you,  for  you  will  be  able  to  forget." 

**  Never,"  I  answered  shortly. 

"Ah,  you  say  so."  She  smiled  faintly. 
"  But  no  man  remembers  long.  For  him, 
the  world  is  so  full  of  other  interests.  But 
I  shall  remember  till  I  die." 
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"  I  love  you,  Mina,"  I  said  hoarsely.  "  If 
the  suffering  could  be  on  my  shoulders  only, 
I  would  ask  you  to  defy  the  world." 

"  And  if  you  asked  me,"  she  replied  simply, 
"I  shouW  consent.  But  you  will  not  ask 
me,  Oswald." 

"  No,  I  shall  not  ask  you." 

We  sat  in  silence,  and  then  I  rose. 

"  Good-bye,  dear  one,"  I  said. 

"  Good-bye." 

I  took  her  hand  in  mine  and  kissed  it 
passionately. 

We  went  into  the  house.  In  the  parlour 
we  found  the  Duchess  and  the  Count. 

"  I  hear,"  said  the  Duchess  to  Mina,  "  you 
have  decided  not  to  come  with  us." 

"  No,  I  am  going  back  to  Germany.  Oswald 
thinks  it  best." 

The  Duchess  took  her  hand.  "  Sit  down, 
dear.  And,  Oswald,  sit  on  my  other  side.  I 
have  something  to  say.  Count,  will  you 
hsten  very  attentively  ?  " 

We  all  sat  in  strained  and  awkward  atti- 
tudes while  the  Duchess  smiled  on  the  circle. 

"I  came  here,"  she  began,  "to  fetch 
Oswald  to  my  poor  son,  who  is  slowly  dying. 
He  was  anxious  to  see  Oswald.  Can  you 
guess  why  ?  " 

None  of  us  attempted  to  guess.  The 
Duchess  continued. 
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"  Oswald,  your  mother  had  a  secret.  She 
had  promised  my  son  never  to  reveal  it,  and 
even  after  his  death  she  considered  her 
promise  binding.  Perhaps  your  mother  wiis 
not  very  wise,  but  she  acted  according  to 
her  lights.  Cannot  you  guess  the  secret  ? 
It  was  rev  ^ed  to  me  when  I  went  through 
the  letters  i*om  your  father  to  her  which 
she  had  preserved.  Oswald,  my  dearest  boy, 
surely  you  can  guess  it !  " 

We  stared  blankly  at  one  another. 

"Then  I  will  tell  it  to  you,"  said  the 
Duchess.  "  Your  mother  and  your  father 
were  legally  married.  Do  you  understand 
the  ''"fference  it  makes?  Count,  Count, 
surely  you  understand  ?  " 

The  Count  pressed  his  forehead  with  the 
palm  of  his  hand.  "Oswald  was  your 
younger  son,  and  he  married,  and  this  Oswald 
is  his  son.    Ah  !  " 

"Yes,  yes,"  cried  the  Duchess,  ahnost 
breathlessly. 

"  You  have  only  one  other  son,  the  present 
Duke,  and  he  is  not  married,  and  is— Ah  !  " 

Th<?  silence  was  not  broken  for  a  long  time. 
And  then  the  Count  frowned,  and  tapped  the 
table  with  his  knuckles. 

"  The  marriage  of  a  Grand  Duke's  daughter 
to  an  English  Duke  would  be  a  misalliance, 
unless  the  Duke  was  of  blood  royal." 
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"Such  marriages  are  made  every  day," 
urged  the  Duchess. 

"  The  difficulties  are  perhaps  not  insuper- 
able," observed  the  Count,  thoughtfully. 

The  Duchess  was  deUghted.  "  Oswald, 
kiss  me,"  she  cried.  But  my  uninjured 
hand  was  groping  across  her  capacious  lap 
for  another's  hand,  which  it  found  and  held. 

"I  came  alone,"  said  the  Count,  ahnost 
gaily,  "and  I  perceive  that  I  shall  return 
alone." 

THE  END. 
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STRONG  MAC 
By  3.  R.  Craclwtt 

AOTSM  0»  **  JOAN  OV  TtB  IWOBB  ■AMD,"  "  !■■  BAIDIM,"  ItO. 

A  tUrring  roMuc*  of  Scottitk  tvaUy  lift  In  dayi  whan  th«  Uti  cratury  ww 
young.  Tm  book  it  (Ull  of  movomm  and  colour,  and  for  (uatainod  inltnrt  and 
■kill  fat  cimftinnnihip  will  rank  high  among  Mr.  Crockatt't  novtb.  lodaod,  many 
r«ad«n  will  probably  acclaim  it  lh«  autnor'a  Room  achiavtmant.  Th«  haroiat. 
"  Adora,"  it  raally  "  adonbla,"  and  nwny  of  tb«  olhar  chaiactan  ara  (ina  uudiak  in 
varlad  huflunity. 

ANNA.  THB  ADVENTUREdS 
By  E.  Phillip  Oppenhaim 

AirnKMi  ov  "a  rtuow  ciuroii,''  "a  r'-ici  or  siniiim,"  ire. 
In  'Anna,  Iba  Advanturatt"  Mr.  Oppanbaim  '      Srokan  naw  ground.    Hauktt 
ut  bahind  tha  tcanaa  of  Iha  lih  of  a  brauliful  ac  whu  hat  craattd  a  furora  in 

Pdirit.  Ha  takai  ui  into  Bohamia,  and  afkar  (.  .  into  London  tociatv,  and  ha* 
drawn  charactar»— Anna  tha  myaiary,  and  Annabal  tha  vanluratoma— which  prova 
that  ha  undantandt  that  myttary  of  mvttariat,  tha  haart  of  a  woman,  as  no  living 
novalitt  lavo  parha^  Mr.  Hardy  and  Mr,  Maradiih  can  ba  taid  to  undertiand 
woman.  Withal  it  u  a  itory  of  antrandng  intaratt,  toM  in  that  brilliant  way  which 
hat  attablUhad  Mr.  Oppanfiaim  to  Armly  in  popular  attimata  at  oim  of  the  mokt 
dalighling  of  novaliitt. 

JARWICk.  THB  PRODIGAL 

By  Tom  Oallon 

Atmraa  ov  "tattbbut,"  bto. 
Doffing,  for  one*  in  a  way,  tha  ma.itla  of  Chariat  Dickana,  Mr.  Tom  Gallon  hat 
here  produced  a  novel  of  mytteriout  plot  and  counterplot  thtl  muit  lure  the  mott 
jaded  reader  feverithly  on  to  a  mott  ingeniout  denouement  Mr.  Gallon,  amongtt 
tha  propbatt  of  lantational  romance,  u,  indeed,  a  moat  welcome  recruit,  because 
at  one  bound  ha  it  entirely  and  mott  convincingly  succettful.  No  one  can  pottibly 
ditcard  tha  book  till  tha  lait  page  hat  bam  turMd. 

THB  ALBERT  GATE  AFFAIR 
By  Louif  Tracy 

Atnnioii  ov  "kaimmw  ntAMB,"  "ths  riMAL  war,"  etc 
Mr.  Trac/t  "  Rainbow  Itland  "  attracted  more  attention  than  any  previous  book 
he  hat  done.  But  in  the  "  Albert  Gate  Affair"  ha  hat  gone  one  better,  and  given 
ut  a  detective  story  to  mytteriout,  to  abtorbing,  and  to  ingeniout.  that  our  old 
friend  Sherlock  IZoiniea  mutt  bettir  himtelf  in  good  eameit  if  he  is  to  keep  hit  place. 
There  it  of  courte  murder  in  the  ttor\  with  tantation  ^ore,  but  so  mysterious  and 
unheard  of,  at  to  leave  the  element  of  myttery-tolvert  in  a  quandary. 

BY  SNARE  OF  LOVB 
By  A.  W.  Marchmont 

Atmion  ov  "wnmn  i  was  ctAa,"  btc. 
Readers  who  lake  up  a  novel  by  Mr.  Marchmont  know  that  they  are  sure  of  an 
exciting  time.  Vivid  writing,  conttant  change  of  tcenery,  boldly  drawn  characters, 
with  love  and  adventure  running  a  neck-and-neck  race,  the  attention  on  tip-toe 
throughout.  In  "  Bv  Snare  of  Cove  "  an  American  capitalitt  goe:.  to  Turkev  with 
the  idea  of  healing  tne  ditordert  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  by  the  power  of  industrial 
force,  backed  by  American  puth  and  gold.  The  Turkish  pashas,  whose  interetts  are 
threatened  by  reform,  weave  plot  anacounterplot,  with  the  retult  that  love-i.  Hing 
and  fighting  and  incident  and  intrigue  carry  one  with  a  rush  to  the  finith  of  .>ne  ol 
the  mott  routing  romances  of  modem  times. 

ROOM  FIVE 
By  Hamilton  Drummond 

ACTRO*  or  "a  maw**  v«a«,"  "0!«  schaiv  ov  tb«  vi«»»,"  »Te. 
A  remarkable  "  problem  "  novel  of  a  ciuioutly  exceptional  kind,  lull  of  the  fine  de- 
tail and  ttrong  delmeation  of  character  that  readert  have  learned  to  expect  from  this 
author.  The  "  derivations  "  of  the  two  chief  actort  in  the  drama  are  realised  with  a 
masterly  nower  of  psvchological  aiulysit,  and  the  sombre  story  is  so  impressively 
wrought  that  the  book  compels  a  painful  but  fascinated  attention  to  the  very  end. 
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ON  SATAN'S  MOUNT 
By  Dwlfht  Tilton 

AUTHOR  OF  "  MIM  PBmcOATS,"  Eta 

Th«  author  has  taken  for  a  background  the  wdal  and  economic  situation  and 
followed  It  to  Its  logical  conduuon  but  hU  main  object  is  to  teU  the  sto^  "a 
supreme  temptation  and  a  unique  tale  of  love.  In  fatt.  taking  for  w"  »2bi2t  thS 
rkrXSH".hr^'^£*  "?  "P.'r  •  high  mSimt«nf.K*uS{S'Hii„ alt 

A   RACE  WITH   RUIN 
By  Headon  Hill 

AUTHOK  OF   "th«  gucXN  OF  KIOHI,"  "CAOBD," 


Mr.  Headon  Hill  is  the  clererest  of  reader-catchers.  The  only  w»y  bv  which  one 
can  escape  readmg  hu  books  is  not  to  open  them.  The  nawler  X  wh«her  he 
commence  »t  the  first  chapter  or  whether  lie  "  dips  in  "  casu^h^^d  there  i^ 
in^wS^.'^f'^K''  '!!i?il'"  '"  °"  V*  1^'  "«*•  '■»  A  Race  wit'h  R^^Mr  hU! 
«  U?h^  ^^±'*'^i- •"!JI'"**  **?  ""  »"<:??««».  »  successful  sporting  novel.    Huge 

tioned^SiT.S^rS'.S'''  V,'/J?T2*  """^'^  '^•'?.?''  *~*  rSding  could  be  men! 
uonett  in  three  bntOw  Vet  A  Race  wuh  Rum  "  is  as  thoroughly  successfiil  as  a 
sporting  novel  as  it  u  intensely  interesting  as  a  love  story.  The  reiS^^mutt"  U 
money  on  Mr.  Headon  Hdl's  novel  may  rest  assured  that  he  has  '^b«l»d  a  wSner." 

THE  SWORD  IN  THE  AIR 
By  A.  C.  Qunter 

TTHO*  OF  "MR.  BARNU  OF  NEW  YORK."  "MR.  poTMR  OF  TRJtAS  -  ETC. 

•'t-t  story  by  the  popular  author  of  "  Mr.  Barnes  of  New  York  "'has  all  the 

moyancv  tliat  n»de  Mr.  Barnes  fr  -ous  in  two  continenu  and  his  m^y 

.^.hardly  less  celebrated.    The  present  hero  is.  indeed,  in  spirit  a  throwSk 

i>  /liest  and  best  of  the  author's  many  fine  fellows.  "F""  *  uuow  oacK 

ONE  OF  MY  SONS 
By  A.  K.  Qreen 

AUTHOR  OF  "the  LEAVBMWORTB  CASE" 

.h^/*K'Gr«n'h«  =tS5!fK!i!"='  "^  ^SS'*^  ^"^^  *'"  ^  ""e  announcement 
that  A.  K.  Green  has  agam  been  persuaded  to  reintroduce  Mr.  Gryce,  and  he  here 
app«irs  in  a  plot  that  bears  evidence  of  the  author's  highest  ingeiui  y  "  OneTf 
my  Sons  a  beUeved  by  Us  author  to  be  her  best  borfT  It  has  all  the  breathleS 
m^l^ctil'^wyi::*  mystery  of  "The  Leavenworth  Case "  combiSied^iStL even 

THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  DEAD 
By  B.  Fletcher  Robinson  and  J.  Malcolm  Prazer 

An  extremely  ingenious  mystery  of  the  "detective"  school  of  modem  romance, 
and  one  redeemed  from  the  commonplace  by  a  very  discrimiMtiw  literarvlSn 
One  of  the  authors.  Mr.  Fletcher  RobTnson,  is^he  yoing^reyTo  K  kMu; 
^^'■"lh?1][LTo?te^e^&  .cknowledgment^or  his  share  in  ^:'J^:^ 

MONSIQNY 
By  J.  Miles  Forman 

AUTHOR  OF   "the  JOURHET'S   EHD,"  ETC. 

•  "^  w"-^i.*X  ^riiTu  ^^'  '^^"^  °'  ^"  '^'^  My'lic  story  lies  no  less  in  the  manner 
in  which  It  IS  told  than  in  the  story  itself.  ...  A  novel  of  great  refinement." 

re?uwUon'i"anot:iiS^=-"''***""'"'^'  "^  «" '«y  «.terially  to  the  author's 
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E.  PHILLIPS  OPPENHEIM. 

The  Yellow  Crayon.  „ 

The  Outlook  says  :-  "  'The  Yeliow   Jrayon  *  is  at  once  infinitely 

more  entertaining  and  infi^  ;'•:■•  m.  r.  ,rali.able  than a  fascinating  and 

distinctly  original  conception.*'  " 

The  Scotsman  says  :— "  An  enthralUng  story,  full  of  thrilling  in- 
terest, attainmg  a  polished,  dignified  tone  throughout." 

The  Bristol  Mercury  says:— "As  exciting  and  weU-balanced  a 
story  as  one  could  wish  to  read."  ««"«:u  <i 

The  Star  says :— "  Until  one  has  probed  the  mystery  of  the '  crayon ' 
there  is  litUe  chance  of  leaving  Mr.  Oppenheim.'' 

A  Prince  of  Sinners.  u. 

TcDay  says :— "  Mr.  Oppenheim  has  long  enjoyed  no  mean  reputa- 
tion as  a  story.teUer,  but  in  bis  last  work  he  has  ione  more  than  to 
provide  im  vnth  an  enprossing  plot,  or  even  to  portray  human  men  and 
women— he  has  probed  our  modem  life  deeply,  and  has  grappled  in  a 
naostpraisewOTthy  manner  with  two  of  the  most  complicated  problems 
of  the  day.  It  is  by  far  the  best  and  most  thoughtful  of  his  numerous 
novels. 

The  Traitors.  e.. 

The  Athen<euii  says :— "  Its  interest  begins  on  the  first  page,  and 
ends  on  the  last.  The  plot  is  ingenious  and  well  managed,  the  move- 
ment  of  the  story  is  admirably  swift  and  smooth,  and  the  characters 
are  exceedmgly  vivaaoM.  The  reader's  excitement  is  kept  on  the 
stretch  to  the  very  end. 

The  Great  Awakening.  ta. 

The  Yorkshire  Post  says :— "  A  weird  and  fascinaUng  storv 
which,  fOT  real  beauty  and  originality,  ranks  far  above  the  ordinary 

The  Survivor.  e* 

THIRD    EDITION. 
The  Nottingham  Guardian  says  :— "  We  must  give  a  conspicuous 
place  on  its  ments  to  this  excellent  story.    A  story  marked  by  brilliant 
and  terse  narration,  vivid  touches  of  characterization,  and  a  plot  that 
IS  consistent  and  yet  fruitful  in  surprises." 

A  Millionaire  of  Yesterday.        6c 

The  Daily  Telegraph  says  :— "  The  story  is  admiiiuly  constructed, 
and  developed  simply  and  forcibly.  1 1  abounds  in  dramatic  situations, 
and  there  is  more  than  one  note  of  pathos  which  at  once  captures  our 
sympathies.  We  cannot  but  welcome  with  enthusiasm  a  really  well- 
told  story  like  *  A  Millicmaire  of  Yesterday.'  At  the  same  time,  there 
IS  no  lack  of  character-study  in  this  very  satisfactory  book." 
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Novels  bye.  PHILLIPS  OPPENHEIM,cootiDoed,— 
As  a  Man  Lives. 

oiISS-^"";"!'  ^7*  '-"The  interest  of  the  book,  always  keen  and 
f^^  il^  due  to  some  extent  to  a  puizle  so  admirably  planned  as 
to  deiy  the  penetration  of  the  most  experienced  novel  reador." 

A  Daughter  of  the  Marionis. 

%M    All 

The  Scotsman  says :— "  Mr.  Oppenheim's  stories  aways  display 
much  melodramatic  power  and  considerable  originaUty  and  ineenuitv 
of  construcUon.  These  and  other  quaUties  of  the  successful  witer  of 
romance  are  manifest  in  'A  Daughter  of  the  Marionis.*  Full  of 
passion,  action,  strongly  contrasted  scenery,  motives  and  situations." 

Mystery  of  Mr.  Bernard  Brown. 

^      .  8f.ed. 

The  Aberdeen  Daily  Journal  says:— "The  story  is  rich  fa 
sensational  mcident  and  dramatic  situations.  It  is  seldom,  indeed, 
that  we  meet  with  a  novel  of  such  power  and  fa&.dnation." 

The  Man  and  his  Kingdom. 

The  Freeman  s  Journal  says  :— "  It  is  high  praise  to  say  that  in 
this  novel  the  author  has  surpassed  his  previous  thrilling  and  deliRhtful 
story.  The  Mysterious  Mr.  Sabin.'  Yet  that  high  praise  is  eminenUv 
deserved.  The  story  is  worthy  of  Merrunan  at  his  very  best.  It  is  a 
gtiiulne  treat  for  the  ravenous  and  often  disappointed  novel  reader." 

The  World's  Great  Snare. 

n.  «r  Si.  6d. 

The  World  says:— "If  engrossing  interest,  changing  episode, 
deep  msight  mto  human  character,  and  bright  dicUon  are  the  stne  aud 
turn  of  a  successful  novel,  then  this  book  cannot  but  bound  at  once 
into  popluar  favour.  It  is  so  full  withal  of  so  many  dramatic  incidents 
thoroughly  exating,  and  realisUc.  There  is  not  oae  dull  page  from 
beginnmg  to  end."  f  6    *  "i" 

A  Monk  of  Cruta. 

n^  ^  *»-6d. 

The  Bookman  says :—"  Intensely  dramatic.  The  book  is  an 
achievement  with  which  the  author  may  well  be  gratified." 

Mysterious  Mr.  Sabin. 

^    .  ...  *■•«<>. 

.  P*  Literary  World  says :— "  As  a  story  of  incident,  with  a  deep, 
laid  and  exciting  plot,  this  of  the  '  Mysterious  Mr.  Sabin '  can  hardly 
be  surpassed.  ' 
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Novels  by  GUY  BOOTH  BY. 

88.  each  Volume.    Fully  Illustrateu. 

.,  ».K   ^  Two-Fold  Inheritance. 

Thi.'Ji^.i  i.*!?'     .    ""*'  ■  hard-working  man  should  i«ad  for  genuine  relaxation. 
^iiS^^Puii^^  recommended  by  tLe  juiUy  appreciating  •  BaiSo  dS^BoSk: 

/»*^^^  S";!'?^.!*  that  have  made  Mr.  Boothby'.  work*  popular  the  world 
^er  and  it  wiU  be  read  wjthjeit  by  thousand*  of  his  adimrers."— cJSjo*  HnM. 


over 


Connie  Burt. 


B<J"by'L""  """""  ^*""*  "y*  -"  °'^ ""  ">«  •»»»  »»<»'«  "•  '»»ve  seen  of  Mr. 

anH^*i''J^?i°'^,"'*'^?  "y* :— "Contains  many  stirring  scenes  of  life  in  the  Bush 
and  some  really  clever  and  attractive  sketches  of  AUstraUai  charrcter." 

The  Kidnapped  President. 

prSi^T«rthl^"pL^.''"'  "^'  '^'^  '"<*«  entertaining  than  any  of  its 
Thb  Court  Ci«cula«  says :— "  Full  of  adventure  and  excitement." 

My  Strangest  Case. 

^at?v°"         "'  "'''"'*  reader's  attention  is  from  first  tTlTsuYvetS  ^'"SS 


Farewell  Nilcola. 


l„T!IL'^''?■■.i^''^""■"  "^y*  =— "  Guy  Boothby's  famous  creation  of  Dr  Nikola 
has  become  familiar  to  every  reader  of  fiction."  "cauon  oi  ur.  Nikola 


My  Indian  Queen. 


My  Indian  Queen '  shows  Mr.  Boothby  at  his  best. 
.  J,  bearing  all  the  characteristics  of  careful  wwk- 


1-ive  the  King. 


Thb  Sundat  Special  s 
A  vivid  story  of  adventur  - 
mansbip." 

Lonfc. 

U  ^  fXYS=t'e?i\t^^TS-S?.'"^*^' '"  '=°"'=^P"°°  andsk^ri ^^u'lfo'S: 

A  Prince  of  Swindlers. 

enSjSlS  vd^."**^ '""  °'  '^^^^  ^^^^-    The  exploits  are  described  in  an 

A  Maker  of  Nations. 

B<J?k'by''s'v'2^r  KT^l^i^ft^velKra;.^^^  "»  '"  ^^"^^'^  *«'• 

The  Red  Rat's   Daughter. 

jv3'c^«''wEh''u°.f^'"'  "'^  ="!!■"'•  ^J^y  Boothby's  name  on  the  tiUe-page  of  a 

jvel  CMnes  with  it  the  assurance  of  a  good  story  to  roU<Jwr^This  soriehtl v  inSrina" 

w  -e  writer's  latest  romance  is  a  clever  sid  fascinating  nirativi"  ^P"*""''  "»*«">»• 

Love  Made  Manifest. 

ihStau^'-hlJ!!".'^"°"^"  !*'' :-l  A  powerful  and  impressive  romance.     One  of 
S^y^^dUt"oU§e'dr"''"'"'  «'««>^«««°«'<"  wWch  Mr.  Boothby  is  not  e^c%^' 

Uadon:  WARD,    LQCK  A  CO..    LIMITED. 
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Novels  by  QUY  BOOTHBY,  continued,— 
Pharos  the  Egyptian. 

Ttai  ScoTiMAM  iayi :— "  Thto  powerful  novd  it  weird,  woodwful.  and  •out-thriUlnt. 
Mr.  Boothby  succeeds  in  nuUng  it  almaat  real,  and  iU  marvcb  and  mTtteries  almost 
credible.  There  never  was  inthis  world  so  strange  and  wonderful  a  love  story,  and 
Mr.  Boothby's  admirer*  will  probabiy  ance  Oat  tlM  most  marvellous  ftctioa  be  has 
ever  produced  is '  Pharos  the  Bcyptian.'^' 

Across  the  World  for  a  Wife. 

Thi  British  WttKtT  says :— "  This  stirring  tale  ranks  n«t  to  •  Dr.  NikoU '  in  the 
list  of  Mr  Boothby's  novels.  It  is  an  excellent  piece  ot  workmanship,  and  we  can 
heartily  recommend  it." 

A  Sailor's  Bride. 

Tm  Mamchisth  Coumiia  says :— "  Few  authors  can  depict  action  as  brilliantly 
and  resourcefully  as  tlie  creatoc  of '  Dr.  Nikola.'  " 

The  Lust  of  Hat 

Thi  Dailt  Gkaphic  says :— **  Mr.  Boothby  gi'-e*  place  to  u  "  what  n^ht  be 
called  dramatic  interest,  so  whoever  wants  dramatic  interest  let  I  t\M  '  The  Lust 
of  Hate.'  ■• 

The  Fascination  of  the  King. 

Bristol  Mkrcurt  says :— "  Unquestionably  the  best  work  we  have  yet  seen 
le  pen  of  Mr.  Guy  Boothby.  .  .  .  '  The  Fascinatioa  of  the  King '  is  one  of  the 


Tat: 
from  the  pen  ( 
books  of  the  season." 


Dr.  Nilcola. 


Thr  Scotsman  says :— "  One  hair-breadth  escape  succeeds  another  with  wpidity 
that  scarce  leaves  the  reader  breathing  space.  .  .  .  The  interest  of  their  ezpenffice  is 
sufficient  to  stay  criUcism,  and  carry  him  through  a  story  ingeniously  invented  and 
skUfully  told." 

The  Beautiful  White  Devil. 

THE  YoRKSHiRK  Post  says :— "  A  more  exciting  romance  no  man  could  reasonably 
ask  for." 

A  Bid  for  Fortune. 

The  Manchester  CouRif  a  says :— "  It  is  imposEible  to  give  any  idea  of  the  verve 
and  brightness  with  vrbic*.  the  stoty  is  told.  Mr.  Boothby  may  be  congratulated 
on  having  produced  about  the  most  original  novel  of  the  year." 

In  Strange  Company. 

The  World  says :— "  A  capital  novel  of  its  kind— the  sensaUonal-adventurous. 
It  has  the  quality  of  life  and  stir,  and  will  carry  the  reader  with  curiosity  unabated 
to  the  end.*' 

The  Marriage  of  Esther. 

The  Mahcbestrr  Guardlah  says :— "  A  story  fuU  of  action,  life,  and  drainaUc 
nterest.  There  is  a  vigour,  and  a  power  of  illuaioa  about  it  that  raises  it  quite  above 
the  level  of  the  ordinary  novel  of  adventure." 

Busbigrams. 

T^t  Mamche«ter  Goardiak  says :— "  Intensely  interesting.  Faces  from  u*.  by 
its  powerful  artistic  realism,  thoae  choky  sensations  which  it  should  be  the  aim  of  the 
human  writer  to  elicit,  whether  in  comedy  oe  tragedy." 

Sheilah  McLeod. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Aldrk  in  The  New  Yorr  Iimes,  says :— "  Mr.  Boothby  can  crow  i 
more  adventure  into  a  square  foot  of  canvas  than  any  other  novelist. 


London :  WARD.   lACK  *  CO..  UMITBD. 
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